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THE 

THREE HOSTAGES 


CHAPTER I 

DR. OREENSLADE XnEORIZES 

T hat oremng, I remember, as I camo np 
through the Mill Meadow, I was feeling 
■jeculiarly happy and contented. It was still 
uid-SIarch, one of those spring days when noon 
8 Uko Stay, and only the cold pearly haze at son* 
let warna a man that he Is not done with winter, 
rho season was absurdly early, for the blackthorn 
was in dower and the hedge roots were full of 
primroses. The partridges wore paired, the rooks 
were well on with their nests, and the meadows 
were full of shimmering grey flocks of fieJdfores on 
their way north. I put up half a dozen snipe on 
the boggy edge of the stream, and in the bracken 
to Stum Wood I thought I saw a woodcock, and 
hoped that the binh* ought nest with u? this ye.‘>'’ 
as they used to do long ago. It was jolly to see 
the world coming to life again, and to remember 
that this patch of England was my own, and ” 
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these -wild tilings, bo to speak, members of my 
little ho-asehold. 

As I say, I -was in. a -very contented mood, for I 
had found something I had longed for all my days. 

I had bought Fosse Manor just after the War as 
a -wedding present for Mary, and for t-wo and a 
haK years "we had been, settled there. My son, 
Peter John, -was rising fifteen months, a thoughtful 
infant, as healthy as a young colt and as comic as 
a terrier puppy. Even Mary’s anxious eye could 
scarcely detect in him any symptoms of decline.- 
But the place wanted a lot of looking to, for it had 
run -wild dming the War, and the woods had to 
be thinned, gates and fences repaired, new drains 
laid, a ram put in to supplement the weUs, a heap 
of thatching to be done, and the garden borders 
to be brought back to cultivation. I had got 
through the worst of it, and as I came out of the 
Home Wood on to the lower lawns and saw the 
old stone gables that the monks had built, I felt 
that I was anchored at last in the pleasantest 
kind of harbour. 

There was a pile of letters on the table in the 
hall, but I let them be, for I was not in the mood 
for any communication -with the outer world. 
As I was ha-ring a hot bath Mary kept gi-ring 
me the news through her bedroom door. -Peter 
John had been raising Cain over a new tooth ; the 
new shorthorn cow was drying ofi ; old George 
Whaddon had got his granddaughter back from 
service ; there was a new brood of runner-ducks ; 
there was a missel-thrush building in the box 
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“Nonsense,” I laughed. “What’s going to 
upset it? I don’t beUeve in being afraid of 
happiness.” I knew very well, of course, that 
Mary couldn’t be afraid of anything. i ■ 

She laughed too. “ All the same I’ve got what 
the Greek called aidoa. You don’t know what 
that means, you old savage. It means that you 
must walk humbly and delicately to propitiate 
the Eatcs. I wish I knew how.” 

She walked too delicately, for she missed the 
last step, and our descent ended in an undignified 
shuffle right into the arms of Dr. Greenslade. 

Paddock — had got Paddock back after the 
War and he was now my butler — ^was helping the 
doctor out of his ulster, and I saw by the satisfied 
look on the latter’s face that he was through -with 
his day’s work and meant to stay to dinner. 
Here I had better introduce Tom Greenslade, for 
of all my recent acquaintances he was the one I 
had most taken to. He was a long lean fellow 
with a stoop in his back from bending over the 
handles of motor-bicycles, with reddish hair, and 
the greeny-blue eyes and freckled skin that often 
accompany that kind of hair. From his high 
cheek-bones and his colouring you would have set 
him down as a Scotsman, but, as a matter of fact, 
he came from Devonshire— Exmoor, I think, 
though he had been so much about the world that 
he had almost forgotten where he was raised- J 
have travelled a bit, but nothing to Greenslade. 
He had started as a doctor in a whaling ship. 
Then he had been in the South African War, and 
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afterwards a temporary nw^strato up Lyden- 
burg way. He soon tired of that, and was for a 
Jong spell in Uganda and German East, where he 
becaino rather a swell on tropical diseases, and 
nearly perished through experimenting on him- 
self with fancy inoculations. Then he was in 
South America, where ho had a goo^ practice in 
Valparaiso, and then in the Malay States, where 
ho made a bib of money in the rubber boom. 
Thera was a gap of tbreo years after that when 
he was wandering about Central Asia, partly with 
a' fellow called Duckett exploring Northern Mon- 
golia, and partly in Chinese Tibet Imnting for 
new flowers, for he was mad about botany. He 
tamo home in the summer of l&U, meaning to do 
some laboratory research work, but the War 
swept him up and be went to Franco ns M.O. 
of a territorial battalion. He got wounded, of 
course, and after a spell in bospiUal went out to 
Mesopotamia, where ho stayed till the Christmas 
of 1918, sweating hard at his job but managing 
to tumble into a lot of raried adventures, for he 
was at Baku with Dunslervihe and got os far as 
Toshkend, where the Bolsheviks shut him np for 
a fortnight in a bath-house. During the War 
he had every kind of sickness, for he missed no 
experience, but notlung seemed to damage per- 
manently his whipcord physique. He told me 
that his heart and lungs and blood pressure were 
as good as n lad’s of twenty-one, though by this 
time ho tras on the wrong side of forty. 

But when the War was over he hankered for a 
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quiet life, so he bought a practice in the deepest 
and greenest corner of England. He said his 
motive was the same as that which in the rackety . 
Middle Ages made men retire into monasteries ; 
he wanted quiet and leisure to consider his soul. 
Quiet he may have found, but uncommon little 
leisure, for I never heard of a country doctor that 
toiled at his job as he did. He would pay three 
visits a day to a panel patient, which shows ^the 
kind of fellow he was ; and he would be out in the 
small hours at the birth of a gipsy child under a 
hedge. He was a first-class man in his profession, 
and kept abreast of it, but doctoring was only one 
of a thousand interests. I never met a chap ydth 
such an insatiable curiosity about everything 
in heaven and earth. He lived in two rooms 
in a farmhouse some four miles from us, and I 
daresay he had several thousand books about 
him. AU day, and often half the night, he would, 
soour the country in his little run-about car, and 
yet, when he would drop in to see me and have a 
drink after maybe twenty visits, he was as full of 
beans as if he had just got out of bed. Nothing 
came amiss to him in talk — birds, beasts, flowers, 
books, poUtics, religion — everytliing in the world 
except himself. He was the best sort of company, 
for behind all his quickness and cleverness you 
felt that he was solid bar-gold. But for him I 
should have taken root in the soil and put out 
shoots, for I have a fine natural talent for vege- 
tating. Mary strongly approved of him and 
Peter John adored him. 

( 2 .? 46 ) 
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He Vaa in tremendous spirits that eveniog, and 
.f once in a way gave us reminiscence of 
ast. He fold us about the people be baoly 
anted to see ag^^ln : an Iri^b Spaniard up in tbe 
,oitb c{ the Argentine who bad for cattlemen a 
aost mordcrotw brand oi native irmn the monti* 
ains, vrhom he used to keep in good humour by 
Lfran^ng fights every Sunday, ho himself taking 
m the surviTor with his fists and always loiocking 
aim ont ; a Scotch trader from Hankow who bad 
rnmed Buddhist priest and intoned bU prayers 
with a strong Glasgow accent ; and most of all 
a Malay pirate, who. he said, was a sort of St. 
rrancU with beasts, though a perfect Kero with 
his fellow'men. That took him to Central Asia, 
and he observed that if ever he left England again 


he would make for those parts, since they were 
the refuge of all the aoperior rascality of creation. 
He had a notion that something very odd might 
happen there in the long nm. “ Think of it I ” 
he cried, “ All the places with names like epeba 
~Bokhara, Samarkand-run by seedy little gangs 
of commmust Jews. It won’t go on for ewer. 
Some day a new Genghis Khan or a Timour will 
he thrown op out of the maelstrom. Europe is 
confused enough, but Asia Is ancient Chaos,” 

After dinner wo sat round the fixe in the Hbrary 
which 3 bad modelled on Sir Walter BuUivanVa 
i room m his place on theKeanet. as I had promised 
tnysell seven years ago. I had meant it for mv 

smoke, but Mary would not allow it. She had a 
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jolly panelled sitting-room of her own. upstairs, 
which she rarely entered ; but though I chased 
her away, she was like a hen in a garden and 
always came hack, so that presently she had 
staked out a claim on the other side of my wnting- 
table. I have the old hunter’s notion of order, 
but it was useless to strive with Mary, so now my 
desk was httered with her letters and needlework, 
and Peter John’s toys and picture-books were 
stacked in the cabinet where I kept my fly-books,, 
and Peter John himself used to make a kraal 
every morning inside an upturned stool on the 
hearth-rug. 

It was a cold night and very pleasant by the 
fireside, where some scented logs from an old 
pear-tree were burning. The doctor picked up a. 
detective novel I had been reading, and glanced 
at the title page. 

“ I can read most things,” he said, “ but it 
beats me how you waste time over such stufi.. 
These shockers are too easy, Dick. You could 
invent better ones for yourself.” 

“ Not I. I call that a dashed ingenious yam. 
I can’t think how the fellow does it.” 

Quite simple. The author writes the story 
inductively, and the reader follows it deductively. 
Do you see what I mean 1 ” 

“ Not a bit,” I replied. 

Look here. I want to write a shocker, so I 
begin by fixing on one or two facts which have no 
sort of obvious connection.” 

“ For example 1 ” 
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“Well, imagine aoytliing yon like. Let ua 

take three things a long tray apart- He 

paused for a second to consider—" say, an old 
blind woman spinning in the Western Hghlands, 
a bam in a Norwegian ^aeter, and a little cariosity 
shop in North London kept by a Jew with a dyed 
beard. Not much connection between the three ? 
You invent a connection — simple enough if you 
have any imagination, and you weave all three 
into the yam. The reader, who knows nothing 
about the three at the start, is puzzled and in- 
trigued and, if the story is well arranged, finally 
satisfied. He is pleased with the ingenuity of the 
solution, lor he doesn’t realize that the author 
fixed upon the solution first, and then invented a 
problem to suit it.” 

“I see,” I said. “You’ve gone and taken 
the ^t off my favourite light reading. I won’t 
bo able any more to marvel at the writer’s 
cleverness.” 

“I’ve another objection to the stuff — it’s not 
ingenious enough, or rather it doesn’t take account 
of the infernal complexity of life. It might have 
been all right tu enty years ago, when most people 
argued and behaved fairly logically. But they 
don’t nowadays Have you ever realized, Dick, 
the amount of stark craziness that the War has 
left in the world i ” 

Mary, who was sitting sowing under a lamp, 
raised her head and laughed. 

Grcenslado’s face had become serious, “ I can 
speak about it frankly here, for you two are 
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almost tlie only completely sane people I kno-w. 
Well, as a pathologist, I’m fairly staggered. I 
hardly meet a sonl who hasn’t got some slight 
Vink in his brain as a consequence of the last 
seven years. With most people it’s rather a 
pleasant kmk — they’re less settled in their grooves, 
and they see the comic side of things quicker, 
and are readier for adventure. But with some 
it’s pukka madness, and that means crime. 
Now, how are you going to write detective 
stories about that land of world on the old lines ? 
You can take nothing for granted, as you once 
could, and your argus-eyed, hghtning-brained ex- 
pert has nothing sohd with which to build«his 
foundations.” 

I observed that the poor old War seemed to be 
getting blamed for a good deal that I was taught 
in my childhood was due to original sin. 

“ Oh, I’m not questioning your Calvinism. 
Original sin is always there, but the meaning of 
civihzation was that we had got it battened down 
under hatches, whereas now it’s getting its' head 
up. But it isn’t only sin. It’s a dislocation of 
the mechanism of human reasoning, a general 
loosening of screws. Oddly enough, in spite of 
parrot talk about shell shock, the men who fought 
suffer less from it on the whole than other people. 
The classes that shirked the W^ar are the worst — 
you see it in Ireland. Every doctor nowadays 
has got to be a bit of a mental pathologist. As 
I say, you can hardly take anything for granted, 
and if you want detective stories that are not 
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fftutnfly you’ll have to Invent n now kind, 
llottor try yawf Uantl, Diok.” 

“ Not I. l‘Ju ft lover of »ol*er facls." 

lump It, luftu, tho frtolfl ftfo no longer 
fiolicr» I eonkl tell yon——” llo paused nnd I 
WHS expecting «. yarn, but lio ebanged Ins 
mind. 

” Take all this obaltcr nbdnt p.syclio-ftnalpls, 
'J'liero’s nolbb^g very now in tho doctrine, but 
people ftro beginning to work it out into details, 
find inaldng eousidemblo nsvea of tUcmsolves in 
Ibo process, U’s m\ ftxvful tldug when a scieixtifio 
truth bocome.s tho quarry o! tlio haildwlced. 
3bit, ns I nay, the fact of tho subconscious self ia 
as certain a-s tho oxlsteiieo of lungs /uid ftrtoriea,” 
“I don't boiioTO that Diok has any Rubconsoious 
self,” fial^L^t^^y. 

” Oh yes, lio has. Only, peojilo who have led 
his kind of lifo hftvo thoir ordinary soU bo well 
managed and dhciplinwi—their nits so much 
nl)OUt them, as tho phmso goes— that tho sub* 
conscious taridy pots a show. Itul I bet if Dick 
took to thinking ivbont his soul, which lio novor 
does, ho xvonld dnd sonjo queer ooniers. Take 
my own Ciise.’' JIo turned towawls mo so that 1 
liad ft full view of his enndid eyes imd hvuigry 
cheok'botioa wldoh looked prtnligiona in tho liro- 
Hght. “ I belong moro or less to tho same totoju 
ns yon, but I'vo long Ijoon ftwaro tlmt I possessed 
a most curious kind of fuiboonsciousness. I'vo a 
good memory and fair powrs of observation, but 
they're nothing to thoso of my subcoixscioua self. 
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almost the only completely sane people I know. 
WeU, as a pathologist, I’m fairly staggered. I 
hardly meet a soul who hasn’t got some slight 
kink in his brain as a consequence of the last 
seven years. With most people it’s rather a' 
pleasant kink — they’re less settled in their grooves, 
and they see the comic side of things quicker, 
and are readier for adventure. But with some 
it’s 'piikka madness, and that means crime. 
Now, how are you going to write detective 
stories about that kind of world pn the old lines ? 
You can take nothing for granted, as you once 
could, and your argus-eyed, lightning-brained ex- 
pert has nothing solid with which to build«his 
foundations.” 

I observed that the poor old War seemed to be 
getting blamed for a good deal that 1 was taught 
in my childhood was due to original sin. 

“ Oh, I’m not questioning yo\ir Calvinism. 
Original sin is always there, but the meaning of 
civihzation was that we had got it battened down 
under hatches, whereas now it’s getting its' head 
lip. But it isn’t only sin. It’s a dislocation of 
the mechanism of human reasoning, a general 
loosening of screws. Oddly enough, in spite of 
parrot talli about shell shook, the men who fought 
suffer less from it on the whole than other people. 
The classes that shirked the War are the worst — 
you sec it in Ireland. Every doctor nowadays 
has got to be a bit of a mental pathologist. As 
I say, you can hardly take' anything for granted, 
and if you want detective stories that are not 
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ibiiaish iaotasy yotf B l&ye io invent a uqv kind. 
Better try your hand, Dick,” 

“ Not I. I’m a lover oi sober facts.” 

hang it, man, the facts are do lor^ec 

Bober. I could tell yon •" He paused and I 

*!Ta3 expecting a yam, but he changed his 
niind. 

‘‘Take all this chatter about psycho-analysis. 
There’s nothing very oetr in the doctrine, but 
people are beginning to work it out into details, 
and making considerable asses of themselves in 
the process. It’s an awful thing when a scientific 
troth becomes the quarry of the half-baked. 
But, as I say, the fact of the subconscious self is 
as certain as the existenco of lungs and arteries.” 

‘‘I don’t believe that Dick has any subconscious 
self,” saidjlar}'. 

” Oh yes, he has. Only, people who have led 
his Mnd of hfe have their ordinary self so well 
managed and disciplined — ^their wits so much 
abemt them, as the phrase goes— that the sub- 
conscious rarely gets o show. But I bet if Dick 
took to tanking about his soul, which he never 
docs, he would find sotne queer comers. Take 
my own case.” He t’urned towards me so that I 
had a full view of his candid eyes and hungry 
cheek-bones which looked prodigious in the fire- 
light. “J belong more or less to the same totem 
as yon, but I’ve long been ajvare that I possessed 
a most curioQs kind of aubcoiadousncss. I’ve a 
good memory and fair powers of observation, but 
they’re nothing to those of my subconscious self. 
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Take any daily incident. I see and hear, say, 
about a twentieth part of the details and remember 
about a hundredth part— that is, assuming that 
there is nothing special to stimulate my interest. 
But my subconscious self sees and hears practi- 
cally everything, and remembers most of it. Only 
I can’t use the memory, for I don’t know that I’ve 
got it, and can’t call it into being when I wish. 
But every now and then something happens .to 
turn on the tap of the subconscious, and a thin 
trickle comes through. I find myseK sometimes 
remembering names I was never aware of having 
heard, and httle incidents and details I had never 
consciously noticed. Imagination, you will say ; 
but it isn’t, for everything that that inner memory 
provides is exactly true. I’ve tested it. If I 
could only find some way of tapping it at will, I 
. should be an uncommonly efficient fellow. In- 
cidentally I should become the first scientist of 
the age, for the trouble with investigation and 
experiment is that the ordinary brain does not 
observe sufficiently keenly or remember the data 
sufficiently accurately.” 

“ That’s interesting,” I said. " I’m not at aU 
certain I haven’t noticed the same thing in my- 
self. But what has that to do with the madness 
that you say is infecting the world ? ” 

“ Simply this. The barriers between the con- 
scious and the subconscious have always been 
pretty stiff in the average man. But now "with 
the general loosening of screws they are growing 
shaky and the two worlds are getting mixed. It 
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is like two separate tanks of fluid wlicro the con- 
taining wall has worn into holes, and one is per- 
colating into the other. The result is confusion, 
and, if the fluids are of ft certain character, explo- 
sions. That is why I say that you can’t any 
longer take the clear psychology of most civilized 
human beings for granted. Something is welling 
up from primeval deeps to muddy it." / 

" I don’t object to that," I said. " We've 
overdano civilization, and personally I’m all for 
a little barbarism. I want a simpler world." 

** Then you won’t get it,” said Greenslade. Ho 
had become very serious now, and was looking 
towards Mary as ho talked. "The civilized is far 
simpler than the primeval. Ah history has been 
an cfTort to make dcQnitions, clear rules of thought, 
clear rules of conduct, solid sanctions, by which 
we can conduct our Ufe. These arc the work of 
tlic conscious self. The subconscious is an ele- 
mentary and taxless thing. If it intrudes on life 
two results must follow. There nill bo a weaken- 
ing of tho power of reasoning, which, after all, is 
the thing tliat brings men nearest to the Almighty, 
i^nd there \nll be a failure of nerve." 


I got up to get a light, for I u as beginning to 
feci depressed by tho doctor’s diagnosis of our 
times. I don’t know whether ho was altogether 
serious, for he presently sttwted on Ashing, which 
was one of las many hobbies. There was very 
fair dry-fly fishing to be had in our httle river, 
but 1 had taken a deer-forest with Archie Roy- 


lanco for tho season, and Greenslade was comin 
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I HEAR OF THE THREE HOSTAGES 

'■J^HERE is an odour about a country house 
1 wliich I love better than any scent in the 
■world. Mary used to say it was a mixture of 
lamp and dog and wood smoke, but at Posse, 
where there was electric hght and no dogs indoors, 
I fancy it was wood smoke, tobacco, the old 
walls, and wafts of the country coming in at the 
windows. I hked it best in the morning, when 
there was a touch in it of breakfast cooking, and 
I used to stand at the top of the staircase and sniff 
it as I went to my bath. But on the morning I 
■write of I could take no pleasure in it ; indeed 
it seemed to tantalize me ■noth a -vision of comitry 
peace which had somehow got broken. I couldn’t 
get that confounded letter out of my head. When 
I read it I had torn it up in disgust, but I found 
myself going do-wn in my dressing-go-wn, to the 
surprise of a housemaid, piecing together the 
fragments from the waste-paper basket, and read- 
ing it again. Tliis time I flung the bits into the 
new-kindled fire. 

I was perfectly resolved that I would have 
notliing to do -with Bullivant or any of his designs, 

, 26 
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but all tbc same I coaid not recapture the serenity 
Trhich yesterday had clothed me like a garment. 
I was down to breakfast before Slary, and had 
finished before she appeared- Then I lit my pipe 
and started on my usual lour of my domain, but 
nothing seemed qnite the same. It was a soft, 
fresh morning with no frost, and the scUIas along 
the edge of the lake were like bits of summer sky. 
QTje moor-hens were building, and the first daffo- 
dils were out in the rough grass below the clomp 
of Scotch firs, and old George Whaddon was nail- 
ing up rabbit wire and whistling through, his two 
remaining teeth, and generally the world was as 
clean and jolly as spring could make it. But I 
didn’t feel any more that it was really mine, only 
that I was looking on at a pretty picture. Some- 
thing had happened to jar the harmony between 
it and my mind, and 1 corsed Bollit-aot and his 
mtrusions. 

I returned by the front of the bouse, and there 
at the door, to my surprise, stood a big touting 
BoUs-Boycc. Paddock met me in the hall and 
handed me a card, on which I read the name of 
3Ir. Julius Victor. 

I knew It, of course, for the name of one of the 
richest men in the world— -the American banker 
who had done a lot of Britain’s financial business 
in the War, and was in Europe now at some 
international conference. I remembered that 
Elenkiron, who didn’t Bke his race, had once 
described him to me as " the whitest Jew since 
the Apostle Paul.” 
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In the library I found a taU man standing by 
the window looking out at our view. He turned 
as I entered, and I saw a thin face with a neatly 
trimmed grey beard, and the most worried eyes I 
nave ever seen in a human countenance. Every- 
thing about him was spruce and dapper — ^his 
beautifully-cut grey suit, his black tie and pink 
pearl pin, his blue-and-white linen, his exquisitely 
polished shoes. But the eyes were so wild and 
anxious that he looked dishevelled. 

“ General,” he said, and took a step towards 
me. 

We shook hands and I made him sit down. 

“ I have dropped the ‘ General,’ if you don’t 
mind,” I said. “ What I want to know is, have 
you had breakfast ? ” 

He shook his head. “ I had a cup of coffee on 
the road. I do not eat in the morning.” 

“ Where have you come from, sir ? ” I asked. 

“ From London.” 

Well, London is seventy-six miles from us, so 
he must have started early. I looked curiously 
at liim, and he got out of his chair and began to 
stride about. 

“ Sir Richard,” he said, in a low, pleasant voice 
which I could imagine convincing any man he 
tried it on, “ you are a soldier and a man of the 
world and will pardon my unconventionahty. My 
business is too urgent to waste time on apologies. 
I have heard of you from common friends as 
a man of exceptional resource and courage. I 
have been told in confidence something of youi’ 
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record. I ioTo come to implore your help in a 
desperate emergency.” 

1 passed him a hox of cigars, aud he took one 
and lit it carefully. I could see his long sKm 
fingers trembling as he held the match- 

” You may hare heard of me,” he rrent on. ” I 
am a very rich man, and my wealth has girea 
me power, so that Goremments honour me with 
their confidenee. I am concerned in various im- 
portant affairs, and it would bo false modesty 
to deny that my word is weightier than that 
of many Prime Miiustcrs. I am labouring. Sir 
Bichard, to secure peace in the world, and coa- 
ae«iacntly I have enemies, ell those who would 
perpetuate anarchy and war. 5Iy life has been 
more than once attempted, but that is nothing, 
f am wcil guarded. I am not, I think, more of a 
cow'ard than other meo, and Z am prepared to take 
my chance. But now I have been attacked by a 
subtler weapon, and I confess I have no defence. 
I bad a son, who died ten years ago at coUege. 
3Iy only other child is my daughter, Adela, a girl 
of nineteen. She came to Europe just before 
Christmas, for she was to be married in Paris in 
April. A fortnight ago she was hunting with 
friends in Northamptonshire — the place is called 
Eushford Court. On the morning of the Sth of 
Hatch she went for » walk to Eushford village to 
send a telegram, and was last seen passing through 
the lodge gates at twenty minutes past eleven. 
She has not been seen since.” 

” Good God I ’* I exelajmed, and rose from my 
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chair. Mr. Victor was looldng out of the window 
BO I walked to the other end of the room am 
fiddled with the books on a shelf. There wa: 
silence for a second or two, till I broke it. 

“ Do you suppose it is loss of memory ? ” . 
asked. 

“ No,” he said. “ It is not loss of memory. ] 
know — we have proof — that she has been kid 
napped by those whom I caU my enemies. . Sh( 
is being held as a hostage.” 

“ You know she is ahve 1 ” 

He nodded, for Ms voice was choking again, 

There is evidence wMch points to a very deep 
and devilish plot. It may be revenge, but I 
thinlc it more likely to be policy. Her captors 
hold her as security for their own fate.” 

“ Has Scotland Yard done nothing ? ” 

“ Everything that man could do, but the dark- 
ness only grows tMcker.” 

“ Surely it has not been in the papers. I don’t 
read them carefully, but I could scarcely miss a 
thing like that.” 

“ It has been kept out of the papers — for a 
reason wMch you will be told.” 

“ Mr. Victor,” I said, “ I’m most deeply sorry 
for you. Like you, I’ve just the one cliild, and 
if anything of that kind happened to Mm I should 
go mad. But I shouldn’t take too gloomy a 
view. Miss Adela wiU turn up aU right, and none 
the worse, though you may have to pay through 
the nose for it, I expect it’s ordinary blackmail 
and ransom.” 
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“ Ko,'* ho said very quietly. “ It is not biock- 
mail, and i£ it \rere, I would not pay the ransom 
demanded. Believe me. Sir Ricliard, it is a very 
desperate affair. More, Car more, is involved than 
the Cato of ono young girl. I am not going to 
touch on that side, ior the iutt story will be told- 
you later by ono better cqtiippcd to tell it- But 
the hostage is my daughter, my only child. ' I 
have come to beg your assistance in the search 
for her.” 

" But I’m no good at looking for things/’ I 
stammered. " I’m most awfully sorry for you, 
but I don’t see how I can help. If Scotland Yard 
is at a loss, it’s not hkcly that on utter nonce 
like me would succeed.” 

*' But you have a different kind of imagmation 
and a rarer kind of courage. I know what you 
have dono before, Sir Richard. I tell you you 
oro my last hope.” 

I sat dOTrn heavily and groaned. "I can't 
begin to explain to you tlio bottooiless futility cf 
your idea. It is quite true that in the IVar I iaJ 
some queer jobs and was lucky enough to 
some of them off. ' But, don’t you see, I vx? a 
soldier then, under orders, and it dida"^ 
signify wljcther I lost my life from a uremr r: 
the trenches or from a private bullet on thr 
stairs, I was in the mood lor any risb, end rrv 
wits were strung up and unnaturaDy teen. But 
that s all done with. I’m in a difierent laoad now 
and my mind is needy and gtass-srenm. Tve 
settled BO deep into the country that Bn just an 
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ordinary hay-see'd farmer. If I took a hand- 
■which I certainly vron’t — I’d only spoil tlie game 
Mr. Victor stood looking at me intently. ' 
thought for a moment he was going to offer m 
money, and rather hoped he would, for that woul 
have stiffened me like a ramrod, though it woul 
have spoiled the good notion I had of him. Th 
thought may have crossed his mind, but he wa 
clever enough to reject it. 

“ I don’t agree with a word you say abou 
yourself, and I’m accustomed to size up men. . 
appeal to you as a Christian gentleman to hel] 
me to recover my child. I am not going to pres; 
that appeal, for I have already taken up enougl 
of your time. My London address is on my card 
Good-bye, Sir Richard, and believe me, I am verj 
grateful to you for receiving me so kindly.” 

In five minutes he and his Rolls-Royce had gone 
and I was left in a miserable mood of shamefaced 
exasperation. I realized how ilr. Julius Victoi 
had made his fame. He knew how to handle 
men, for if he had gone on pleading he would 
only have riled me, whereas he had somehow 
managed to leave it aU to my honour, and thor- 
oughly unsettle my mind. 

I went for a short walk, cursing the world at 
large, sometimes feeling horribly sorry for that 
unfortunate father, sometimes getting angry be- 
cause he had tried to mix me up in his’ affairs. 
Of course I would not touch the thing ; I couldn’t ; 
it was manifestly impossible ; I had neither the 
capacity nor the inclination. I was, not a pro- 
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road from tho lodge. Tho result tras, said Mao* 
giliivray, that Macliray was sufroundc<l by un* 
authorized sanctuaries, which made tho doer easy 
to shift. Ho said tho best Umo was early in tho 
season when tho stags wore on tho upper ground, 
for it seemed that Jlachray had uncommonly fino 
high pastures. . . . Mary was In good spirits, for 
somebody had been complimentary about Ector 
John, and sho was satisded for tho moment that 
he wasn’t going to bo cut off by on early consump- 
tion. She was full of housekeeping questions 
about hlachray, and rcrcaled such spacious plans 
that MacgUUrray said that ho thought ho would 
pay us a Tisit, for it looked as if ho wouldn't lio 
poisoned, as ho usually was in fe'cotch shooting* 
lodges. It was a talk I should itavo enjoyed if 
there had not been tliat uneasy morning behind 
me and that interview I had still to get over. 

•'There was a shower after luncheon, eo ho and 
I settled ourselves in the library. “ I must leave 
at 3.30,” he said, ” eo I have got just a little more 
than an hour to tell you my business in.” 

“ Is it worth while starting T " I asked. '* I 
t to make it quite plain that under no cir* 
ces am I open to any offer to take on any 
any kind. I’m having a rest and a 
tay here for the summer, and then I 
y.” 

othmg to prevent your going to 
ugurt,” he eaid, opening his ej'cs, 
m going to suggest to you must be 
fore thea.” 
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“Well, you old nuisance” I cried, “you’re the 
second visitor from town I’ve had this morning,' 
There ’ll he a shortage of petrol soon.” 

“ Have you had a letter from Lord Artinswell ? ” 
he asked. 

“ I have, worse luck,” I said, 

“ Then you know what I’ve come about. But 
that can keep till after luncheon. Hurry it up, 
Dick, like a good fellow, for I’m as hungry as a 
famished kestrel.” 

He looked rather like one, with his sharp nose 
and lean head. It was impossible to be cross for 
long with Macgillivray, so we went out to look 
for Marj'. “ I may as well teU you,” I told him, 
“ that you’ve come on a fool’s errand. I’m not 
going to be jockeyed by you or any one' into 
making an ass of myself. Anyhow, don’t men- 
tion the thing to Mary. I don’t want her to be 
worried by your nonsense.” 

So at luncheon we talked about Fosse and the 
Cotswolds, and about the deer-forest I had taken 
— Maohray they called it — and about Sir Archi- 
bald Roy lance, my co-tenant, who had just had 
another try at breaking his neck in a steeplechase, 
MacgiUivray was by way of being a great stalkei 
and could tell me a lot about Machray. The 
crab of the place was its neighbours, it seemed 
for Haripol on the south was too steep for the 
lessee, a middle-aged manufacturer, to do justice 
to it, and the huge forest of Glenaicill on the easi 
was too big for any single tenant to shoot, anc 
the Machray end of it was nearly thirty miles bj 
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)ad fronx the lodge. The result Tras, said Mac- 
Jlivray, that Machray was surrounded by un- 
athomed sanctuaries, which made the deer easy 
1 Bhiffe. He said the best time was early in the 
jason when the stags were on the upper ground, 
ir it seemed that Machray had tascommonly fine 
igh pastures. . , . Mary was in good spirits, for 
imebody had been complimentary about Peter 
ohn, and she was satisfied for the moment that 
e wasn’t going to be cot off by an early consnmp- 
ion. She was full of, housekeeping questions 
bout hlaehray, and rorealed such spacious plans 
hst Macgillirray said that he thought be would 
ay VA a visit, for it looked as if ho wouldn’t he 
toisoned, as ho usually was in Scotch shooting* 
adgcs. It was a talk 1 should have enjoyed U 
here had not been that uneasy morning behind 
ue and that interview I had still to get over. 
.-Thcro was a shower after luncheon, so he and 
' settled ourselves in the library. “I must leave 
It 3.30,” he said, ” so I have got just a little more 
han an hour to tdl you my business in.” 

”1$ it vsorth while starting?” I asked. “I 
vant to make it quite plain that under no cir- 
jumstances am X open to any offer to take on any 
ijusiness of any land. I’m having a rest and a 
holiday. I stay hero for the summer, and then J 
go to Slacbray.” 

” There’s nothing to prevent your going to 
Machray in August,” ho said, opening his eyes, 
“pe nork I am going to suggest to j-ou must bo 
finished long before then.” 
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I suppose that surprised me, for I did not stop 
liim as I had meant to. I let him go on, and 
before I knew I found myself getting interested. 
I have a boy’s weakness for a yarn, and Mac- 
gillivray knew tliis and played on it. 

He began by saying very much what Dr. Green- 
slade had said the night before. A large part of 
the world had gone mad, and that involved the 
growth of inexplicable and unpredictable crime. 
All the old sanctities had become weakened, and 
men had grown too well accustomed to death 
and pain. This meant that the criminal had far 
greater resources at his command, and, if he were 
an able man, could mobihze a vast amount of 
utter recklessness and depraved ingenuity. The 
moral imbecile, he said, had been more or less a 
sport before the War ; now he was a terribly 
common product, and throve in batches and 
battalions. Cruel, humourless, hard, utterly want- 
ing in sense of proportion, but often fuU of a per- 
verted poetry and drunk with rhetoric — a hideous, 
untamable breed had been engendered. You 
found it among the young Bolshevik Jews, among 
the young entry of the wilder Communist sects, 
and very notably among the sullen murderous 
hobbledehoys in Ireland. 

“Poor devils,” Macgillivray repeated. “It is 
for their Maker to judge them, but we who are 
trying to patch up civilization have to see that 
they are cleared out of the world. Don’t imagine 
that they are devotees of any movement, good or 
bad. They are what I have called them, moral 
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mbccilea, who can be swept into any morement 
ly those who understand them. They are^ the 
leophytes and hierophants of crime, and it is as 
^minals that I have to do with them. Well, all 
Ihis desperate degenerate stuff is being used by a 
tew clever men who are not degenerates or any- 
thing of the sort, but only evil. There has never 
been such a chance for a rogue since the world 
began.” 

Then he told me certain facts, which must 
remain unpublished, at any rate during our hfe- 
times. The main point was that there were 
sinister brains at work to organiie for their own 
purposes the perilous staff lying about. All the 
centemporary anarchisca, be said, were inter* 
Donnected. and out of the misery of decent folto 
and the agony of the wretched tools certain smug 
tnirtpreman were prufftizr. He and his men, 
and indeed the force of dvUiaation 

—he mentioned esrecillT thcr Americans — had 
been on the trsff of cza c* she worst of these com- 
bines, and by a aerie; cf chances had 

got their hand cn it, Syv st any moment they 
could stretch out that hand and gather it in. 

Bet there was erx diScuIty. I learned from 
him that this par^rnltr o'^mbiae was not aware of 
the dangtr in winch £i stood, but that it mhzed 
that h mnrt rtaau in danger, eo it had taken 
prccautaoQE. Snoe Chrataas it had aeqeired 
hortagee. 

I to I fdt nither incredstea 

lAmt ibt rh-jk bataa. “I thinlc .toe lie 
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War we’re all too ready to jump at grandios( 
explanations of simple things. I’ll want a goot 
deal of convincing before I believe in your inter 
national clearing-house for crime.” 

“ I guarantee the convincing,” he said gravely 
“ You shall see all our evidence, and, unless ym 
have changed since I first knew you, your conclu 
sion won’t differ from mine. But let us come t( 
the hostages.” 

“ One I know about,” I put in. “ 1 had Mr 
Julius Victor here after breakfast.” 

Macgillivray exclaimed. “ Poor soul ! Wha 
did you say to him ? ” 

“ Deepest sympathy, but nothing doing.” 

“ And he took that answer 1 ” 

“ I won’t say he took it. But he went away 
What about the others ? ” 

“ There are two more. One is a young man 
the heir to a considerable estate, who was las 
seen by his friends in Oxford on the 17th day o 
Pebruary, just before diimer. He was an under 
graduate of Christ Church, and was living out o 
college in rooms in the High. He had tea at th 
Gridiron and went to his rooms to dress, for h 
was dining that night with the Halcyon Cfiub. J 
servant passed him on the stairs of his lodgings 
going up to his bedroom. He apparently did no 
come down, and since that day has not been seen 
You may have heard his name — ^Lord Mercot.” 

I started. I had indeed heard the name, am 
knew the boy a little, having met him occasionall' 
at our local steeplechases. He was the grandso: 
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nd heir of the old Hake of Alcester, the most 
espected ol tbe p\fier statesmen of England. 

“ They hare picked their bag carefully,” I said. 
‘ What is the third case 1 ” 

“The cruellest of all. You know Sir Arthur 
Yarclilf. He is a widower — lost his wife Just 
leiore the War, and he haa an only child, a little 
)oy about ten years old. The child — ^Dsvid is 
lis name — was the apple of his eye, and was at a 
ircparatory school near Rye. The father took a 
lOUse in the ncighbonrhood to bo near him, and 
.he hoy used to be allowed to come home for 
hncheon every Sunday. One Sunday ho came 
;o luncheon as usual, and started back in the pony* 
trap. The boy was very keen about birds, and 
ued to leave the trap and walk the last half'Oaile 
by a short cut across the marshes. Well, ho left 
the groom at the usual gate, and, hke Hisa Victor 
ind Lord Mercot, walked into black mystery.” 

This story really did horrify me. I remembered 
Sir Arthur WarcUff — the kind, worn face of the 
great soldier and administrator, and I could 
imagine hia grief and amdety. I know what I 
should have felt if it had been Peter John. A 
much-travelled young woman and an athletic 
young man were defcnccfol creatures compared 
to a poor little round-headed boy ol tea. But I 
gtiil felt the whole affair too fantastic for real 
tragedy. 

“ But what right have you to connect the three 
cases ? ” I asked. “ Three people disappear within 
a few weeks of each other in widely separated 
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parts of England. Miss Victor may have been 
kidnapped for ransom, Lord Mercot may have lost 
his memory, and David Warchff may have been 
stolen by tramps. Why should they be all part 
of one scheme! Why, for that matter, should 
any one of them have been the work of your 
criminal combine ? Have you any evidence for 
the hostage theory ! ” 

“ Yes.” MacgiUivray took a moment or two 
to answer. “ There is first the general probability. 
If a band of rascals wanted three hostages they 
could hardly find three better — the daughter of 
the richest man in the world, the heir of our 
greatest dukedom, the only clrild of a national 
hero. There is also direct evidence.” Again he 
hesitated. 

“ Do you mean to say that Scotland Yard has 
not a single clue to any one of these cases ? ” 

“ We have followed up a hundred clues, but 
they have all ended in dead waDs, Every detail, 
I assure you, has been gone through with a fine 
comb. No, my dear Dick, the trouble is not that 
we’re specially stupid on this side, but that there 
is some superlative cunning on the other. That 
is why I want you. You have a kind of knack of 
stumbling on truths which no amount of ordinary 
reasoning can get at. I have fifty men working 
day and night, and we have mercifully kept aU 
the cases out of the papers, so that we are not 
hampered by the amateur. But so far it’s a 
blank. Are you going to help ? ” 

No, I m not. But supposing I were, I don’t 
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Sfee tisat ycu’ve* a scrap cf pccv’f that th* three 
cases are ccmicctet.!. cr that aay cue c* theci ts d^e 
to the criciusil goes: that you say jvu re got j-our 
hand oru You’ve only givea me presutuptioas* 
aad precious thm. at that* ^Vhe^e‘s j\’ur direct 
erideace ! ” 

MacgUIirray locked a little erabarrassed. “• Tve 
started you at the wrong ecd.'” he s:dd. “'t 
should have made yea usderetand how big and 
desperate the thing is that wv’re cut agiiasS* aad 
then you’d have beea ia a more receptive meed 
for the cc«t c£ the srery. You kcow as well as I 
do that cold blood is not alwaj-a the most useful 
aecompammeat ia assessing evidecco. I add I 
had direct evidence cf ccancctica. and so I hare 
and the proof to cxy cur.d is cortaia.’* 

WeU» let's sec it»” 

‘‘It's a pcem. Oa Wednesday of last wwk, 
two days after XKvrid Warclitl disappear’d. 3Xr» 
Julius Ytetor^ the Euke cf Alcester. and Jiif «Vrthur 
Warelid received copies cf it by the drst post. 
They were tyjvd ca bits of fiirusy pap’or. the 
cuvelope^ had the addresses typed, and they had 
been posted in the West tVatral district cf kccdon 
the aftercQoa before.” 

He handed roe a copy, and this was what I 
read: 

“ Seek where under midnight's sua 


Spua the seer who cannet see.” 



I burst out laughing, for I could not help it 
the -whole thing -was too preposterous. These sis 
liaes of indifierent doggerel seemed to me to put 
the coping-stone of nonsense on the business. 
But I checked myself when I saw Macgilhvray’s 
face. There was a slight flush of annoyance on his 
cheek, but for the rest it was grave, composed, and 
in deadly earnest. Now Macgflli-vray was not a fool, 
and I was bound to respect his beliefs. So I pulled 
myself together and tried to take things seriously. 

“ That’s proof that the three cases are linked 
together,” I said. “ So much I grant you. ■ But 
where’s the proof that they are the work of the 
great criminal combine that you say you have got 
your hand on 1 ” 

lilacgillivray rose and walked restlessly about 
the room. “ The e-vidence is mainly presumptive, 
' but to my mind it is certain presumption. You 
know as well as I do, Dick, that a case may be 
final and yet very difficult to set out as a series of 
facts. My -view on the matter is made up of a 
large number of tiny indications and cross-bear- 
ings, and I am prepared to bet that if you put 
your mind honestly to the business you -wiU take 
the same -view. But I’ll give you this much bj 
way of direct proof — ^in hunting the big show we 
had several communications of the same nature 
as this doggerel, and utterly unlike anytliing else 
I ever struck in criminology. There’s one of the 
miscreants who amuses himself -with sending use- 
less clues to his adversaries. It shows how secure 
the gang thinks itself.” 
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“ Well, you’ve got that gang anyhow. I don’t 
quite see why the hostages should trouble 'you. 
You’ll gather them in when yon gather in the 
malefactors.” 

“ I wonder. Remember we are dealing with 
moral imbeciles. When they find themselves 
cornered they won’t play for safety. They’ll use 
their hostages, and when we refuse to bargain 
they’d take their last revenge on them.” 

I suppose I stared unbelievingly, for he went on. 

” Yes. They’ll mnrder them in cold blood — three 
innocent people — and then swing themselves with 
a lighter mind. I know the type. They’ve don® 
it hefore.” He mentioned one or two recent 
instances. 

” Good God I ” I cried. ** It’s a hotribl® 
thought ! The only thing for you is to go canny, 
and not strike till you have got the victims out of 
their clntch«.” 

“We can’t,” he said solemnly. “That is 
precisely the tragedy of the business. We must 
strike early in Jane. I won’t trouble you with 
the reasons, but, beheve me, they are final. There 
is just a chance of a settlement in Ireland, and 
there are certain events of the first importance 
impending in Italy and America, and all depend 
upon the activities of the gang being at an end 
by midsummer. Do you grasp that ? By mid- 
summer we must stretch out our hand. By 
midsummer, unless they are released, the three 
hostages win be doomed. It is a ghastly dilemnjp*«^ 
but in the public interest there is only one 
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out. I ouglit to say that Victor and the Duke 
and- Warcliff are aware of this fact, and accept 
the situation. They are big men, and will do 
their duty even if it breaks their hearts.” 

There was silence for a minute or two, for I did 
not know what to say. The whole story seemed 
to me incredible, and yet I could not doubt a 
syllable of it when I looked at Macgillivray’s 
earnest face. I felt the horror of the business 
none the less because it seemed also partly un- 
real ; it had the fantastic grimness of a nightmare. 
But most of aU I realized that I was utterly in- 
competent to help, and as I understood that I 
could honestly base my refusal on incapacity 
and not on disinclination I began to feel more 
comfortable. 

“ Well,” said Macgillivray, after a pause, “ are 
you going to help us ? ” 

” There’s notliing doing with that Sunday- 
paper acrostic you showed me. That’s "the sort 
of riddle that’s not meant to be guessed. I 
suppose you are going to try to work up from 
the information you have about the combine 
towards a clue to the hostages.” 

He nodded. 

“ Now, look here,” I said ; “ you’ve got fifty of 
the quickest brains in Britain working at the job. 
They’ve found out enough to put a lasso round/ 
the enemy which you can draw tight whenever 
you like. They’re trained to the work and I’m 
not. What on earth would be the use of an 
amateur like me butting in ? I wouldn’t be half 
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aa good as any one the fifty. I’m not an 
arpert, I’m not quick'wittcd, I’m a bIott, patient 
fellow, and this Joh, as you admit, is one that has 
to be done against time. If you think it over, 
you’ll see that it’s sheer nonsense, my dear chap." 

" You’ve succeeded before with worse material.” 

"That was pure luck, and it was fn tho War 
when, as I tell you, my mind was morbidly active. 
Besides, anything I did then I A’d in the field, and 
what yoU'Want mo to do now is office work. You 
know I’m no good at office work — ^Blenkiron 
always said so, and BuBivant never used me on it. 
It isn’t because I don’t want to help, but because 
1 can’t." 

" I believe you can. And the thing is so grave 
that I daren’t leave any chance unexplored. 
Won’t you come ? " 

" No. Because I could do nothing.” 

"Because you haven’t a mind for it.” 

" Because I haven’t the right kind of mind for 
it.” 

He looked at his watch and got up, smiling 
rather ruefully. 

“ I've had my say, and now you know what I 
want of you. I’m not going to take your answer 
as final. Think over what I’ve said, and let mo 
hear from you within the next day or two." 

But I had lost all my doubts, for it was very 
clear to me that on every ground I was domg the 
right thing. 

“Don’t delude yourself with thinking that I’ll 
change my mind,” I said, as I saw him Into Jus 
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car. “ Honestly, old fellow, if I could be an atom 
of use I’d join you, but for your own sake you’ve 
got to count me out this time.” 

Then I went for a walk, feeling pretty cheerful. 

I settled the question of the pheasants’ eggs with 
the keeper, and went down to the stream to see 
if there was any hatch of fly. It had cleared up 
to a fine evening, and I thanked my stars that I 
was out of a troublesome business with an easy 
conscience, and could enjoy my peaceful life 
again. I say “ with an easy conscience,” for 
though there were little dregs of disquiet still 
lurking about the bottom of my mind, I had only 
to review the facts squarely to approve my deci- 
sion. I put the whole thing out of my thoughts 
and came back with a fine appetite for tea. 

There was a stranger in the drawing-room with 
Jlary, a slim, oldish man, very straight and erect, 
with one of those faces on which life has written 
so much that to look at them is like reading a good 
book. At first I didn’t recognize him when he 
rose to greet me, but the smile that wrinkled the 
corners of his eyes and the slow deep voice brought 
back the two occa/Sions in the past when I had 
run across Sir Arthur Warcliff. ... My heart 
sank as I shook hands, the more as I saw how 
solenm was Mary’s face. She had been hearing 
the. story which I hoped she would never hear. 

I thought it best to be very frank with him. 
“ I can guess your errand, Sir Arthur,” I said, 
“ and I’m extremely sorry that you should have 
come this long journey to no purpose.” Then I 
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told h im of the visits of 3Ir. Julias Victor and 
JlacpUirray, and what they had said, and what 
had been ray answer, I think I made it as clear 
as day tliat I could do nothing, and he seemed to 
assent. Mary, I remember, never lifted her eyes. 

Sir Arthur had also look^ at the ground while 
I was speaking, and now he turned Ids wise old 
face to me, and I saw what ravages his new 
anxiety had made in it. He could not have been 
much over sixty and he looked a hundred. 

“I do not dispute your decision, Sir Richard,” 
ho said. “I know that yon would have helped 
me if it bad been possible. But I confess I am 
sorely disappointed, for yon were my last hope. 
Tou see — you see — I had nothing left in the 
world but Davie. If ho had died 1 think I could 
have bomo it, but to know nothing about him 
and to imagine terrible things is almost too much 
for my fortitude.” 

I hare never been through a more painful 
experience. To hear a voice falter that had been 
used to command, to see tears in the steadfastest 
eyes that ever looked on the world, made me want 
to howl like a dog. I would have given a thou- 
sand pounds to be able to bolt into the hbrarj' and 
lock the door. 

llary appeared to me to be behaving very oddly. 
She seemed to hare the deliberate purpose of 
probing the wound, for sbo encouraged Sir Arthur 
to speak of his boy. He showed us a miniature 
ho carried with him — an extraordinarily handsome 
child with rride grey eyes and bis head most 
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car. “ Honestly, old fellow, if I could be an atom 
of use I’d join you, but for your own sake you’ve 
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again. I say “ with an easy conscience,” for 
though there were little dregs of disquiet stiU 
lurking about the bottom of my mind, I had only 
to review the facts squarely to approve my deci- 
sion. I put the whole thing out of my thoughts 
and came back with a fine appetite for tea. 

There was a stranger in the drawing-room with 
Mary, a slim, oldish man, very straight and erect, 
until one of those faces on which life has written 
so much that to look at them is like reading a good 
book. At first I didn’t recognize him when he 
rose to greet me, but the smile that wrinkled the 
corners of his eyes and the slow deep voice brought 
back the two occasions in the past when I had 
run across Sir Arthur Warcliff. . . . My heart 
sank as I shook hands, the more as I saw how 
solemn was Mary’s face. She had been hearing 
the story which I hoped she would never hear. 

I thought it best to be very frank with him. 
“I can guess your errand. Sir Arthur,” I said, 
" and I’m extremely sorry that you should have 
come this long journey to no purpose.” Then I 
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told him of the visits of Mr, Julius Victor and 
JIacgillivray, and whafc they had said, and what 
had been my answer. I think I made it as clear 
as day that I could do nothing, and he seemed to 
assent. Mary, I remember, never lifted her eyes. 

Sir Arthur ;^d also looked at the ground while 
I was speaking, and now he turned his wise old 
face to me, and I saw what ravages his new 
anxiety had made in it. He could not have been 
much over sixty and he looked a hundred. 

“ I do not dispute your decision, Sir Richard,*' 
he said. *' I know that you would have helped 
mo if it had been possible. But 1 confess I am 
sorely disappointed, for you were my last hope. 
You see — ^you sea — I had nothing left in the 
world but X)avie. If ho had died 1 think I could 
have borne it, but to know notlung about him 
and to imagiae terrible things is almost too much 
for my fortitude.” 

I have never been through a more painful 
experience. To hear a voice falter that bad been 
Used to command, to see tears in the steadfastest 
eyes that ever looked on the world, made mo want 
to howl like a dog I would have given a thou* 
sand pounds to be able to bolt into the library and 
lock the door. 

Mary appeared to me to be behaving very oddly. 
She seemed to have the deliberate purpose of 
probing the wound, for she encouraged Sir Arthur 
to speak of his boy. Ho showed us a miniature 
ho carried with liim — an ertraordinanly handsome 
child with wide grey eyes and his head most 
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nobly set upou his shoulders. A grave little boy, 
with the look of utter trust which belongs to 
children who have never in their lives been un- 
fairly treated. Mary said something about the 
gentleness of the face. 

“ Yes, Davie was very gentle,” his father said. 
“ I think he was the gentlest thing I have ever 
known. That little boy was the very flower of 
courtesy. But he was curiously stoical, too. 
When he was distressed, he only shut his lips 
tight, and never cried. I used often to feel 
rebuked by him.” 

And then he told us about Davie’s performances 
at school, where he was not distinguished, except 
as showing a certain talent for cricket. “ I am 
very much afraid of precocity,” Sir Arthur said, 
with the ghost of a smile. “ But he was always 
educating himself in the right way, learning to 
observe and think.” It seemed that the boy was 
a desperately keen naturalist, and would be out 
at all hours watching wild things. He was a 
great fisherman too, and had killed a lot of trout 
with the fly on hill burns in Galloway. And as 
the father spoke I suddenly began to reaUze the 
little chap, and to thinlii that he was just the 
kind of boy I wanted Peter John to be. I liked 
the stories of his love of nature and trout streams. 
It came on me like a thunderclap that if I were in 
his father’s place I should certainly go mad, and 
I was amazed at the old man’s courage. 

“ I tliink he had a kind of genius for animals,” 
Sir Arthur said. “ He knew the habits of birds 
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by instinct, and used to talk of them as other 
people talk of their friends. He and I were great 
cronies, and ho would tell me long stones in Ids 
little quiet voice of birds and beasts ho had seen 
on his walks. He had odd names for them 
too. . . 

The thing was almost too pitiful to endure. I 
felt as if I had known the child all my life, I could 
see him playing, I could hear his voice, and aa for 
Jlary she was unashamedly weeping. 

Sir Arthur’s eyes were dry now, and there was 
no catch in his voice as he spoke. But suddenly 
a sharper Sash of realtzatton came 'on him and 
his words became a strained cry ; “ Where is he 
now 1 ^Vhat are they doing to him 1 0 God 1 
3Iy beloved little man — my gentle little Dovie 1 " 

Tliat fairly floiahed me. Mary’s arm was 
round the old man's neck, and I saw that he was 
trying to pull himself together, but I didn’t see 
anything clearly. I only know that I was march- 
ing about the room, scarcely noticing that our 
guest was leaving. I remember ehaWng hands 
with him, and hearing him say that it had done 
him good to talk to us. It was Mary who 
escorted him to the car, and when she returned 
it was to find me blaspheming like a Turk at the 
window. I had ^ung the thing open, for I felt 
suffocated, though the evening was cool. The 
mixture of anger and disgust and pity in my heart 
nearly choked me. 

“ TOy the devil can’t I be left alone ? ” I cried. 
** I don’t ask for much — only a little peace. Why 
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by instinct, and used to taUc of them as other 
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on his walks. He had odd names for them 
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in Heaven’s name should I he dragged into other 

people’s business ? Why on earth ” 

Mary was standing at my elbow, her face rather 
white and tear-stained. 

“ Of course you are going to help,” she said. 

Her words made clear to me the decision which 
I must have taken a quarter of an hour before, 
and all the passion went out of me like wind out 
of a pricked bladder. 

“ Of course,” I answered. “ By the way, I had 
better telegraph to MacgOlivray. And Warcliff 
too. What’s his address ? ” 

“ You needn’t bother about Sir Arthur,” said 
Mary. “ Before you came in — ^when he told me 
the story — I said he could count on you. Oh, 
Dick, think if it had been Peter John I ” 



CHAPTER in 


RESEARCHES IN THE SURCONSCIOHS 

I WENT to bed in the perfect certainty that 
I TTouldn’t sleep. That happened to me 
about once a year, when my mind was excited or 
angry, and I knew no way of dodging it. There 
was a fine moon, and the windows were sheets of 
opal cut by the dark jade limbs of trees ; light 
winds were stirring the creepers ; owls hooted 
like sentries exchanging passwords, ond some* 
times a' rook would talk la its dreams ; the little 
odd squeaks and rumbles of wild life came faintly 
from the woods ; and I lay staring at the celling 
with my thoughts running round about in a futile 
circus- Jlary’s even breathing tantalized me, for 
I never knew any one with her perfect gift for 
slumber. I used to say that if her pedigree could 
be properly traced it would be found that she 
descended direct from one of the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus who married ono of the Foolish 
Virgins. 

What kept me wakeful was pnncipally the 
thought of that poor little boy, David Warcliff. 
I was sorry for Jfiss Victor and Lord Mercot, and 
u 
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desperately sorry for tlie parents of all tliree, but 
wbat I could not stand was the notion of the 
innocent little chap, who loved birds and fishing 
and the open air, liidden away in some stuffy 
den by the worst kind of blackguards. The 
tiling preyed on me till I got to think it had 
happened to us and that Peter John was missing. 
I rose and prowled about the windows, looking 
out at the quiet night, and wondering how the 
same world could contain so much trouble and 
so much peace. 

I laved my face with cold water and lay down 
again. It was no good letting my thoughts race, 
so I tried to fix them on one point in the hope 
that I would get drowsy. I endeavoured to 
recapitulate the evidence which Macgillivray had 
recited, hut only made foolishness of it, for I 
simply could not concentrate. I saw always the 
face of a small boy, who bit his lips to keep himself 
from tears, and another perfectly liideous face 
that kept turning into one of the lead figures in 
the rose garden. A ridiculous rhyme, too, ran in 
my head — something about the “ midnight sun ” 
and the “ fields of Eden.” By-and-by I got 
it straightened out into the anagram business 
MacgiUivray had mentioned. I have a fly-paper 
memory for verso when there is no reason why I 
should remember it, and I found I could repeat 
the six lines of the doggerel. 

After that I found the fines mixing themselves 
up, and suggesting all kinds of odd pictures to my 
brain. I took to paraphrasing them— “ Under 
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the midnight aun, where harrests are poor” — 
that was Scandinavia anyhow, or maybe Iceland 
or Greenland or I<abrador, Who on earth was 
the sower who sowed in the fields of Eden 1 
Adam, perhaps, or Abel, who was the first farmer ? 
Or an angel in heaven 1 More like an angel, I 
thought, for the line sounded like a hymn. Any- 
how it was infernal nonsense. 

The last two lines took to escaping me, and 
that made me force my mind out of the irritable 
confusion in which it was bogged. Ahl I had 
them again t 

“ ^Vhere be^de the sacred tree 
Spins the seer who cannot see.*' 

The sacred tree was probably Yggdrasil and the 
spinner one of the Noms. I had once taken an. 
interest in Norse mythology, but I couldn’t 
remember whether ono of the Noms was bUnd. 
A blind woman spinning. Now where had I 
heard something hke that ? Heard it quite 
recently, too I 

The discomfort of wakefulness is that you are 
not fully awake. But now I was suddenly in full 
possession of my senses, and worrying at that 
balderdash like a dog at a bone. I had been 
quite convinced that there was a clue in it, but 
that it would be impossible to hit on the clue. 
But now I had a ray of hope, for I seemed to feel 
a very faint and vague flavour of reminiscence. 

Scandinavian harvests, the fields of Eden, the 
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blind spinner — oh, it was maddening, for every 
time I repeated them the sense of having recently 
met with something similar grew stronger. The 
North — Norway — surely I had it there ! Norway 
— what was there about Norway ? — Salmon, elk, 
reindeer, midnight sun, saeters — ^the last cried out 
to me. And the blind old woman that spun ! 

I had it. These were two of the three facts 
which Dr. Greenslade had suggested the night be- 
fore as a foundation for his imaginary “ shocker.” 
What was the third ? A curiosity shop in North 
London kept by a Jew with a dyed beard. That 
had no obvious connection with a sower in the 
fields of Eden. But at any rate he had got two 
of them identical with the doggerel. ... It was a 
clue. It must be a clue. Greenslade had some- 
where and somehow heard the jingle or the sub- 
stance of it, and it had simk into the subconscious 
memory he had spoken of, without his being 
aware of it. WeU, I had got to dig it out. If I 
could discover where and how he had heard the 
thing, I had struck a trail. 

When I had reached this conclusion, I felt 
curiously easier in my mind, and almost at once 
fell asleep. I awoke to a gorgeous spring morn- 
ing, and ran down to the lake for my bath. I 
felt that I wanted all the freshening and screwing 
up I could get, and when I dressed after an icy 
plunge I was ready for all comers. 

Slary was down in time for breakfast, and busy 
with her letters. She spoke little, and seemed to 
be waiting for me to begin ; but I didn’t want to 
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aiso the matter irhich traa uppermost in our 
ttinds till I saTT my way clearer, so I said I was . 
; 0 JDg to take two days to think things over, 
fc was Wednesday, bo I wired to SXacgiliivTay 
o expect me in London on Friday morning, 
ind I scribbled a lino to Mr. Julios Victor. By 
lalf-past nine I was on the road making for 
Jreenslado'a lodg^n^. 

I caught him in the act of starting on his rounds, 
md made him sit down and listen to me. I had 

0 give him the gist of MacgiUivray’s story, with 
artracts from those of Victor and Sir Arthur. 
Before I was half-way through be had 6ung o5 
lis overcoat, and before I had finished he had lit 

1 pipe, which was a breach of his ritual not to 
iffloko before the evetuog. IVhen I stopped he 
bad that wildish look in his light eyes which you 
see in a calm terrier’s when be is digging out a 
badger. 

You’ve taken on this job T ” ho asked 
brusquely. 

I nodded. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t have had much respect for 
you if you had refused. How can I help ? Count 
on me, if I’m any use. Good God I I never heard 
a more damnable story.” 

” Have you got hold of the rhyme ? ” I repeated 
it, and he said it after me. 

“Now, you remember the talk we had after 
dinner the night before last. You showed me how 
a ‘ shocker ’ was written, and you took at random 
three facts as the foundation. They were, you 
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remember, a blind old woman spinning in the 
Western Highlands, a saeter in Norway, and a 
curiosity shop in North London, kept by a Jew 
with a dyed beard. Well, two of your facts are 
in that six-hne jingle I have quoted to you.” 

“ That is an odd coincidence. But is it any- 
thing more ? ” 

“ I believe that it is. I don’t hold with ooinci- 
dences. There’s generally some explanation which 
we’re not clever enough to get at. Your inven- 
tions were so odd that I can’t tliink they were 
mere inventions. You must have heard them 
somehow and somewhere. You know what you 
said about your subconscious memory. They’re 
somewhere in it, and, if you can remember just 
how they got there, you’ll give me the clue I 
want. That six-line rhyme was sent in by people 
who were so confident ' that they didn’t mind 
giving their enemies a clue — only it was a clue 
which they knew could never be discovered. 
Macgillivray and his fellows can make notliing of. 
it — ^never will. But if I can start from the other 
end I’ll get it on their rear. Do you see what 
I mean ? I’m going to make you somehow or 
other dig it out.” 

He shook his head. “ It can’t be done, Dick, 
Admitting your premise — ^that I heard the non- 
sense and didn’t invent it — ^the subconscious 
can t be handled like a business proposition. I 
remember unconsciously and I can’t recall con- 
sciously. . , . But I don’t admit your premise. I 
thinlc the whole thing is common coincidence.” 
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“I don’t,” I said atobbomly, “and even if I 
did I’m bound to assume the contrary, for it’s 
the oniy card I pc»se^ You’re got to sit down, 
old chap, and do your damnedest to remember. 
You’ve been in every Idnd of odd stow, and my 
belief is that you htard that nonsense. Dig it 
out of your memory and we’ve a chance to win. 
Othci-wise, I see nothing but tragedy.” 

He got up and put on his overcoat. “ Pve got 
a long round of visits which will take me all day. 
Of course I’ll try, but I warn you that I haven’t 
Ibts ghost of a hope. These things don’t come 
by care and searching I’d better sleep at the 
llanor to-night. How long can you give me * ” 

** Two days — I go op to town on Friday morn- 
ing. Yes, you must take up your quarters with 
us. Slary Insists on it.” 

There was a crying of young Iambs from the 
meadow, and through the open window came the 
sound of the farm carts jolting from the stack- 
yard into the lane. Grcenalade screwed up his 
face and laughed. 

“ A nasty breach in your country peace, Dick. 
You know I’m with you if there’s any trbublo 
going. Let’s get the thing clear, for there’s a lot 
of researching ahead of me. lly three were an 
old blind woman spinning in the Western High- 
lands — ^U'estern Highlands, was it 1 — a saeier ham, 
and a Jew cariosity shop. The other three were 
a blind spinner under a sacred tree, a saettr of 
sorts, and a sower in the fields of Eden — ^Lord, 
such rot { Two pairs seem to coincide, the other 
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pair looks hopeless. Well, here goes for fortune ! 
I’m going to break my rule and take my pipe with 
me, for this business demands tobacco.” 

I spent a busy day \mting letters and making 
arrangements about the Manor, for it looked as if 
I might be little at home for the next month. 
Oddly enough, I felt no restlessness or any par- 
ticular anxiety. That would come later ; for the 
moment I seemed to be waiting on Providence in 
the person of Tom Greenslade'. I was trusting 
my instinct, which told me that in those random 
words of his there was more than coincidence, and 
that with luck I might get from them a line ^on 
our problem. 

Greenslade turned up about seven m the even- 
ing, rather glum and preoccupied. At dinner he 
ate nothing, and when we sat afterwards in the 
“'hr ary he seemed to be chiefly interested in read- 

>5 the advertisements in the Times. When I 
■ asked “ What luck ? ” he turned on me a dis- 
consolate face. 

“ It is the most futile job I ever took on,” he 
groaned. “ So far it’s an absolute blank, and 
anyhow I’ve been taking the wrong line. I’ve 
been trying to think myself into recoUection, and, 
as I said, this thing comes not by searching, nor 
yet by prayer and fasting. It occurred to me 
that I might get at something by following up 
the differences between the three pairs. It’s a 
famihar method in inductive logic, for difference', 
are often more suggestive than resemblances. * 

I worried away at the ‘ sacred tree ’ as contr- 
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with tho ‘Western Highlands* and the ‘fields of 
Eden * as set against the curiosity shop. No 
earthly good. I gare myself a headache, and I 
daresay IVe poisoned half my patients. It’s no 
use, Dick, but I’ll peg away for the rest of the 
prescribed two days. I’m lotting my mind lie 
fallow now and trusting to inspiration. I’ve got 
two faint glimmerings of notions. First, I don't 
believe I said * Western Highlands.’ ” 

“I’m positive those were your words. What 
did yon say, then 1 ’’ 

“Hanged if I know, but I’m pretty certain it 
wasn’t that. I can’t explain properly, but you 
get an atmosphere about certain things in your 
mind, and that phrase somehow Jars with the at- 
mosphere. DilTercnt key. Wrong tone. Second, 
I’ve got a hazy intuition that the thing, if it 
is really in my memory, is somehow mixed up 
with a hymn tune. I don’t know what tune, 
and the whole impression is as vague as smoke, 
but I tell it you for what it is worth. If I could 
get the right tune, I might remember some- 
thing.” 

“ You’ve stopped thinking 1 *’ 

" Utterly. I’m an ASoUan harp to bo played 
on by any wandering wind. You see, if I did 
hear these three tilings there is no conscious 
rational clue to it. They were never part of my 
workaday mind. Tho only chance is that some 
material phenomenon may come along and link 
itself with them and so rebuild the scene where I 


/t 


heard them. A scent would bo best, but a tui^ 
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miglit do. Our one hope — and it’s about at 
strong as a single thread of gossamer on the grass 
— is that that tune may drift into my head. Yoi 
see the point, Dick ? Thought won’t do, for the 
problem doesn’t concern the mind, but some tinj 
physical sensation of nose, ear, or eye migb^ 
press the button. Now, it may be haUucinatio 
but I’ve a feeling that the three facts I thoug 
I invented were in some infinitely recondite ws 
connected with a hymn tune.” 

He went to bed early, while I sat up till near 
midnight writing letters. As I went upstairs, 
had a strong sense of futility and discouragemer 
It seemed the merest trifling to be groping amoi 
these spectral unrealities, while tragedy, as I 
and indisputable as a mountain, was overhan 
ing tis. I had to remind myseK how often t 
trivial was the vital before I got rid of the pri' 
in my conscience. I was tired and sleepy, ai 
as I forced myself to think of the immedia 
problem, the six lines of the jingle were all blurre 
Wlule I undressed I tried to repeat them, b 
could not get the fourth to scan. It came out 
“ fields of Erin,” and after that the green fiel 
of Erin.” Then it became “ the green fields 
Eden.” 

I found myself humming a tune. • 

It was an old hymn which the Salvation Arn 
used to play in the Cape Town streets when 
was a schoolboy. I hadn’t heard it or thought 
it for thirty years. But I remembered the tu: 
very clearly, a pretty, catchy thing like an ear 
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Victariao drairing-room ballad, and I remembered 
the words of the chorus— 

“ Ofl the otbET ttdfe of ^ordao 


I marched off to Greenslade’s room and found 
him lying wde awake staring at the ccUing, with 
the lamp hy bis bedside lit. I must ha'ee broken 
in on some train of thought, for he looked at me 
crossly. ’’ 

“ I’ve got your tune,” I esad, and I wiustled it, 
and then quoted what words I remembered. 

“Tone be blowed,” he said. “I never beard 
it before.*' Sot he hammed it after me, and 
made mo repeat the words several times. 

** Ko good, Pm afraid. It doesn’t seem to hank 
on to anything. Lord, this is a fool's game. I'm 
off to sleep.” 

But three minutes later came a knock at my 
dressing-room door, and Grecuslade entered. I 
saw by his eyes that be was excited. 

"It's the tune all right. I can't explain why, 
but those three blessed facts of mine fit into zfc 
like prawM uj an aspic. Pm feeling my way 
towards the light now. I thought Pd just tell 
you, for you may sleep betfec for hearing it.” 

I slept like a log, and went down to breakfast 
feeling more cbeerfnl than I had felt for several 
days. But the doctor seemed to have had a poor 
tdght. His eyes looked gummy and heavy, and 
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lie had ruffled liis hair out of aU hope of order. 
I knew that trick of his ; when his hair began to 
stick up at the back he was out of sorts either in 
mind or body. I noticed that he had got himself 
up in knickerbockers and thick shoes. 

After breakfast he showed no inclination to 
smoke. “ I feel as if I were going to be beaten 
on the post,” he groaned. “ I’m a complete 
convert to your view, Dick. I heard my three 
facts and didn’t invent them. What’s more, my 
three are definitely linked with the three in those 
miscreants’ doggerel. That tune proves it, for it 
talks about the ‘ fields of Eden,’ and yet is identi- 
fied in my memory with my three wdiich didn’t 
mention Eden. That’s a tremendous point, and 
proves we’re on the right road. But I’m hanged 
if I can get a step farther. Wherever I heard the 
facts I heard the tune, but I’m no nearer finding 
out that place. I’ve got one bearing, and I need 
a second to give me the point of intersection I 
want, and how the deuce I’m to get it I don’t 
know.” 

Greenslade was now keener even than I was on 
the chase, and indeed his lean anxious face was 
uncommonly like an old hound’s. I asked him 
what he was going to do. 

At ten o’clock precisely I start on' a walk — 
right round the head of the Windrush and home 
by the Forest. It’s going to be a thirty-mile 
stride at a steady four and a half miles an hour, 
wluch, with half an hour for lunch, will get me 
back here before six. I’m going to drug my body 
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and mind into apathy by hard exercise. Then 1 
shall have a hot bath and a good dinner, and after 
that, when I’m properly fallow, I may get the 
revelation. The mistake I made yesterday was 
in trying to think" 

It was a gleamy, blustering March morning, the 
very weather for a walk, and I would have liked 
to Bceompany him. Aa it was I watched his long 
legs striding up the field we call Big Pasture, and 
then gave up the day to tho job of putting Ix)ch 
Leven fry into one of the ponds — a task so 
supremely muddy and wet that I bad very little 
leisure to think of other ilungs. In tho after* 
noon I rode over to the market town to see my 
builder, and got back only just before dinner 
to learn that Greenslade bad returned. He wos 
now walloning in a hot bath, according to hU 
programme. 

At dinner ho seemed to be in better spirits. The 
wind had heightened his colour, and given him a 
ferocious appetite, and the 1006 Clicquot, which 
I regard as tho proper drink after a hard day, gave 
him the stimulus he needed. Ho talked as he had 
talked three niglits ago, before this busines<« got 
us in its clutches. Mary disappeared after dinner, 
and we sat ourselves in big chairs before the 
hbrary fire, like two drowsy men who have had 
ft busy day in the optm air, I thought I had 
better say nothing till he chose to speak. 

He was silent for a long time, and then he 
laughed, not very mirthfully. 

I’m as far o2 it as ever. All day I’re been 
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letting my mind wander and measuring ojBE miles 
with my two legs like a pair of compasses. But 
nothing has come to me. No word yet of that 
confoimded cross-bearing I need. I might have 
heard that tune in any one of a thousand parts 
of the globe. You see, my rackety life is a dis- 
advantage — I’ve had too many different sorts of 
experience. If I’d been a curate all my days in 
one village it would have been easier.” 

I waited, and he went on, speaking not to me 
but to the fire. 

“I’ve got an impression so strong that it 
amounts to certainty that I never heard the 
words ‘ Western Highlands.’ It was something 
like it, but not that.” 

“ Western Islands,” I suggested. 

“ What could they be ? ” 

“ I think I’ve heard the phrase used about the 
islands off the west coast of Ireland. Does that 
help you ? ” 

He shook his head. “ No good. I’ve never 
been in Ireland.” 

After that he was silent again, staring at the 
fire, while I smoked opposite him, feeling pretty 
blank and dispirited. I realized that I had 
banked more than I knew on this fine of inquiry 
which seemed to be coming to nothing. . . . 

Then suddenly there happened one of those 
trivial things which look like accidents, but I 
believe^ are part of the reasoned government of 
the universe. ' . 

I leaned forward to knock out the ashes of my 
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pipe against the stone vOdge of the hearth. I 
hammered harder than I intended, and the pipe, 
Tvhich was an old one, broke off at the bowl, 
I exclaimed irritably, for I hate to lose an old 
pipe, and then pulled up sharp at the sight of 
Greenslade. 

He was staring open-mouthed at the fragments 
in my hand, and his eyes were those of a man 
whose thoughts are far away. He held up one 
hand, while I froze into silence. Then the ten* 
sion relaxed, and he dropped back into Ins chair 
nith a sigh. 

“ The cross-bearing I ” ho said. ** I’ve got it. 

. . . Medina.” 

Then ho laughed at my puzzled face. 

"Pin not mad, Dick. I onco talked to a man, 
and as we talked ho broke the bowl of his pipo 
as you hare just done. Ho was the man who 
hummed the hymn tune, and though I haven’t 
the remotest recollection of what ho said, I am as 
certain as that I am alive that ho gave mo the 
three facts which sunk into the abyss of my 
subconscious memory. Wait a minute. Yes. I 
see it as plain as I see you. Ho broke his pipo 
just as you have done, and somo time or other ho 
hummed that tune.” 

“Who was ho ? ” I asked, but Grccnslado dis- 
regarded the question. Ho was telling his story 
in his own way, with hb eyes still abstracted as 
if ho Were looking down a long corridor of memory. 

“I was staying at tho Bull at Hanhnm — shoot- 
ing wildfowl on the sea marshes. 1 had tho placo j 

* f 
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to myseK, for it wasn’t weather for a country pub, 
but late one night a car broke down outside, and 
the owner and his chauffeur had to put up at the 
Bull. Oddly enough I knew the man. He had 
been at one of the big shoots at. Rousham Thorpe 
and was on his way back to London. We had a 
lot to say to each other and' sat up into the small 
hours. We talked about sport, and the upper 
glens of the Yarkand River, where I first met 
him. I remember quite a lot of our talk, but not 
the three facts or the tune, which made no appeal 
to my conscious memory. Only, of course, they 
must have been there.” 

“ When did this happen ? ” 

“ Early last December, the time we had the 
black frost. You remember, Dick, how I took 
a week’s hohday and went down to Norfolk after 
duck.” 

You haven’t told me the man’s name.” 

“ I have. Medina.” 

“ Who on earth is Medina ? ” 

“ 0 Lord ! Dick. You’re overdoing the rustic. 
You’ve heard of Dominick Medina.” 

I had, of course, when he mentioned the Christian 
name. You couldn’t open a paper without seeing 
something about Dominick Medina, but whether 
he was a poet or a pohtician or an actor-manager 
I hadn’t troubled to inquire. There was a pile of 
picture-papers on a side-table, and I fetched them 
and began to turn them over. Very soon I found 
what I wanted. It was a photograph of a group 
at a country-house party for some steeplechase. 
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the usual “ reading'from-feft-to*right " business, 
and there between a Duchess and a foreign Princess 
was Mr. Dominick Medina. Tho poverty of the 
photograph could not conceal the extraordinary 
good looks of the man. He bad the land of head 
I fancy Byron had, and I eeemed to discern, too, 
a fine, clean, athletic figure. 

“ If you had happened to look at that rag you 
might have short-circuited your inquiry.” 

Ho shook his head. ” No. It doesn’t happen 
that way, I, had to got your broken pipe and the 
tune, or I would have been stuck.” 

“Then I suppose I have to get in touch with 
this chap and find where he picked up tho three 
facts and the tune. But how if he turns out to be 
like you, another babbler from tho subconscious ! ” 

*’ That is the risk you run, of course. He may 
be able to help you, or more likely he may prove 
only another dead wall.” 

I felt suddenly an acute sense of the difficulty 
of tho job I had taken on, and something very near 
, hopelessness. 

“TcU me about tliis Aledina. Is he a decent 
fellow 1 ” 

” I suppose so. Yes, 1 should think so. But he 
moves in higher circles than I’m accustomed to, 
so I can’.t judge. But I’ll tell you what he is 
beyond doubt— he's rather a great man. Hang 
it, Dick, you must have heard of him. He's one 
of tho finest shots living, and he’s done some tall 
things in the exploration way, and ho was the 
dovil of a fellow as a partisan leader in South 
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He sal down at my dcai and wrote. “Tm 
saying cotiung abont row errand— simply that 
rd like you to know each other — common interest 
in sport and trarel — that sort of thing. You’re 
going to be In London^ so I had better ^ve yow 
addr^ as yonr Clnb.” 

Xext morning Greenslade went back to his 
duties and I caught the early train to town. I 
was not Tcry happy abont Mr. Dominick Medina, 
for I didn’t seem able to get hold cf him. VTho'a 
IPAo only gave his age, his twidenco — HHI Street 
—his dabs, and the fact that ho was JLP. for 
a Sooth London divtsion. Mary had never met 
him, for hs had appeared in London after she had 
stopped going abont, bot she remembered that her 
Wymoodham aunts raved abont him. and she had 
read somewhere an article on bis poetry. As I 
eat in the express, I tned to reconstruct what kind 
of fellow be must bo— a mixture of Byron and 
Sir lUchard Barton and the young political high- 
brow* The picture wouldn’t compose, for I saw 
only a figure like a waxwork, with a cooing voice 
and a shopwalker’s suavity. Also his name kept 
coofosing me, for 1 mixed him np with an old 
roEan of a Fortngee 1 once knew at Beita. 

I was walking down St. James’s Street on my 
way to Whitehall, pretty much occupied with my 
own thoughts, when I was brought up by a hand 
placed flat on my chest, and lo and behold 1 it 
was Sandy Arbotimot. 



CHAPTER IV 


I MAKE THE ACQTTAIKTASCE OF A POPULAR MAN 

Y OU may imagine how glad I was to see old 
Sandy again, for I had not set eyes on him 
since 1916. He had been an Intelligence Officer 
with Maude, and then something at Simla, and 
after the War had had an administrative job in^ 
Mesopotamia, or, as they caU it nowadays, Iraq. 
He had written to me from aU kinds of queer 
places, but he never appeared to be coming home, 
and, what with my marriage and my settling in 
the country, we seemed to be fixed in ruts that 
were not likely to intersect. I had seen liis elder 
brother’s death in the papers, so he was now 
Master of Clanroyden and heir to the family 
estates, but I didn’t imagine that that would make 
a Scotch laird of him. I never saw a fellow less 
changed by five years of toil and travel. He was 
desperately slight and tanned — ^he had always been 
that — but the contours of his face were still soft 
like a girl’s, and his brown eyes were merry as 
ever. 

We stood and stared at eaeh other. 

“ Dick, old man,” he cried, “ I’m home for 
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good. Yes — ^honour bright. Por months and 
months, if not years and years. Fvo got bo much 
to Bay to you 1 don’t know where to begin. But 
I can’t wait now. I’m off to Scotland to Bce my 
father. Ho’s my chief concern now, for he’s 
getting very frail. But I’U bo back in three days. 
Let’s dino together on Tuesdoy.” 

Wo were Btanding at tho door of a club — lus and 
nuno— and a porter was Blowing his baggage into 
a taxi. Before I could properly realize that it 
was Sandy, ho was waving his hand from the taxi 
vdndow and disappearing up the street. 

Tho sight of him cheered me immensely, and I 
went on along Ball 'hlab in a good temper. To 
have Sandy back in England and at call made me 
feel somehow more substantial, like a commander 
who knows his reserves aro near. When I entered 
Macgillivray’s room I was smihng, and the sight 
of mo woke an answering smile on his anxious 
face. " Good man I ” ho said. “ You look like 
business. You’re to put yoursclf'at my disposal 
while I give you your bearings.” 

Ho got out Jiis papers and expounded the whole 
affair. It was a very queer story, yet the more I 
looked into it tho thinner my scepticism grew. I 
_ am not going to write it all down, for it is not yet 
time ; it would give away certain methods wliich 
have not yet exhausted their usefulness ; but 
before I had gone very far, I took off my hat to 
these same methods, for they showed amazing 
patience and ingenuity. It was an odd set of 
(inks that made up tho chain. There was an 
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importer of Barcelona- nuts rvitli a modest office 
near Tower Hill. There was a copper company, 
purporting to operate in Spain, whose shares 
were not quoted on the Stock Exchange, but 
which had a fine office in London Wall, where you 
could get the best limcheon in the City. There 
was a respectable accountant in Glasgow, and a 
French count, who was also some kind of Highland 
laird and a great supporter of the White Rose 
League. There was a country gentleman living 
in Shropshire, who had bought his place after the 
War and was a keen rider to hounds and a very 
popular figure in the county. There was a little 
office not far from Fleet Street, which professed 
to be the English agency of an American religious 
magazine ; and there was a certain publicist, 
who was always appealing in the newspapers for 
help for the distressed populations of Central 
Europe. I remembered his appeals well, for I 
had myself twice sent him small subscriptions. 
The way Tilacgillivray had worked out the con- 
nection between these gentry filled me with 
awe. 

Then he showed me specimens of their work. 
It was sheer unmitigated crime, a sort of selling 
a bear on a huge scale in a sinking world. The 
aim of the gang was money, and already they had 
made scandalous profits. Partly their business 
was mere conscienceless profiteering well inside 
the hounds of the law, such as gambling in falling 
exchanges and using every kind of brazen and 
subtle trick to make their gamble a certainty. 
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Partly it was common fraud of the largest sizo. 
But tlicro vroro darker sides— murder when the 
victim ran athwart their schemes, strikes engi- 
neered when a wrecked industry somewhere or 
other in the world showed symptoms of reviving, 
shoddy little outbursts in shoddy little countries 
which increased the tangle. 'Xhese fellows were 
wreckers on the grand scale, merchants oi pessi- 
mism, giving society another kick downhill when- 
ever it had a chance of finding its balance, and 
then pocketing their profits. 

Their motive, as I have said, was gain, but that 
wna not the motive of the people they worked 
through. Tlicic clovemesa lay in the fact that 
they used the fanatics, the moral imbeciles as 
MaegilUvray called them, whoso key was a wild 
hatred of something or other, or a reasoned belief 
in anarchy. Behind the smug orploitcrs lay the 
whole dreary wastes of haU-baked craziness. 
Slacgillivmy gave mo examples of bow they used 
these tools, the fellows who had no thought of 
profit, and wero ready to sacrifice everything, 
Including their lives, for a mad ideal. It was a 
masterpiece of cold-blooded, devilish ingenuity. 
Hideous, and yet comio too ; for the spectacle of 
these feverish cranks toiling to create a new 
heaven and a now earth and tliinlang tliemselves 
the leaders of mankind, when they wero dancing 
like puppets at the will of a few scoundrels engaged 
in the most ancient of pursuits, was an irony to 
make the gods laugh. 

1 asked who was thoir leader. 
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MacgUlivray said he wasa’t certain. No one 
of the gang seemed to have more authority than 
the others, and their activities were heautifully 
specialized. But he agreed that there was prob- 
ably one master mind, and said grimly that he 
would know more about that when they were 
rounded up. ** The dock will settle that ques- 
tion.” 

“ How much do they suspect ? ” I asked. 

“ Not much. A little, or they would not have 
taken hostages. But not much, for we have been 
very careful to make no sign. Only, since' we 
became cognizant of the affair, we have managed 
very quietly to put a spoke in the wheels of some 
of their worst enterprises, though I am positive 
they have no suspicion of it. Also we have put 
the brake on their propaganda side. They are 
masters of propaganda, you know. Dick, have 
you ever considered what a diabolical weapon that 
can be — using aU the channels of modern publicity 
to poison and warp men’s minds 1 It is the most 
dangerous thing on earth. You can use it cleanly 
— as I tliink on the whole we did in the War — 
but you can also use it to establish the most dam- 
nable lies. Happily in the long run it defeats itself, 
but only after it has sown the world with mischief. 
Look at the Irish I They are the cleverest propa- 
gandists extant, and managed to persuade most 
people that they were a brave, generous, humorous, 
talented, warm-hearted race, cruelly yoked to a 
dull mercantile England, when God knows they 
were exactly the opposite.” 
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iracgillirnvy, I may remark, is an Glsterman, 
and has his prejudices. 

" About the gang— I 8uppt»o they’re all pretty 
respectable to out^rard view 1 ” 

“ Highly respectable,” ho enfd. ” I met one of 

them at dinner the other night at ’s " — ho 

mentioned the name of a member of the Govem- 
inent, " Before Cliristmas I was ot a covert shoot 
in SuiTolk, and one of tho worst had the stand 
ne.tt me— an uncommonly agreeable fellow.” 

*11100 wo sat down to bosiness. Jlacgillirray's 
idea was that 1 should study the details of the 
tiling and then get alongside some of tho people. 
Ho thought I might begin with the Shropshiro 
equiro. Ho fancied that 1 might stumble on 
sometlung which would giro mo a lino on the 
hostages, for ho stuck to his absurd notion that 
I had a special flair which the amateur sometimes 
possessed and tho professional lacked. I agreed 
that tlrnt was tho best plan, and arranged to spend 
Sunda}' in his room going over tho secret dossiers. 
1 was beginning to get keen about tho thing, for 
SlacgiUivray had a knack of making whatever he 
handled as interesting as a game. 

I had meant to toil him about my experiments 
with Grccmlado ; but after what ho liad shown me 
I felt that that story was absurdly thin and un- 
promising. But as I was leaving, I asked him 
casually if ho knew 3Ir. Dominick Medina. 

Ho smiled. ” Why do you ask t He’s scarcely 
your lino of country.” 

"I don’t know. I’vo heard a lot about him, 
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and I thought I would rather like to meet 
him.” 

“ I barely know him, but I must confess that 
the few times I’ve met him I was enormously 
attracted. He’s the handsomest being alive.” 

“ So I’m told, and it’s the only thing that puts 
me off.” 

“ It wouldn’t if you saw him. He’s not in the 
least the ordinary matinee idol. He is the only 
fellow I ever heard of who was adored by women 
and also liked by men. He’s a first-class sports- 
man and said to be the best shot in England after 
His Majesty. He’s a coming' man in politics, too, 
and a most finished speaker. I once heard hi m , 
and, though I take very little stock in oratory, he 
almost had me on my feet. He has knocked a 
bit about the world, and he is also a very pretty 
poet, though that wouldn’t interest you.” 

“ I don’t know why you say that,” I protested. 
“ I’m getting rather good at poetry.” 

“ Oh, I know. Scott and Maca^ay and Tenny- 
son. But that is not Medina’s line. He is a 
deity of les jeunes and a hardy innovator. Jolly 
good, too. The man’s a fine classical scholar.” 

“ Well, I hope to meet him soon, and I’ll let 
you know my impression.” 

I had posted my letter to Medina, enclosing 
Greenslade’s introduction, on my way from the 
station, and nest morning I found a very civil 
reply from him at my Club. Greenslade had 
talked of our common interest in big-game shoot- 
ing, and he professed to know all about me, and 
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/O be anxious to make my acquaintance. Ho was 
)ut of town unfortunately for the week-end, he 
laid, but ho suggested that I should lunch with 
[lim on the Monday. He named a club, a small, 
iclect, old-fashioned one, of wliich most of the 
members were hunting squires. 

I looked forward to meeting him with a quite 
incxpb'cablc interest, and on Sunday, when I was 
worrying tlirough papers in Macgillivray’s room, 
[ had him at the back of my mind. 1 had made 
X picture of something between a Ouida guards- 
man and the ApoUo Belreder© and rigged it out 
in the smartest clothes. But when I gave my 
name to the porter at the club door, and a young 
man who was warming his hands at the hall fire 
;amo forward to meet me, I had to wipe that 
picture clean of! my mind. 

Ho was about my own height, just under six 
feet, and at first sight rather slightly built, but a 
hefty enough fellow to eyes which knew where to 
look for the points of a man’s strength. Still he 
appeared slim, and therefore young, and you 
codd SCO from the way ho stood and walked that 
ho was 03 light on his feet as a rope-dancer. 
There is a horrible word in tho newspapers, “ well- 
groomed,” applied to men by lady journalists, 
which always makes mo think of a glossy horse 
on which a stable-boy has been busy with tho 
brush and curry-comb. I had thought of him os 
” well-groomed,” but there was nothing glossy 
about his appearance. He wore a rather old 
well-cut brown tweed suit, with a soft shirt and 
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collar, and a russet tie that matched his complexion. 
TTis get-up was exactly that of a country squire 
who has come up to town for a day at TattersaU’s. 

I find it difficult to describe my first impression 
of his face, for my memory is all overlaid with 
other impressions acquired when I looked at it in 
very different circumstances. But my chief feel- 
ing, I remember, was that it was singularly 
pleasant. It was very Enghsh, and yet not quite 
English ; the colouring was a little warmer than 
sun or weather would give, and there was a kind 
of silken graciousness about it not commonly 
found in our countrymen. It was beautifully cut, 
every feature regular, and yet there was a touch 
of ruggedness that saved it from conventionality. 
I was puzzled about this, till I saw that it came 
from two things, the hair and the eyes. The hair 
was a dark brown, brushed in a wave above the 
forehead, so that the face with its strong fine cliin 
made an almost perfect square. But the eyes 
were the thing. They were of a startling blue, 
not the pale blue which is common enough and 
belongs to our Norse ancestry, but a deep dark 
blue, hke the colour of a sapphire. Indeed if you 
think of a sapplure with the brilliance of a dia- 
mond, you get a pretty fair notion of those eyes. 
They would have made a plain-headed woman 
lovely, and in a man’s face, which had not a 
touch of the feminine, they were startling. 
Startling I stick to that word — but also en- 
trancing. 

He greeted me as if he had been living for this 
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hour, and also vith a touch of the deference due 
to a stronger. ' 

“ This is delightful, Sir Richard. It was very 
good of you to come. WVve got a table to our- 
selves by the fire. I hope you’re hungry. I’ve 
had a devilish cold journey tliis morning and I 
want my luncheon." 

I was hungzy enough, and I never ate a better 
meal. He gave mo burgundy on account of the 
bite in the weatber, and afterwards I had a glass 
of the Bristol Cream for wliich the Club nas 
famous; hut he drank water himself. Tiiere were 
four other people in the room, all of whom he 
appeared to call by their Christian names, and 
these lautem-jawed hunting fellows seemed to 
cheer up at the sight of him But they didn't 
come and stand beside lum and talk, which is 
apt to happen to your popular man. There was 
that about Medina wliich was at once friendiy and 
aloof, the air of a simple but tremendous distinction. 

I remember wo began by talking about rifles. 
I had done a good deal of shikar in my time, and 
1 could see that this man had had a wide experi- 
ence and had the love of the thing m his bones. 
Ho never bragged, but by UtUo dropped remarks 
showed what a swell ho was. Wo talked of a new 
*240 bore which had remarkable stopping power, 
and I said I had never used it on anything more 
formidable than a Scotch stag. “ It would have 
been a goilsend to mo in the old days on the 
Bungwo where I had to lug about a '500 express 
that broke my back.” 
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He grinned ruefully. “ The old days ! ” he 
said. “ We’ve all had ’em, and we’re all sick to 
get ’em back. Sometimes I’m tempted to kick 
over the traces and be off to the wilds again. I’m 
too yoimg to settle down. And you, Sir Richard — 
you must feel the same. Do you never regret that 
that beastly old War is over ? ” 

“ I can’t say I do. I’m a middle-aged man now 
and soon I’ll be stiff in the joints. I’ve settled 
down in the Cotswolds, and though I hope to get 
a lot of sport before I die I’m not looking for any 
more wars. I’m positive the Almighty meant me 
for a farmer.” 

He laughed. “ I wish I knew what He meant 
me for. It looks like some sort of politician.” 

“ Oh, you I ” I said. “ You’re the. fellow with 
twenty talents. I’ve only got the one, and I’m 
jolly well going to bury it in the soil.” 

I kept wondering how much help I would get 
out of him. I Mked him enormously, but somehow 
I didn’t yet see his cleverness. He was just an 
ordinary good fellow of my own totem — ^just such 
another as Tom Greenslade. It was a dark day, 
and the firelight silhouetted his profile, and as I 
stole glances at it I was struck by the shape of his 
head. The way he brushed his hair front and 
back made it look square, but I saw that it was 
really round, the roundest head I have ever seen 
except in a Kaffir. He was evidently conscious 
of it and didn’t like it, so took some pains to 
conceal it. 

All through luncheon I was watching him 
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covertly, ond I could Bee that he was also taking 
stock of mo. Very friendly these blue eyes wero, 
but very shrewd. Ho suddenly looked me straight 
in tlio'facc. 

“ You won’t vegetate,” ho said. “ You needn’t 
deceive yourself. You haven’t got tho kind of 
mouth for a rustic. IVhat is it to be f Politics t 
Business t Travel ? You’re well off 1 ” 

“ Yes. For my simple tastes I’m rather rich. 
But I haven’t tho ambition of o maggot.” 

*' No. You haven’t.” Ho looked at mo steadily. 
” If you don’t mind my saying it, you have too 
little vanity. Oh, I’m quick at detecting vanity, 
and anyhow it’s a thing that defies concealment. 
But I imagine — indeed I know — that you can 
work liko a beaver, and that your loyalty is not 
tho kind that cracks. You won’t bo able to help 
yourself. Sir Richard. You’ll bo caught up in 
some machine. Look at mo. I eworo two years 
ago never to have a groove, and I’m in a deep one 
already. England is made up of grooves, and the 
only plan is to select a good one.” 

* “ I supposo yours is politics,” I said. 

’* I supposo it is. A dingy game as it’s played 
at present, but there are possibilities. There is a 
mighty Tory revival in sight, and it will want 
leading. Tho newly cnfranclused classes, especi* 
ally tho women, will bring it about. The suffra* 
gists didn’t know what a tremendous force of 
conservatbm they were releasing when they won 
tho vote for their sex. I should liko to talk to 
you about these things Bome day.” 
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In tlie smoking-room vre got back to sport, and 
be told me the story of how he met Greenslade 
in Central Asia. I was beginning to realize that 
the man’s reputation was justified, for there was 
a curious mastery about his talk, a careless power 
as if everytliing came easily to him and was just 
taken in his stride. I had meant to open up the 
business which had made me seek his acquaintance, 
but I did not feel the atmosphere quite right for 
it. I did not know him well enough yet, and I 
felt that if I once started on those ridiculous three 
facts, which were aU. I had, I must make a clean 
breast of the whole thing and take him fully into 
my confidence. I thought the time was scarcely 
ripe for that, especially as we would meet 
again. 

“ Are you by any chance free on Thursday ? ” 
he asked as we parted. “ I would like to take you 
to dine at the Thursday Club. You’re sure to 
know some of the fellows, and it’s a pleasant way 
of spending an evening. That’s capital' Eight 
o’clock on Thursday. Short coat and black 
tie.” _ 

As I walked away, I made up my mind that I 
had found the right kind of man to help me. I 
liked him, and the more I thought of him the more 
the impression deepened of a big reservoir of 
power behind his easy grace. I was completely 
fascinated, and the proof of it was that I went off 
to the nearest bookseller’s and bought his two 
slim volumes of poems. I cared far more about 
poetry than ilacgillivray imagined — ^IMary had 
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dono a lot to educate me — but I hadn’t been Tery 
fortunate in my experimenta with the now people. 
Rut I understood Medma’a verses well enough. 
They were very simple, with a delicious subtle 
tuno in them, and they wero desperately sad. 
Again and again came tho not© of regret and 
transience and disillusioned fortitude. As I read 
them that evening I wondered how a man, who 
had apparently such zest for life and got so much 
out of tho world, should bo so lonely at heart. It 
might bo a pose, but there was nothing of the con- 
ventional despair of tho callow poet. This was 
tlio work of one os wise as Ulysses and as far- 
wandering. I didn’t SCO how ho could want to 
writo anything but tho truth. A poso is a conse- 
quence of vanity, and I was pretty clear that 
Iifedina was not vain. 

Kext morning I found his cadences still running 
in my head and I could not keep my thoughts off 
him. He fascinated mo os a man is fascinated 
by a pretty woman. I was glad to think that he 
liad taken a liking for me, for ho bad dono far 
more than Grccnslado’s casual introduction de- 
manded. Ho bad made a plan for us to meet 
again, and ho had spoken not os an acquaintance 
but os a friend. Very soon I decided that I would 
get Macgillivrrfy’s permission and toko him wholly 
into our confidence. It was no good keeping a 
man like that at arm’s length and asking him to 
solve puzzles presented as mcaninglessly as an 
acrostic in a newspaper. Ho must bo told all or 
nothing, and I was certain tliat if he wer^ 
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he -would he a very tower of strength to me. ,,The 
more I thought of him the more I was con-vdnced 
of his exceptional hrains. 

I lunched -with 5Ir. Julius Victor in Carlton 
House Terrace. He was carrying on his ordinary 
life, and when he greeted me he never referred to 
the business which had linked us -together. Or 
rather he only said one word. “I knew I could 
count on you,” he said. “ I think I told you 
that my daughter was engaged to he married this 
spring. Well, her fiance has come over from 
France and -will be staying for an indefinite -time 
with me. He can probably do nothing to assist 
you, but he is here at your call if you want him. 
He is the Marquis de la Tour du Pin.” 

I didn’t quite catch the name, and, as it was a 
biggish party, we had sat do-wn to luncheon before 
I realized who the desolated lover was. It was 
my ancient friend Turpin, who had been liaison 
officer -with my old di-rision. I had kno-wn that 
he was some kind of grandee, but as everybody 
went by nicknames I had become used to think 
of him as Turpin, a version of his title invented, 
I tliink, by Archie Roylance. There he was, sit- 
ting opposite me, a very handsome pallid young 
man, dressed -nith that excessive correctness found 
only among Frenchmen who get their clothes in 
England. He had been a tremendous swash- 
buclder when he was -with the di-vision, unbridled 
in speech, volcanic in action, but always -with a' 
sad gentleness in his air. He raised bis heavy- 
lidded eyes and looked at me, and then, -with a 
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sTord of apology to his host, marched round the 
table and embraced me. 

I felt every kind of a fool, but I was mighty glad 
all the tame to Turpin. Ho had been a good 
pal of mine, and the fact that he had been going 
to many Hiss Victor seemed to bring my new job 
in line with other parts of my life. But I had no 
further speech with liim, for I had conversational 
women on both sides of me, and in the few minutes 
while the men were left alone at table I fell 
into talk with an elderly man on my right, who 
proved to bo a member of tbo Cabinet, I found 
that out by a lucky accident, for I was lamen- 
tably ill'informcd about the government of our 
country. 

I asked him about Medina, and he brightened up 
at once. 

** Can you place him 1 " he asked. " I can’t. 
I like to classify my felIow>mcD. but ho is a new 
specimen. Ho is as exotic os the young Disraeli 
and os English os the late Duke of Devonshire. 
The point is, has he a policy, something he wants 
to acliiovo, and has he the power of attaching a 
party to him I If ho has these two tilings, there 
is no doubt about his future. Honestly, I’m not 
quite certain. He has verj- great talents, and I 
believe if ho wanted he would be in the front rank 
as a public speaker. He has the car of the House, 
too, though ho doesn’t often address it. But I 
am never sure how much ho cares about the whole 
business, and England, you know, demands whole- 
beartedness in her public men. She will follow 
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blindly the second-rate if he is in earnest, and 
reject the first-rate if he is not.” 

I said something about Medina’s view of a great 
Tory revival, based upon the women. My neigh- 
bour grinned. 

“ I daresay he’s right, and I daresay he could 
whistle women any way he pleased. It’s extraor- 
dinary the charm he has for them. That hand- 
some face of his and that melodious voice would 
enslave anything female from a charwoman to a 
Cambridge intellectual. Half his power of course 
comes from the fact^that they have no charm for 
Mm. He’s as aloof as .Sir Galahad from any 
interest in the sex. Hid you ever hear his name 
coupled with a young woman’s 1 Ho goes every- 
where and they would give their heads for him, 
and all the while he is as insensitive as a nice 
Eton boy whose only thought is of getting into 
the Eleven, You know him ? ” 

I told him, very slightly. 

“ Same with me. I’ve only a nodding acquaint- 
ance, but one can’t help feeling the man every- 
where and being acutely interested. It’s lucky 
he’s a sound fellow. If he were a rogue he could 
play the devil with our easy-going society.” 

That night Sandy and I dined together. He 
had come back from Scotland in good spirits, for 
liis father’s health was improving, and when 
Sandy was in good spirits it was like being on the 
Downs in a south-west wind. We had so much 
to tell each other that we let our food grow cold. 
He had to hear all about Mary and Peter John, 
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ond Trlmt I knew o! Blcnlofon and a dozen other 
old comrade.?, and 1 had to get a sketch — tho 
merest sketch— of his doings in tho East since the 
Armistice. Sandy for some reason was at tho 
moment disinclined to speak of hia post, but ho 
was oa ready as an undergraduate to talk of his 
future. Ho meant to stay at homo now, for a 
long spell at any rato ; and the question wa.? how 
ho should fill up Ids time. ** Country life’s no 
good,” ho said. "I must find a profession or I’il 
get into trouble.” 

I suggested politics, and he rather liked the 
notion. 

“I might bo bored in Parb'ament,” ho reflected, 
” but 1 should loco tho rough*aod'tumb]o of an 
election. I only onco took part in one, and I 
dlscoTcrcd surprising gifts os a demagogue, and 
made a speech in our liltlo town which is still 
talked about. Tho chief row was about Irish 
Home Rule, and I thought I’d better have a whack 
at the Pope. Has it ever struck you, Dick, that 
ecclesiastical language has a most sinister sound ? 
I know some of tho words, though not their mean- 
ing, but I knew that my audience would bo just 
as ignorant. So I had a magnificent peroration. 
‘ Will you, men of Kilclavcrs,’ I asked, ‘ endure to 
SCO a chasuble set up io your market-placo ? Will 
you have your daughters sold into simony ? Wxll 
you have celibacy practised in tho public streets t ’ 
Gad, I had them all on their feet bellowing 
* Never I ' ” 

Ho ako rather fancied business. Ho bad a 
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notion of taking up civil aviation, and running a 
special service for transporting pilgrims from all 
over the Moslem world to Mecca. He reckoned 
the present average cost to the pilgrim at not less 
than £30, and heheved that he could do it for 
an average of £15 and show a handsome profit. 
Blenkiron, he thought, might be interested in the 
scheme and put up some of the capital. 

But later, in a corner of the upstairs smoking- 
room, Sandy was serious enough when I began to 
tell him the job I was on, for I didn’t need Mac- 
gillivray’s permission to make a confidant of him. 
He listened in silence while I gave him the main 
lines of the business that I had gathered from Mac- 
gilUvray’s papers, and he made no comment when 
I came to the story of the three hostages. But, 
when I explained my disinclination to stir out of 
my country rut, he began to laugh. < 

“ It’s a queer thing how people like us get a 
sudden passion for cosiness. I feel it myself 
coming over me. What stirred you up in the 
end 1 The little boy 1 ” 

Then very lamely and shyly I began on the 
rhymes and Greenslade’s memory. That inter- 
ested him acutely. “Just the sort of sensible- 
nonsensical notion you’d have, Dick. Go on. I’m 
thrilled.’’ 

But when I came to Medina he exclaimed-^, 
sharply. 

“ You’ve met him ? ” 

“ Yesterday at luncheon.” 

“ You haven’t told him anything ? ” 
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“ No. But I’m going to.” 

Sandy had been deep in an armchair nith Ills 
legs OTcr the >;idc, but now ho got up and stood 
with Ids arms on the mantelpiece looking Into the 
fire. 

“ I’m going to take him into mj* full confidence,” 
I said, ” when I’ve spoken to Macgillivray.” 

*‘ Slacgillivray nill no doubt agree I ” 

” And you T Have you over met him 1 " 

” Never. But of course I’ro beard of him. 
Indeed I don’t mind telling 3'ou that ono of my 
chief reasons for coming homo was a wish to see 
Medina.” 

” you'll like him tremendously. I never met 
such a man.” 

*' So over}* one says.” Ho turned his face and 
I could see that it had fallen Into that portentous 
gravity which was ono of Sandy’s moods, the 
complement to his ordinarj* in-soucjance. ” \Mien 
ore you going to see him again ? ” 

” I'm dining with him the day after to-morrow 
at a thing called the Thursday Club.” 

*' Oh, ho belongs to that, docs ho ? So do I. 
I think ril give myself tho pleasure of dining 
also.” 

1 asked about the Gub, and ho told me that it 
had been started after tho War by some of tho 
people who liad had queer jobs and wanted to keep 
together. It was very small, only fifteen members. 
There were Collatt, one of tho Q-boat V.C.’s, and 
I’ugh of tho Indian Staff Corps, and tho Doko 
of Burminster, and Sir Arthur WarcUfI, and several 
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soldiers all more or less well known. “They 
elected me in 1919,” said Sandy, “ but of coume 
I’ve never been to a dinner. I say, Dick, Medina 
must have a pretty strong pub here to be a member 
of the Thursday. Though I says it as shouldn’t, 
it’s a show most people would give their right hand 
to be in.” 

He sat down again and appeared to reflect, with 
his chin on his hand. 

“ You’re under the speU,_ I suppose,” he said. 

“ Utterly. I’U tell you how he strikes me. 
Your ordinary very clever man is apt to be a bit 
bloodless and priggish, while your ordinary sports- 
man and good fellow is inclined to be a bit narrow. 
Medina seems to me to combine all the virtues and 
none of the faults of both kinds. Anybody can 
see he’s a sportsman, and you’ve only to ask the 
swells to discover how high they put his brains.” 

“ He sounds rather too good to be true.” I 
seemed to detect a touch of acidity in, his voice. 
“ Dick,” he said, looking very serious, “ I want 
you to promise to go slow in this business — mean 
about telling Medina.” 

“ Why ? ” I asked. “ Have you anytliing 
against liim 1 ” 

“ No — o — 0 ,” he said. “ I haven’t anything 
against him. But he’s just a little incredible, and 
I would like to know more about him. I had a 
friend who knew him. I’ve no right to say this, 
and I haven t any evidence, but I’ve a sort of 
feeling that Medina didn’t do liim any good.” 

IVhat was his name ? ” I asked, and was told 
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'' Lavator " ; and when I inquired what had be- 
:omo of lum Sandy didn't know. Ho had lost 
right of him for two yeara. 

At that 1 laughed heartDy, lor I could seo what 
was tho matter. Sandy was jealous of tiiis man 
who was putting a spell on everybody. He wanted 
his old friends to himself. When I taxed him with 
it ho grinned and didn't deny U. 



CHAPTER V 


THE THHESDAY CLUB ‘ 

W E met in a room on the second floor of a 
little restaurant in Mervyn Street, a pleasant 
room, panelled in white, with big fires burning at 
edch end. The Club had its own cook and butler, 
and I swear a better dinner was never produced 
in London, starting with preposterously early 
plovers’ eggs and finisliing with fruit from Bur- 
ster’s houses. There were a dozen present 
mcluding myself, and of these, besides my host, 
I knew only Burminster and Sandy. CoUatt was 
there, and Pugh, and a wizened little man who had 
just returned from bird-hunting at the mouth of 
the Mackenzie. There was Palhser-Yeates, the 

EuUeylove, 

1 ^ traveller, who was really thirty and 

looked fifty. I was speciaUy interested in Nightin- 
S* a shm p^g fellow with double glasses, who 

manuscripts and his Cam- 
LeitSn captaining a Bedouin tribe, 
^d Attorney-Goneral, who 

fch. W the sUrt of 

the War and had finished up a G.S.O.I., a toughly 
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built man, T\ith a pale face and very keen quizzical 
eyes. Ivshould think there most have been more 
varied and solid brains in that dozen than you 
would And in an nrerago Parliament. 

Sandy was tho last to arrive, and was greeted 
with a roar of joy. Everybody seemed to want to 
wring Ills hand and beat him on tho back. Ho 
knew them all except Medina, and I was curious 
to see their meeting. Bunninstcr did tho introduc- 
ing, and Sand^’ for a moment looked shy. “ I’ve 
been looking forward to this for years,” Medina 
said, and Sandy, after one glanco at him, grinned 
sheepishly and stammered something pohle, 

Burminstcr was chairman for the evening, n 
plump, jolly little man, who had been a pal of 
Arcliio lloylnnco in tbo Air Force. Tho talk to 
begin with was nothing out of the common. It 
started nith horses and tho spring handicaps, and 
then got on to spring salmon fishiqg, for one man 
had been on tho Helmsdale, another on tho Naver, 
and two on tho Tay. Tho fashion of tho Club was 
to have tho conversation general, ond there was 
very little talking in groups. I was next to 
Medina, between him ond tho Duke, and Sandy 
was at tho other end of tbo oval table. Ho had 


not much to say, and more than once I caught bis 
eyes watching Medina. 

Then by-and-by, as was bound to happen, 
renumscences began. CoUatt made mo laugh with 
o story of how tho Admiralty had a notion that 
sea-lions might bo useful to detect submarines. A 


number were collected, and trained to swim after ^ 
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submarines to •svMcb fisb ■were attached as bait, 
the idea being that they would come to' associate 
the smell of submarines ■with food, and go after 
a stranger. The thing ship^wrecked on the artistic 
temperament. The beasts aU came from the 
music-halls and had names like Flossie and Cissie, 
so they couldn’t be got to realize that there ■was 
a war on, and were always going ashore without 
lea^7e. 

That story started the ball rolling, and by the 
time we had reached the port the talk was like 
what you used to find in the smoking-room of an 
East African coastal steamer, only a million times 
better. Everybody present had done and seen 
amazing tilings, and moreover they had the brains 
and knowledge to orientate their experiences. It 
was no question of a string of yams, but rather of 
the best kind of give-and-take conversation, when 
a man would buttress an argument by an apt 
recollection. I especially admired Me^na. He 
tallced little, but he made others talk, and his keen 
interest seemed to wake the best in everybody. 
I noticed that, as at our luncheon three days 
before, he drank only water. 

We talked, I remember, about the people who 
had gone missing, and whether any were likely 
still to turn up. Sandy told us about three British 
ofScers who had been in prison in Turkestan since 
the summer of ’18 and had only just started home. 
He had met one of them at Marseilles, and thought 
there might be others tucked away in those parts. 
Then some one spoke of how it was possible to 
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other you have got to be -phobe something else. 
It is aU wrong. We are becoming Balkanized.” 

We would have drifted into politics if Pugh 
had not asked him Ms opinion of Gandhi. That 
led him into an exposition of the meaning of the 
fanatic, a subject on which he was well qualified 
to speak, for he had consorted with most varieties. 

“ He is always in the technical sense mad— that 
is, his min d is tilted from its balance, and since we 
live by balance he is a wrecker, a crowbar in the 
machinery. His power comes from the appeal he 
makes to the imperfectly balanced, and as these 
are never the majority his appeal is hmited. But 
there is one kind of fanatic whose strength comes 
from balance, from a lunatic balance. You can- 
not say that there is any one thing abnormal 
about him, for he is aU abnormal. He is as 


balanced as you or me, but, so to speak, in a fourth- 
dimensional world. That kind of man has no 
logical gaps , ir creed. Within his insane 
postulates he ;,\ ' ly sane. Take Lenin for 
instance. T] '' of/ . Pm afraid 
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log or (discontent, when the mJad of the ordinary 
man is in desperation, and the rational fanatic 
will come by liia oxrn. "When he appeals to the 
sane and tho sane respond, revolutions begin.*' 

Pugh nodded hia head, as if he agreed. “ Your 
fanatic of course must be a man of genius.” 

” Of course. And genius of that kind is happily 
rare, ^^'hen it o.xists, its possessor is tho modem 
wizard. TIio old necromancer fiddled away nith 
cabalistic signs and crude chemicals and got no* 
where; the true wizard is tho man who works 
by spirit on spirit. IVe are only beginning to 
realize tho strange crannies of the human soul. 
Tlio real magician, if he turned up to-day, wouldn’t 
bother about drugs and dopes. Ho would dabble 
in far more deadly method, the compulsion of a 
fiery nature over tho limp tilings that men call 
their minds.” 

Ho turned to Pugh. “You remember the man 
We used to call Ram Pass io tho War — I never 
know Ids right name ? ” 

*' Rather,” said Pugh. “ Tho fellow who worked 
for Us in San Francisco. Ho used to get big 
sums from the agit.atora and pay them into the 
Bntisli Exchequer, less his commission of ten per 
cent." 

** Stout fellow ! ” Rurininster exclaimed ap- 
provingly. 

“ Well, Ram Pass used to discourse to me on 
tills subject. He was as wise as a serpent and 
M loyal as a dog, and he saw a lot of things coming 
that wo are .just beginning to realize. He said 
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that the great offensives of the future would be 
psychological, and he thought the Governments 
should get busy about it and prepare their defence. 
What a jolly sight it would be — all the high 
officials sitting down to little primers ! But there 
was sense in what he said. He considered that 
the most deadly weapon in the world was the 
power of mass-persuasion, and he wanted to meet 
it at the source, by getting at the mass-persuader. 
His view was that every spell-binder had got 
something like Samson’s hair which was the key 
of his strength, and that if this were tampered 
with he could be made innocuous. He would have 
had us make pets of the prophets and invite them 
to Government House. You remember the winter 
of 1917 when the Bolsheviks were making trouble 
in Afghanistan and their stuff was filtering tlirough ' 
into India. Well, Ram Dass claimed the credit of 
stopping that game by his psychological dodges.” 

He looked across suddenly at Medina. “ You 
know the Frontier. Did you ever come across 
the guru that lived at the foot of the Shansi pass 
as jmu go over to Kaikand ? ” 

Medina shook his head. “ I never travelled 
that waj'. Why 1 ” 

Sandy seemed disappointed. “ Ram Dass used 
to speak of him. I hoped you might have met 
him.” 

The Club madeira was being passed round, and 
there was a Httle silence wliile we sipped it. It 
was certainly a marvellous wine, and I noticed 
with pain Medina’s abstinence. 
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“ Toa really are missing a lot, yoa know,” 
irmiosler boomed in his jolly voice, an3 lor a 
:ond aU the company looked Jledina’s way. 

He Mailed and lilted his glass of vrater. 

** Sfl vini ohittmiut qui hemtneuma ttntai out 
minun ptiU dominaiutn** he said. 

Hightingaie translated. “Meaning that yon 
ust be pussyfoot if you trould bo a big man.” 
There was a chorus of protests, and Medina again 
ted lus gloss. 

** I’m only joking. I haven’t a scrap of policy 
■ principle in the mattci^ I don’t happen to Hko 
lO 8tuff~lh»t’s all.” 

I fancy that the only two scholars among ns 
ere ^tghtiogafe and Sandy. 1 looked at the 
tier and was surprised by the change la his 
cc. It hod awakened to the most eager interest, 
ds cy^, which had been staring at 2^Iedma, sud- 
[;a]y met mine, and I read in them not only 
itcrcst bat disquiet. 

Burminstcr was delivering a spirited defence of 
Bacchus, and the rest join^ in, but Sandy took 
l)c other side. 

“There’s a good deal in that Latin tag,” he 
lid. ” There are places in the world where total 
bstincncc is reckoned a privilege. Did you ever 
ome across the Ulai tribe np the Karakoram 
••ay t " He was addressing Mc<hna. “ Ko t 
Veil, the next time you meet a man in the Guides 
sk him about them, for they’re a curiosity, 
liey’re Mohammedan and so should by rights be 
bstainers, but they’re a drunken set of sweeps 
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and the most priest-ridden community on earth. 
Drinking is not only a habit among them, it’s an 
obligation, and their weeldy tamasha would make 
Ealstali take the pledge. But. their priests— 
they’re a land of theocracy — are strict teetotal. 
It is their privilege and the secret of their power. 
’iVhen one of them has to be degraded he is filled 
compulsorily full of wine. That’s your — ^liow 
does the tiling go ? — ^jmur ‘ liominum dominaius.' ” 
From that moment I found the evening go less 
pleasantly. Jledina was as genial as ever, but 
sometliing seemed to .have affected Sandy’s temper 
and he became 'positively grumpy. Now and then 
he contradicted a man too sharply for good 
manners, but for the most part he was silent, 
smoking Ids pipe and answering his neighbours in 
monosyllables. About eleven I began to feel it 
was time to leave, and Medina was of. the same 
opinion. He asked me to walk with him, and I 
gladly accepted, for I did not feel inclined to go 
to bed. 

As I was putting on my coat, Sandy came up. 
“ Come to the Club, Dick,” he said. “ I want to 
talk to you.” His manner was so peremptory 
that I opened my eyes. 

‘ Sorrjf,” I said. ” I’ve promised to walk 
home with Medina.” 

“ Oh, damn Medina 5 ” he said. “ Do as I ask 
or you’ll be sorry for it.” 

I wasn t feeling very pleased with Sandy, 
especially as IMedlna was near enough to hear 
what he said. So I told him rather coldly that 
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I didn’t intend to go back on my arrangement, 
lie turned and marcbed out, cannoning at the 
doorway into Bunninstcr, to whom he did not 
apologize. That nobleman mbbed his shoulder 
ruefully. “ Old Sandy hasn’t got t^ed to his 
com yet,” ho laughed. “ Looks as if the madeira 
had touched up his lircr.” 

It was a fine still ilarch night with a good moon, 
and as wo walked along Piccadilly I was feeling 
cheerful. The good dinner 1 had eaten and the 
good unne I had drunk played their part in this 
mood, and there was also the satisfaction of having 
dined with good fellows and having been admitted 
into pretty select company. I felt my liking for 
ilcdina enormously increase, and I had the im- 
worthy sense of superiority which a man gets from 
seeing an old friend whom he greatly admires 
behave rather b.adly. I was considering what had 
ailed Bandy when Medina raised the subject. 

“A wonderful fellow Arbuthnot,” he said. “I 
have wanted to meet him for years, and he is 
certainly up to my expectations. But he has 
been quite long enough abroad, A mind as keen 
as liis, if it doesn’t have the company of its equals, 
is in danger of getting viewy. \Vhat he said 
to*night was amazingly interesting, but I thought 
it a little fantastic.” 

I agreed, hut tbo hint of criticism was enough 
to revive my loyalty. “ All the game there’s 
usually something In his most extravagant theories. 
I’ve seen him right when, all the sober knowledge- 
able people were wrong.” 
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“That I can -well believe,” he said. “You 
know him well ? ” 

“ Pretty weU. • We’ve been in some queer places 
together.” 

The memory of those queer places came back 
to me as we walked across Berkeley Square. The 
West End of London at night always affected me 
with a sense of the immense solidity of our civiliza- 
tion. These great houses, lit and shuttered and 
secure, seemed the extreme opposite of the world 
of half-lights and perils in which I had sometimes 
journej^ed. I thought of them as I thought of 
Fosse Manor, as sanctuaries of peace. But to- 
night I felt differently towards them. I wondered 
what was going on at the back of those heavy 
doors, flight not terror and mystery lurk behind 
that barricade as well as in tent and slum ? I 
suddenly had a picture of a plump face aU screwed 
up unth fright muffled beneath the bed-clothes. 

I had imagined that Medina lived in chambers 
or a fiat, but we stopped before a substantial 
house in Hill Street, 

“ You’re coming in ? The night’s young and 
there’s time for a pipe.” 

I had no wish to go to bed, so I followed him as 
he opened the front door with a latch-key. He 
switched on a light, which lit the first landing of 
the staircase but left the hall in dusk. It seemed 
to be a fine place full of cabinets, the gilding of 
which dickered dimly. We ascended thickly car- 
peted stairs, and on the landing he switched off 
the first light and switched on another which lit a 
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further flight. I had the Bcnsation of mounting to 
Q great height in a queer shadowy world. 

“ This is a big house for a bachelor," I observed. 

I’ve a lot of stuff, books and pictures and 
tilings, and I like it round me.” 

Ho opened a door and ushered me into an 
enormous robm, which must have occupied the 
whole space on that floor. It was oblong, with 
deep' bays at each end, and it was lined from floor 
to ceiling with hooks. Books, too, were piled on 
tbo tables, and sprawled on a big flat couch which 
was drawn up before the fire. It wasn't an 
ordinary gentleman’s library, provided by the 
bookseller at so much a yard. It was the working 
collection of a scholar, and the books had that 
used look which makes them the finest tapestry 
for a room. The placo was ht with bgbts on small 
tables, and on a big desk under a readingdamp 
were masses of papers and various volumes with 
paper slips in them. It was workshop as well as 
library. 

A servant entered, unsummoned, and put a 
tray of dnnks on a side-table. Ho was dressed 
like an ordinary butler, but I guessed that ho had 
not spent much of his life in service. The heavy 
jowl, the small eyes, the hair cut straight round 
(he nape of tho neck, the swollen muscles about 
tfic s/ioukfcr and upper arm told me the profession 
ho had once followed. Tbo man had been in tho 
ring, and not so very long ago. I wondered at 
Medina’s choice, for a pug is not the kind of 
servant I would choose myself. 
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“Notliing more, Odell,” said Medina. “You 
can go to bed. I will let . Sir Richard out.” 

He placed me in a long armchair, and held the 
siphon wliile I mixed myself a very weak whisky- 
and-soda. Then he sat opposite me, across the 
heartli-rug in a tall old-fashioned chair which ho 
pulled forward from his writing-table. The ser- 
vant in leaving had turned out all the lights 
except one at his right hand, wliich vividly 
lit up his face, and which, since the fire had 
burned low, made the only bright patch in the 
room. 

I stretched my legs comfortably and puffed at 
my pipe, wondering how I would have the energy 
to get up and go home. The long dim shelves, 
where creamy vellum and morocco ran out of the 
dusk into darkness, had an odd effect on me. I 
was visited again by the fancies wliich had occu- 
pied me coming tlirough Berkeley Square. I was 
inside one of those massive sheltered houses, and 
lo and behold ! it was as mysterious as the aisles 
of a forest. Books — books — old books full of for- 
gotten knowledge ! I was certain that if I had 
the scholarsliip to search the grave rows I would 
find out wonderful things. 

I was tliirsty, so I drank off my whisky-and-soda, 
and was just adding a little more soda-water from 
the siphon at my elbow, when I looked towards 
Medina. There was that in liis appearance which 
made mo move my glass so that a thin stream of 
liquid fell on my sleeve. . . . The patch was stiU 
damp next morning. 
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IIU face, brilliantly Ut up by the lamp, seemed 
to be also lit from Tritliin. It was not his eyes or 
any one feature that enthralled me, for I did mot 
notice any details. Only Iho odd lighting seemed 
to detach bis head from its environment so that it 
hung in the air hko a planet in the sky, full of 
intense brilliance and power. 

It is not very easy to write down what hap- 
pened. For twelve hours afterwards I remem- 
bered nothing— only that I had been very sleepy, 
and must have been poor company and had soon 
got up to go. . . . But that was not the real story : 
it was what the man had willed that I should 
remember, and because my own will was not 
really mastered I remembered other tlimgs in 
spito of him ; remembered them hazily, like a 
drunkard’s dream. 

The head seemed to swim in the Centro of pale 
converging lines* These must have been tho 
bookshelves, wliich in that part of tho room were 
full of works bound in old vellum. Jly eyes were 
held by two violet pin-points of light which were 
so bright that they hurt mo. I tried to shift my 
gaze, but I could only do that by scrouing roimd 
my head towards tho dying fire. The movement 
demanded a great cflort, for overj’ muscle in my 
body seemed drugged with Ictlio^*. 

As soon os I looked away from the light I re- 
gained some possession of my wits. I felt that I 
must bo in for some sickness, and had a moment 
of bad fright. It seemed to bo my business to 
keep my eyes on tho shadows in tho hearth, for 
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where darkness was there I found some comfort. 

I was as afraid of the light before me as a child 
of a bogy. I thought that if I said something 
I shoiild feel better, but I didn’t seem to have the 
energy to get a word out. Curiously enough, 1 
felt no fear of Medina ; he didn’t seem to be in 
the business ; it was that disembodied light that 
scared me. 

Then I heard a voice speaking, but stiU I didn’t ^ 
think of Medina. 

“ Hannay,” it said. “ You are Richard Han- 
nay ? ” 

Against my will I slewed my eyes round, and 
there hrmg that intolerable light burning into my 
eyeballs and my soul. I formd my voice now, for 
it seemed to be screwed out of me, and I said 
“ Yes ” like an automaton. 

I felt my wits and my senses slipping away 
under that glare. But my main discomfort was 
physical, the flaining control of the floating 
brightness — not face, or eyes, but a dreadful 
overmastering aura. I thought — if at that 
moment you could call any process of my mind 
thought — that if I could only link it on to some 
material tiling I should find rehef. With a 
desperate effort I seemed to make out the line 
of a man’s shoulder and the back of a chair. 
Let me repeat that I never thought of Medina, 
for he had been wiped clean out of my world. 

You are Richard Hannay,” said the voice. 

Repeat, ‘ I am Richard Hannay.’ ” 

The words came out of my mouth involuntarily. 




. . . I went on repeating the stuff as glibly as a 
parrot, but all the while I knew I lied. Some- 
thing deep down in me was insisting that I was 
Sir Richard Hannay, K.C.B., who had commanded 
a division in Prance, and was the squire of Posse 
Manor, the husband of Iklary, and the father of 
Peter Jolm. 

Then the voice seemed to give orders. I was 
to do this and that, and I repeated them docilely. 

I was no longer in the least scared. Some one or 
something was trying to play monkey-tricks with 
my mind, but I was master of that, though my 
voice seemed to belong to, an alien gramophone, 
and my limbs were stupidly weak. I wanted 
above all tilings to be allowed to sleep. ... 

I tliinlv I must have slept for a little, for my 
last recollection of that queer sederunt is that the 
unbearable light had gone, and the • ordinary 
lamps of the room were switched on. Medina 
was standing by the dead fire, and another man 
beside him — a slim man with a bent back and a 
lean grey face. The second man was only there 
for a moment, but ho looked at me closely and I . 
thought Medina spoke to him and laughed. . . . 
Then I was being helped by Medina into my coat, 
and conducted downstairs. There were two bright 
lights in the street which made me want to lie 
down on the kerb and sleep. . . . 

I woke about ten o’clock next morning in my 
bedroom at the Club, feeling like nothing on earth. 

I had a bad headache, my eyes seemed to be 
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backed witli white fifo, and my legs were full of 
weak pains as if I had influenza. It took me 
several minutes to rcaliio where I and when 
I wondered what had brought mo to such a state 
I could remember nothing- Only a preposterous 
litany ran in my brain — the name “Hr. Kew- 
hover,” and an address in Wimpolc Street. I 
concluded glumly that that for a man in my 
condition was n useful recollection, but where I 
hod got it I hadn't an idea. 

Tiio events of the night before were perfectly 
clear. I recalled every detail of tbo Thursday 
Club dinner, Sandy’s brusqueness, my walk back 
with Medina, my admiration of his great hbrary. 
1 remembered tliat I had been drowsy there and 
thought that 1 had probably bored ^m. But 1 
was utterly at a loss to account for my wretched 
condition. It could not have been the dinner ; 
or the wine, for 1 had not drunk much, and in 
any ease I have a head like cast iron ; or the weak 
wlil-sky-and-soda in Medina’s house. I staggered 
to my feet and looked at my tongue in the glass. 
It was oU right, so there could be nothing the 
matter with my digestion. 

You arc to understand that the account I have 
just written was pieced together as events came 
back to me, and that at 10 a.m. the next morning 
I remorabered nothing of it — nothing but the 
incidents up to my sitting down in Medina’s 
library, and the name and address of a doctor I 
had never heard of. 1 concluded that I must have 
got some infernal germ, probably botulism, and 
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was in for a bad illness. I wondered dismally 
what kind of fool I had made of myself before 
Medina, and still more dismally what was going 
to happen to me. I decided to wire for Mary 
when I had seen a doctor, and to get as soon as 
possible into a nursing home. I had never had 
an illness in my life, except malaria, and I was 
as nervous as a cat. 

But after I had had a cup of tea I felt a little 
better, and inclined to get up. A cold ' bath 
relieved my headache, and I was able to shave and 
dress. It was while I was shaving that I observed 
the first thing which made me puzzle about the 
events of the previous evening. The valet who 
attended to me had put out the contents of my 
pockets on the dressing-table — my keys, watch, 
loose silver, note-case, and my pipe and pouch. 
Now I carry my pipe in a little leather case, and, 
being very punctilious in my habits, I invariably 
put it back in the case when it is empty. But 
the case was not there, though I remembered 
laying it on the table beside me in Medina’s room, 
and moreover the pipe was still half full of un- 
smoked tobacco. I rang for the man, and learned 
that he had found the pipe in the pocket of my 
dinner jacket, but no case. He was positive, for 
he knew my ways and had been surprised to find 
my pipe so untidily pocketed. 

I had a light breakfast downstairs, and as 
I ate it I kept wondering as to what exactly 
I had been doing the night before. Odd little 
details were coming back 'to me ; in paiijicular, a 





recollection oi some great effort nhich }iad taken 
all tho strength out of me. Could »I have been 
dn>gged I Not tho Tliursday Club madeira. 3Ie* 
dina’a vldsky-and'ftoda t The idea vras nonsenso *, 
in any case a drugged man docs not have a clean 
tongue tlie next morning. 

I intervioived tho night porter, for I thought ho 
might have something to tcU me. 

“ Did you notice what hour I came home last 
night t “ I asked. 

“ It was this morning. Sir Bichard,” tho man 
replied, with tho suspicion of a grin. " About 
half-past three it would be, or twenty minutes to 
four.” 

" God bless my soul I ” I exclaimed. “ I had 
no notion it was so late. I sat up talking v^atb a 
friend.” 

** You most hare been asleep in the car, Sir 
Richard, for tho chauffeur had to wake you, and 
you woro that drowsy I thought I’d better take 
you upstairs myself. The bedrooms on the top 
floor is not that easy found.” 

“ I didn’t drop a pipc-caso f '' I asked. 

‘‘No, sir.” The man’s discreet face rcrcaled 
that ho thought I had been dining too weli but 
was not inclined to blame mo for it. 

By luncheon-tirao I had decided that I was not 
going to bo ill, for there was no longer anytliing 
the matter with my body except a certain stiffness 
in the joints and tho ghost of a headache behind 
my eyes. But my mind was in a precious con- 
fusion. I had stayed in Medina's room till after 
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tliree, and had not been conscious of anything 
that happened there after, say, half-past eleven. 
I had left finally in such a state that I had for- 
gotten my pipe-case, and had arrived at the Club 
in somebody’s car — probably Medina’s — so sleepy 
that I had to be escorted upstairs, and had awoke 
so ill that I thought I had botulism. What in 
Heaven’s name had happened ? 

I fancy that the fact that I had resisted the 
influence brought to bear on me with my mind, 
though tongue and limbs had been helpless, 
enabled me to remember what the wielder of the 
influence had meant to be forgotten. At any 
rate bits of that strange scene began to come 
back. I remembered the uncanny brightness — 
remembered it not with fear but with acute 
indignation. I vaguely recalled that I had re- 
peated nonsense to somebody’s dictation, but 
what it was I could not yet remember. The more 
I thought of it the angrier I grew. Medina must 
have been responsible, though to connect him 
with it seemed ridiculous when I thought of what 
I had seen of him. Had he been making me the 
subject of some scientific experiment ? If so, it 
was infernal impertinence, .^yhow it had failed 
— that was a salve to my pride — for I had kept 
my head through it. The doctor had been right 
who had compared me to Table Mountain. 

I had got thus far in my reflections, when I 
recollected that which put a different complexion 
on the business. Suddenly I remembered the cir- 
cumstances in wliich I had made Medina’s acquaint- 
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ancc. From lilm Tom Grccnslado had heard the 
three facta ■wliich fitted in with the jingle which 
waa the key to the mystery tliat I was awom to 
unravel. Hitherto I had never thought of thU 
dazzling figure c.xccpt as an ally. Woa it possible 
that he might bo an enemy t Tlie turn-about 
was too violent for my nund to achieve it in one 
movement. I awore to myself that SIcdina waa 
atroight, that it waa sheer mania to believe that 
a gentleman and a aportaman could ever come 
dthin hailing distance of the hideous underworld 
I Inch ilacgillivray had revealed to me. , . . But 
iandy had not quite taken to him. ... I thanked 
ly stars that anyhow 1 had said nothing to him 
bout my job.) I did not really believe that 
here was any doubt about Ium» but 1 realized 
hat I must walk very carefully. 

And then another idea came to me. Hyp* 
otism had been tried on me, and it had failed, 
iut those who tried it must believe from my 
•chaviour that it had auccccdod. If so, somehow 
nd somewhere they would act on that belief, 
t was my business to encourage it. 1 was sure 
nough of myself to think that, now I was fore- 
ramed, no further hypnotic experiments could 
crioxisly aflcct me. But let them show thc-ir 
:ame, let me pretend to be helpless wax in their 
lands. l\lio they ” were 1 had still to find 

lUt. 

I had a great desire to get hold of Sandy and 
alk it over, but though I rung up several of his 
airs I could not find him. Then I decided to sec / 
itr.ui 8 /• 
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TllZ ttO«S5i IK QOSPBti OAK 

IT \rfi9 ft dry March afternoon, with one of 
1 Ihoso lanlaatic winds wliich seem to change 
their direction hourly, and contrive to be in a 
man's !aco at every street comet. The dust waa 
swirling in the gutters, and the scent of hyacinth 
and narcissus from the flowef'shops was mingled 
with that bleak sandy smell which U London’s 
foretaste of spring. As I crossed Oxford Street, 
I remember thinking what an odd pointless busi- 
ness I had drifted into. I saw nothing for it but 
to continuo drifting and see what happened. I 
was on my way to visit a doctor of whom I knew 
nothing,, about somo ailment which I was not 
conscious of possessing. I didn’t even trouble to 
mike A plan, being content to let chance have the 
guiding of me. 

The house was ono of those solid dreary erec- 
tions wHch have usually the names of half a dozen 
doctors on their front doors But in this case 
there was oidy ono— Dr. M. Newhover. The 
patlout-maid look wo into the usual drab waiting- 
rootn furnished with Koyal Academy eagrarin?* 
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fumed oak, and an assortment of belated picture- 
papers, and almost at once she returned and 
ushered me into the consulting-room. This again 
■was of the most ordinary kind — glazed bookcases, 
wash-hand basin in a corner, roll-top desk, a 
table with a medical journal or two and some 
leather cases. And Dr. Newhover at first sight 
seemed nothing out of the common. He "was a 
yotmgish man, with high cheek-bones, a High 
forehead, and a quantity of blond hair brushed 
straight back from it. He wore a pince-nez, and 
when he removed it showed pale prominent blue 
eyes. From his look I should have said that his 
father had called himself Neuhofer. 

He greeted me with a manner which seemed to 
me to be at once patronizing and dictatorial. I 
wondered if he was some tremendous swell in his 
profession, of whom I ought to have heard. “ Well, 
Jlr. Hannay, what can I do for you ? ” he said. I 
noticed that he called me “ Sir,” though I had 
given “ Sir Richard ” both on the telephone and 
to the parlour-maid. It occurred to me that 
some one had already been speaking of me to him, 
and that he had got the name ■wrong in his memory. 

I thought I had better expound the alarming 
symptoms ■with which I had awakened that morn- 
ing. 

“ I don’t know what’s gone wrong with me,” 

I said. *' I’ve a pain behind my eyeballs, and my 
whole head seems muddled up. I feel drowsy and 
slack, and I’ve got a weakness in my legs and back 
like a man who has just had ’flu.” 
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lie made me sit donm and froceeded to catecHie 
mo about my health. I aaid it had been good 
enough, but I meationed ay oW inaUna. and 
acverai concussions, and I ptetended be pretty 
nervous about my condition. Then be went 
through tho whole bag of tricks — sotmdii^ me 
with ft stethoscope, testing njy blood pressure, and 
hitting me hard below the knee to eee if I reacted. 
I bad to play np to ray part, hut upua my soul 
I came near reacting too vigoionsly to some of 
his tjocstiona and boxing Ins ears. Always he 
Upt up that odd, intimate, domineering, rather 
offensiro manner. 

lie made mo he down on a couch while be 
fingered tho muscles of my neck and shoulder and 
Boomed to bo shampooing my bead with his long 
dully hands. I was by this timo feeling rather 
extra well, but I managed to invent Uule tender- 
neves here and there and a lot of alarming mental 
aherrations. I wondered if be were not getting 
suspicious, for he asked abruptly : ** Have yon 
had these symptoms long I ’’ so I thought it better 
to return to tho truth, and told him “ only since 
this morning/' 

At last be bade me get up, took oS tbo totloise- 
shdl spectacles ho had faced wearing and resumed 
hi» and while I was buttoning my collar 

^•mod to bo sunk in reflection. He made me sit 
w tho patient’s chair, and stood op and looked 
down on mo with a ma^wrial air that made me 
want to laugh. 

h ou are flufforing," he K«d, “ from a somewhat 
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abnormal form of a common enough complaint. 
Just as the effects of a concussion are often mani- 
fest only some days after the blow, so the results 
of nervous strain may take a long time to develop. 
I have no doubt that in spite of your good health 
you have during recent years been working your 
mind and body at an undue pressure, and now 
tills morning quite suddenly you reap the fruits. 
I don’t want to frighten you, llr. Hannay, but 
neurosis is so mysterious a disease in its working 
that we must take it seriously, especially at its 
first manifestations. There are one or two points 
in your case which I am not happy about. There 
is, for example, a certain congestion — or what 
seems to me a congestion — in the nerve centres 
of the neck and head. That may be induced by 
the accidents — concussion and the like — which you 
have told me of, or it may not. The true cure 
must, of course, take time, and rest and change of 
scene are obligatory. You are fond of sport ? A 
fisherman 1 ” 

I told him I was. 

“ Well, a little later I may prescribe a salmon 
river in Norway. The remoteness of the life from 
ordinary existence and the contemplation of swift 
running water have had wonderful results with 
some of my patients. But Norway is not possible 
till May, and in the meantime I am going to order 
you specific treatment. Yes. I mean massage, 
but by no means ordinary massage. That science 
is still in its infancy, and its practitioners are only 
fumbling at the doorway. But now and then we 
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find ft porpon, man or TPoman, trith a kind of extra 

--nse for disentangling and Bmoothing out^ mus* 
lUr ftnd nerrons nknomaUtics. I am going to 
nd you to such a one. Tho address may sur- 
iso you, but you ore man of the world enough 
i know that medical skill ia not confined to tho 
■ca between Oxford Street and tho Marylebone 
oad,” He took o2 hU glassca, and smiled. 

Then ho wrote somctlung on a sbp of paper and 
indcd it to me. I read “ Madame Breda, 4 Pal- 
yra Square, N-W.” 

“Right! “ I said. “Sluch obhgcd to you. I 
3po Madame Breda wall cure tlm infernal head- 
she. When can I see her ! ” 

“ I can ptomisD you she will cure the headache, 
bo U ft Swedish lady who has bved in London 
nee tho War, and is so much an enthusiast in her 
rt that she will only now and then take a private 
atient. For the most part sho gives her skill free 
3 tho children's hospitals. But she will not 
tluae me. As for begimung, 1 should lose no 
ime for the sake of your own comfort. What 
bout to-morrow morning ? ” 

“ \N’hy not to-hight ! I have nothing to do, 
lud I want to bo qiut of my headache before bed- 
une Why shouldn’t I go on there now t “ 

“Xo reason in the world. But I must make 
m appointment. Madame is on tho telephone. 
Escu*o me a moment,*’ 

He left tho room, and returned in a few minutes 
lo say that ho had made an appointment for seven 
a'clock. “ It is an outlamBah place to get to, but 
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most taxi-drivers know it. H your man doesn’t, 
tell liim to drive to Gospel Oak, and then any 
policeman will direct you.” 

I had my cheque-book with me, but he didn’t 
want his fee, saying that he was not done with me. 
I was to come back in a week and report progress. 
As I left I had a strong impression of a hand as 
cold as a snake, pale bulging eyes, and cheek-bones 
hire a caricature of a Scotsman. An odd but 
rather impressive figure was Dr. Newhover. He 
didn’t look a fool, and if I hadn’t known the un- 
common toughness of my constitution I might 
have been unsettled bj’- liis forebodings. ’ 

I wallved down to Oxford Street and had tea 
in a tea-shop. As I sat among the chattering 
typists and shop-boys I kept wondering whether 
I was not wasting my time and behaving like a 
jackass. Here was I, as fit as a hunter, consult- 
ing specialists and visiting unknown masseuses in 
North London, and all with no clear purpose. In 
less than twenty-four hours I had tumbled into a 
perfectly crazy world, and for a second I had a 
horrid doubt whetlier the craziness V’as not inside 
my mind. Had sometlung given in my brain last 
night in Medina’s room, so that now I was what 
people call “ wanting ” ? I went over the sequence 
of events again, and was reassured by remembering 
that in it aU I had kept my head. I had not got 
to the stage of matog theories ; I was still only 
waiting on developments, and I couldn’t see any 
otlier way before me. I must, of course, get hold 
of Sandy ; but first let me see what tliis massage 
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meant. U i=i=U all b; peifecUr sqtnre ; 

I might hare rtmembe^d Hr 
bv a QMtcT iritk ot tatmotv— teard K, perhaps, 
{rom sAtae Irltnd-and that Ksarkahle p»cti* 
tinner mijhl be quite honest. Bat then I re- 
membered' the nan’s nanstr— I iras qdte clear 
that he knew jorecthjng o! ce. that sons one had 
toW him to cipect me. Then it occtined to ras 
that t night be doing a mh thing la going o5 to 
an unknown house in a seedy Euborb. So I weat 
into ^ public telcphoae-booth, rang up the Club, 
and toM the porter that, if Colonel Arbutbnot 
called, I was at 4 Palmyra Square, X.VT.— I made 
Um vrite down the addtess-^ud would be back 
belflfc ten o’clock- 

I was rather short of exercise, so I decided to 
walk, since I had plenty of ijme, Strao^Iy 
enough, the road was pretty cjucii that which I 
had taken cm that June day of 1914 when I had 
been waiting on Buhirant and the Black Stone 
gentry, and had walked clean out of London to 
pasa the lime.* Then, I remembered, I had been 
thrilling with wild aatidpation, but now I was an 
6^d^t and much wiser man, and thocah I v&s 
fiuir.ciently puxiled I could curb jav r^le’scea 
with philosophy. I went up Portland Place, past 
tire Rr-ent's Park, tfll I left the houses of the well- 
t<Hb behind me, and got into that belt of mean 
MrteU which » the ^acis of the northern heighu. 
1 anotu policemen .diitcted me, and I enjoyed the 
»-alk as if I had been explDring. for London is 

* TU supfc 
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always to me an undiscovered country. I passed 
yards which not so long ago had been patches of 
market-garden, and terraces, sometime preten- 
tious, and now sinking into slums ; for London 
is like the tropical bush — if you don’t exercise 
constant care the jungle, in the shape of the 
slums, will break in. The streets were full of 
clerks and shop-girls waiting for buses, and work- 
men from the St. Pancras and Clerkenwell factories 
going home. The wind was rising, and in the 
untidy alleys was stirring up a noisome dust ; but 
as the ground rose it blew cleaner and seemed to 
bring from Kentish fields and the Channel the 
tonic freshness of spring. I stopped for a little 
and watched behind me the plain of lights, which 
was London, quivering in the dark-blue windy 
dusk. 

It was almost dark when at last, after several 
false casts, I came into Palmyra Square. It was 
a square only in name, for one side was filled vith 
a warehouse of sorts, and another straggled away 
in nests of small brick houses. One side was a 
terrace of artisans’ dwellings, quite new, each 
with a tiny bow-window and names like “ Chats- 
worth ” and “ Ifitchener Villa.” The fourth side, 
facing south, had once had a certain dignity, and 
the builder who had designed the place seventy 
years ago had thought, no doubt, that he was 
creating a desirable residential quarter. There 
the houses stood apart, each in a patch of garden, 
wliich may at one time have had lawns and 
flowers. Now these gardens were mere dusty 
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y&rds, the refuge of tin cons and biU of paper, and 
only a'blaciccned elm, an ill-grown privet hedge, 
and Rome stunted lilacs told of the more cheerful 
pant. On one house was the brass plate of a 
doctor, on another that of a teacher of music ; 
fcvcral advertised lodgings to let ; tho steps were 
untidv, tho gates askew on their lunges, and over 
everything was written tho dreary legend of a 
shabby gentlUty on the very brink of squalor. 

N'o. 4 was smarter than tiic others, and its 
front door had been newly painted a vivid green. 
I rang the hell, wluch was an electric one, and the 
door was opened by a maid who looked sufficiently 
respectable. WTien I entered I saw that the 
hou'o was on a tnoto generous scale than I bad 
thought, and had once, no doubt, been the borne 
of some comfortable citizen. Tho hall was not the 
tank-like thing ol the small London dwelling, and 
the room into wluch I was ushered, though small, 
was well furnished and had on electric fire in the 
grate, ll seemed to bo a kind ol business room, 
for there was a telephone, a big safe, and. on the 
fhclrcs a lino of lettered bozes for papers. I began 
to think that Sladamo Breda, whoever she might 
be, must bo running a pretty prosperous show on 
ordinary business lines. 

1 was presently led by tlio maid to a room on 
the other sido of tho hall, where I was greeted by 
a smiling lady. JIadamo was a plump person in 
the early forties, with dark hair and a lugh colonr, 
who spoke English almost without an accent. 
“Dr. Nenhover has sent you. So? He has 
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told me. Will you please go in there and take 
ofi your coat and waisteoat ? Your collar, too, 
please.” 

I did as I was bid, and in a little curtained 
cubicle divested myself of these garments and 
returned in my shirt-sleeves. The room was a 
very pleasant one, with folding doors at one end, 
furnished like an ordinary drawing-room, with 
flowers in pots, and books, and what looked like 
good .eighteenth-century prints. Any suspicion I 
may have had of the hona fdes of the concern 
received a rude shock. Madame had slipped over 
her black dress a white linen overall, such as 
surgeons wear, and she had as her attendant a 
thin, odd-loolung little girl, who also wore an 
overall, and whose short hair was crowned with 
a small wliite cap. 

“ Tliis is Gerda,” Madame said. “ Gerda helps 
me. She is very clever.” She smiled on Gerda, 
and Gerda smiled back, a limp little contortion of 
a perfectly expressionless face. 

Madame made me lie down on a couch. “You 
have a headache ? ” 

I mendaciously said that I had. 

“ That I can soon cine. But there are other 
troubles ? So ? These I must explore. But first 
I will take away the pain.” 

I felt her light firm fingers playing about my 
temples and the base of my skuU and my neck- 
muscles. A very pleasant sensation it was, and 
I am certain that if I liad been suffering from the 
worst headache in the world it would have been 
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Fpiritcd away. As it was, bciflg in excellent health, 
i felt soothed and freshened. 

“So," sho said, beaming down on me. “You 
are belter 1 You ate so beeg that it is not easy 
to be well all over at once. Kow, I must look into 
more difliculfc things. Vou ato not happy in yoiu- 
nerves— not aUogothet. Ah t these nerves I We 
do not quite know what they are, except that tljey 
ato what you call the devil. You are very wakeful 
now. la it not so t Well, I must put you to 
sleep. That is necessary, if you are willing.” 

“ Right -0 ” 1 answered ; but inwardly 1 said to 
myself, “No, my woman, I bet you don’t.” I 
wM curious to SCO if, now that I was forewarned, 
[ could resist any hypnotic business, as I believed 
t could. ’ 

I imagined that she would try to master me with 
Jicf eyes, wliich ivcro certably remarkable orbs. 
But her procedure was the very opposite, for the 
small girl brought some things on a tray, and I 
MW tLat they ncro bandages. First of all, with 
a fine cambrie handkerchief, she swathed my eyes, 
and then tied above it another of some heavy 
opaque material. They were loosely bound, so 
tljat I scarcely felt them, but I was left in the 
thickest darkness. I noticed that she took special 
pains 60 to adjust tlicm that they should not cover 
my cars. 

“You are not wakefnl,** I heard her voice Bay; 
"1 think you aro sleepy. You will sleep now.” 

I felt her fingers stray over my face, and the 
Mnsation was different, for whereas, when she had 
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treated my headache, they had set up a delicious 
cool tingling of the skin, now they seemed to 
induce wave upon wave of an equally pleasant 
languor. She pressed my forehead, and my 
senses seemed to be focused there and to be 
lulled by that pressure. All the wliile she was 
cooing to me in a voice wliich was like the drowsj^ 
swell of the sea. If I bad wanted to go to sleep 
I could have dropped off easily, but, as I didn’t 
want to, I had no difficulty in resisting the gentle 
coercion. That, I fancy, is my position about 
h 3 q)notism. I am no kind of use under com- 
pulsion, and for the thing to affect me it has to 
have the backing of my own will. Anyhow, I 
could appreciate the pleasantness of it and yet 
disregard it. But it was my business to be a good 
subject, so I pretended to drift away into slumber. 
I made my breath come slowly and softly, and let 
my body relax into impassivity. 

Presently she appeared to be satisfied. She 
said a word to the cliild, whose feet I could hear 
cross the room. There was a sound of opening 
doors — my ears, remember, were free of the band- 
ages and my hearing is acute — and then it seemed 
to me that the couch on wliich I lay began slowly 
to move. I had a moment of alarm and nearly 
gave awaj' the show by jerking up my head. The 
couch seemed to travel very smoothly on rails, and 
I was conscious that I had passed through the 
folding doors and was now in another room. 
Then the movement stopped, and I realized that 
I was in an entirely different atmosphere. 1 
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rcaliicd, too, that a new figtiro had come on the 
ecene. 

There was no word apotcn, bnt I had the qnm 
inexplicable corvsciousness of human presences, 
which is independent of eight and hearing. I 
hare eaid that the atmosphere of the place had 
changed. Tlicre was a scent in the air which 
anj-whero else I would liare sworn was due to 
peat smoke, and mixed with it another intangible 
savour which I could not put a name to, but 
which did not seem to belong to London at all, 
or to any dwelling, but to some wild out-of-doors. 

. . . And then 1 was aware of noiseless fingers 
pressing my temples. 

They were not the plump capable hands of 
Jfadame Breda. Kay, they were as fine and 
tenuous as a wandering wind, bat behind their 
airy lightness was a hint of steel, as if they could 
choke as well os caress I lay supine, trying to 
keep my breathing regular, since I was supposed 
to be asleep, but I felt on odd cxcijemcnt rising 
in my heart. And then it quieted, for the fingers 
5ecme<I to be smootliing it away. ... A voice was 
speaking in a tongue of which I knew not a word, 
not speaking to me, but repeating, as it were, a 
private incantation. And the touch and voice 
combined to bring mo nearer to losing my wits 
than even on the night before, nearer than I have 
ever been in all my da«, 

Tlio experience was so novel and overpowering ^ 
that I find it hard to giro even a rough impressiot^ ' 
of it. Let mo put it this wav. A man at rd*‘ - 

} 
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time of life sees old age not so very far distant, 
and the nearer he draws to the end of his journey 
the more ardently he longs for his receding youth. 

, I do not mean that, if some fairy granted him the 
gift, he would go back to boyhood ; few of us 
would choose such a return ; but he clothes all his 
youth in a happy radiance and aches to recapture 
the freshness and wonder with wliich he then 
looked on life. He treasures, like a mooning girl, 
stray sounds and scents and corners of landscape, 
which for a moment push the door ajar. ... As I 
lay blindfolded on that couch I felt mysterious 
hands and voices plucking on my behalf at the 
barrier of the years and breaking it down. I was 
escaping into a delectable country, the Country of . 
the Young, and I welcomed the escape. Had I 
been hypnotized, I should beyond doubt have 
moved like a sheep whithersoever this shepherd 
willed. 

But I was awake, and, though on the very edge 
of surrender, I managed to struggle above the 
tides. Perhaps to my waldng self the compulsion 
was too obvious and aroused a faint antagonism. 
Anyhow I had already begun a conscious resistance 
when the crooning voice spoke in English. 

“You are Richard Hannay,” it said. “You have 
been asleep, but I have wakened you. You are 
happy in the world in which jmu have wakened ? ” 

5Iy freedom was now complete, for I had begun 
to laugh, silently, far doum at the bottom of my 
heart. I remembered last night, and the perform- 
ance in Medina’s house which had all day been 
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growing dearer in my memory. I sanr it as farce, 
and Ihh as farce, and al Iho coming of humour the 
6pcU died. But it teas up to rue to make some 
kind of an answer, if I "wtiLUted to keep up the hoax, 
so I did my best to ecrerr out an eerie filcepwalker’s 
roice. 

*’ I am happy,” I said, and my pipo sounded 
like the twittering of sheeted ghosts. 

” You wish to wako often in ttus world 1 ” 

I signified hy a croak that I did. 

” But to wake you must first sleep, and I alone 
can make you elocp and wake. I exact a price, 
Bichard Hannay. IVUI you pay my price f ” 

I was puulcd about tfio roicc. It hatl not tlie 
rich foreign tones o! Uadamo Breda, but it bad a 
eery notable accent, which I could not place. At 
one moment it seemed to haro the lilt'tvliich you 
find in Wester Ito<a, but there wero cadences in 
it which were not Iligldand. Also, its tini/rt was 
cutioos^Tcry light and tiun Uko a cliild’s. Was 
it possible that the queer little girl I had seen was 
(he sibyl ? No, I decided ; tho hands had not 
been a cluld’a hands. 

“ I will pay any price,” X said, which seemed to 
be tho answer required of me. 

Then you are my servant w hen I summon you. 
Kow, flwp again." 

I liad ncrer felt loss like being any one's servant, 
nio hands fluttered again around my temples, but 
ihcy had no more cSect on nw than the buning of 
lb«. I had an insane desire to laugh, which I 
thinking of tho idiotic pomtlcssness 
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of my recent doings. ... I felt my couch slide 
backwards, and heard the folding doors open again 
and close. Then I felt my. bandages being deftly 
undone, and I lay with the hght on my closed eye- 
lids, trying to look like a sleeping warrior on a, 
tomb. Some one was pressing below my left ear, 
and I recognized the old hunter’s method of bring- 
ing a man back gently from sleep to consciousness, 
so I set about the job of making a workmanlike 
awaking. I hope I succeeded. Anyhow I must 
have looked dazed enough, for the lamps hurt my 
e3’’es after the muffled darkness. 

I was back in the first room, with only Madame 
beside me. She beamed on me with the friendliest 
eyes, and helped me on with my coat and collar. 
“ I have had you imder close observation,” she 
said, “for sleep often reveals where the ragged 
ends of the nerves lie. I have made certain de- 
ductions, which I will report to Dr. Newhover. 
. . . No, there is no fee. Dr. Newhover will 
make arrangements.” She bade me good-bye in 
the best professional manner, and I descended the 
steps into Palmyra Square as if I had been spend- 
ing a commonplace hour having my back massaged 
for lumbago. 

Once in the open air I felt abominably tired and 
very hungry. By good luck I hadn’t gone far 
when I picked up a taxi and told it to drive to the 
Club. I looked at my watch and saw that it was 
later than I thought — close on ten o’clock. I had 
been several hours in the house, and small wonder 
I was weary. 
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I found Sandy wandering tcsHcsriy about tbe 
hall. ‘"Thank God" bo Raid when bo saw me. 
“ Where the deril have you been, Hick \ The 
porter gate me a crazy address in North London. 
Yon look as if yon wanted a drink.” 

“ I fee! as if I wanted food,” I said. ” I have 
a lot to tell you, but I must cat first. I’ro bad no 
dinner.” 

Sandy Mt opposite me while I fed, and forbore 
to ask quations. 

” WTiat pot you in such a bad humour last 
night t ” I a«Ved. 

He looked very solemn. ” Lord knows. No, 
that’s net true. I know wcU enough. I didn’t 
lake to Medina.” 

” Now I wonder why 1 ” 

” I wonder loo. But I’m just like a dog ; 1 
take a dUUke to certain people at fint s^ght, and 
the queer tiling is that my instinct isn’t often 
wrong.” 

*' Well, you’re pretty well alone in your opinion. 
ttTiat sets you against him 1 He is well-mannered, 
modest, a good sportsman, and you can sc© he's ns 
elcTcr as they o^e.” 

" Maybe, But J'tc got a notion that the man 
is one vast lie. Howerer, let’s put it that I 
rc«'’rTo my opinion. I hare racioua inquiries to 
make.” 

' t\o found the little back smoking-room on the 
fjrrt floor empty, and when I had lit my pipe and 
pot wcU into an armebair, Sandy drew up another 
at my elbow. ” Now, Dick," he said. 
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“ First,” I said, “ it may interest you to learn 
that Medina dabbles in hypnotism.” 

“I know that,” he said, “from his talk last 
night.” 

“ How on earth ? ” 

“ Oh, from a casual quotation he used. It’s a 
longish story, which I’ll tell you later. Go on.” . 

I began from the break-up of the Thursday 
Club dinner, and told him all I could remember of 
my hours in Medina’s house. As a story it met 
with an immense success. Sandy was so interested 
that he couldn’t sit in his chair, but must get up 
and stand on the hearth-rug before me. I told 
liim that I had wakened up feeling uncommonly 
ill, with a blank mind except for the address of a 
do 9 tor-man in Wimpole Street, and how during the 
day recollection had gradually come back to me. 
He questioned me like a cross-examining counsel. 

“ Bright light — ordinary hypnotic property. 
Face, wliich seemed detached — that’s a common 
enough thing in Indian magic. You say you must 
have been asleep, but were also in a sense awake 
and could hear and answer questions, and that 
you felt a kind of antagonism all the time which 
kept your will alive. You’re probably about the 
toughest hypnotic proposition in the world, Dick, 
and you can thank God for that. Now, what 
were the questions 1 A summons to forget your 
past and begin as a new creature, subject to the 
authority of a master. You assented, making 
private reservations of which the hypnotist knew 
nothing. If you had not kept your head and made 
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Lho»c tc<crtRtions, you ’srotild hare remembered 
nolUJng nt all of Iwt night, bat Ihere^ xrould bare 
been a subconviions bond orer your Trill. As it is, 
you're perfectly free ; only tbo roan who tried to 
monkey with you doesn't know that. Therefore yon 
iK'gln by beinR one up on the game. You know 
where you arc and ho doesn’t know where ho is." 

** What do you suppose Medina meant by it 1 
U was infernal impertinence anyhow. But wa.s it 
Medina 1 I seem to remember another man in Iho 
room before 1 left." 

•* IVicribo Wm." 

‘* Vvo only a vaguo picture — a sad grey-foced 
tellow;' 

'■ Well, aMume for the present that the cj^eri- 
menter was Mcriina. There's such a thing, re* 
member, a* spiriting away a man’s recollection of 
his past, and starting him out as a wai£ in a now 
world. I’ve heard in the East of such pcrfi^' 
atvccs, and of course it means that the memorydess 
lieing is at the mercy of the man who has stolen 
fiis memory. Tliat w probably not tho intention 
in your caw. They wanled only to establish a 
subconscious control. But it couldn’t bo done at 
Tince with a fellow of your antecedents, so they 
organited a process. They soggested to you in 
your trance a doctor’s name, and the next stage was 
Ids bu'fncss. You woke feeling verj* soedy and 
remembering a doctor’s address, and they ar^ed 
(hat you would think that you had been advised 
about the fellow and mako a bee-Uno for him. 
Ilemembcr, they would assumo that you had no 
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recollection of anything else from the night’s 
doings. Now go ahead and tell me about the 
cliirurgeon. Did you go to see him ?” 

I continued my story, and at the Wimpole 
Street episode Sandy laughed long and loud. 

“ Another point up in the game. You say you 
think the leech had been advised of your coming 
and not bj' you ? By the way, he seems to have 
tallied fairly good sense, but I’d as soon vet a 
liippopotamus for nerves as you.” He wrote 
down Dr. Newhover’s address in his pocket-book. 
“ Continuez. You then proceeded, I take it, to 
4 Palmyra Square.” 

At the next stage in my narrative he did not 
laugh. I daresay I told it better than I have 
written it down here, for I was fresh from the 
experience, and I could see that he was a good deal 
impressed. 

“ A Swedish masseuse and an odd-looldng little 
girl. She puts you to sleep, or tliinks she has, and 
then, when your eyes are bandaged, some one else 
nearly charms the soul out of you. That sounds 
big magic. I see the general lines of it, but it is 
big magic, and I didn’t know that it was practised 
on these shores. Dick, tliis is getting horribly 
interesting. You kept wide awake — ^j'ou are an 
old buffalo, you know — but you gave the im- 
pression of absolute surrender. Good for you — 
you are now three points ahead in the game.” 

Well, but what is the game 1 I’m hopelessly 
puzzled.” 

So am I, but we must work on assumptions. 
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VI us 8upi>ov5 Medina is itsponslMe. Ho may b« 
only trjins to find o\Jl the extent of his powers, 
an<l tclect* you »a tljo most difficult subject to bo 
found. You njay be euro he knoses all about your 
record- He may bo only a vain man experiment- 
in};.” 

“In ubicb ease,” I said. *‘I propose. to punch 
his head.” 

*‘ In which ease, as you justly obserre, you will 
piro yourself tho pleasure of punching his bead. 
Hut Buppose that bo has got a far deeper purpose, 
fomelhing really dark and damnable. If by his 
hypnotic power bo could mako a tool of you, 
condder what an asset ha would haro found. A 
man of your ability and force. I bare always 
aaid, you remember, that you had a fine natural 
talent for crime.” 

“I tell you, Sandy, that’s nonsense. It’s im- 
poMiblc tlmt there’s anything 'wrong~badly wrong 
—with Jfedina.” 


” Improbable, but not iibpossible. We’re 
no chances. And it ho were a BCoundrcl, 
what a power he might bo with all bis talents and 
charm and popularity." 

Sandy flung himself into a choir and appcorod 
to V*""'* o .. . . " 


of » i.kut ui Norway. Why not golf at 

Jvorth Hcrwick I *' ® 

And again ; 

p“‘ “ tiio 

Kwm 1 Peat 1 \ ou are cerWn 1 ” 
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»-o you are under Ms influcnco, an acolyte, 
po* 5 il)Iy a tool. It way be all quite straight, or it 
may be mo«t d.arnnaWy crookrf. You hare got 
to find nut. You must keep dose to Mm, and 
footer Ub illusions, and play up to Mm for all 
you're worth. IIo U bound to show Ms hand. 
You needn’t take ony steps on your own account. 
He’ll give you the load all right." 

I can’t ray I liked tlic prospect, for I have no 
love for play-acting, but I am bound to admit that 
Sandy talked ecnfc. I asked Mm about JiimscU, 
(or I counted on his backing more than I could 
say. 

" 1 propore to resume my travels," he eald. " I 
uirii to purtoe roy studies in the BibUothJque 
Kationale of France." 

" Ilut I thought you were trith me in this show.” 

"$o I am, I go obroad on your business, as 
I shall explain to you some day. Also 1 want to 
fee the man whom we used to call Hnm Bass. I 
beliero him to be in Munich at lliis moment. Tlie 
day after to-morrow you will read in the TinMW that 
Colonel llie Master of Clanroyden b.as gone abroad 
for an indrGnitc time or\ private businwis.’’ 

" Hon* long will you bo otray ? I groaned. 

“ A week perhaps, or a fortnight— or more. And 
when I coma back it may not be os Sandy Arbulh- 
nol." 



CHAPTER Vn 


SOME EXPERIEKCES OF A DISCIPLE 

I DIDN’T see Sandy again, for he took the 
night train for Paris next evening, and I had 
to go down to Oxford that day to appear as a 
witness in a running-down case. But I found a 
note for me at the Club when I got back the follow- 
ing morning. It contained nothing except these 
words ; “ Coverts drawn blank, no third person in 
house.'' I had not really hoped for anytliing from 
Sandy’s expedition to Palmyra Square, and thought 
no more about it. ^ 

He didn’t return in a week, nor yet in a fort- 
night, and, realizing that I had only a little more 
than two months to do my job in, I grew very 
impatient. But my time was pretty well filled 
with Sledina, as you shall-hear. 

While I was reading Sandy’s note Turpin turned 
up and begged me to come for a drive in his new 
Delage and talk to Mm. The Marquis de la Tour 
du Pin was, if possible, more palhd than before, 
his cychds heavier, and his gentleness more sillven. 
Ho drove me miles into the country, away through 
Windsor Forest, and as we raced at sixty miles an 

13S 
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hour ho uncovered his soul. Ho uas going mad, 
it seemed ; vrtvs, indeed, nircady mad, and only a 
slender and doubtless iU-fouoded confidence in mo 
provented him shooting lumaeU. Ifo was con- 
vinced that Adcla Victor was dead, and that no 
trace ot her would ever bo found. “ These poUco- 
mcn of yours— hah I ’* ho moaned. “ Only in 
England can people vanish.*’ Ho concluded, how- 
ever, that ho would slay alivo till ho had avenged 
her, (or Uo heUovcd that a good God would some 
day deliver her murderer into Ids bands. I was 
desperately sorry for him, for behind his light 
gasconading manner there were marks of acute 
sulTcfing, and indeed in his case I think I should 
have gone crazy. Ife asked mo for hope, and I 
gave liim It, and told lum what I did not bcUevo 
—that I saw light in the business, and had every 
confidence that wo would rcstoro him his sweet- 
heart safe and sound. At that he ciiccrcd up and 
wanted to embrace mo, tliercby jolly nearly sending 
the Eclagc into a ditch and us both into eternity. 
}Io was burning for something to do, and wanted 
mo to promise that as soon as possible I would 
inspan him into my team. That made me feel 
guilty, for I knew I Irad no team, and nothing you 
could call a duo ; so I talked hastily about iliss 
Victor, lest ho should ask mo more 

I had her portrait drawn for mo in l^wic prose. 
She was slight, it seemed, middling tall, could ride 
like Diana and dance bke the nymphs. Her 
colouring and hair were thoao of a brunette, but 
her eyes were a deep grey, and she had the soft 
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voice whicli commonly goes ■with such eyes. 
Turpin, of course, put all this more poetically, 
relapsing frequently into French. He told me all 
kinds of things about her — ^how she 'was crazy 
about dogs, and didn’t fear anything in the -world, 
and "walked ■with a thro-w-out, and lisped delight- 
fully when she was excited. Altogether at the 
end of it I felt I had a pretty good notion of IVIiss 
Victor, especially as I had studied about fifty 
photographs of her in Macgillivray’s room. 

As we were nearing home again it occurred to 
mo to ask him if he knew Medina, He said no, 
but that he was dining at the Victors’ that even- 
ing — a small dinner-party, mostly political. “ He 
is wonderful, that Mr. Victor. He -will not change 
lus life, and his friends think Adela is in New 
York for a farewell visit. He is like the Spartan 
boy with the fox.” 

“ Tell Mr, Victor, -with my comphments,” I said, 
“ that I would like to dine there to-night. I have 
a standing invitation. Eight-fifteen, isn’t it ? ” 

It turned out to be a very small and select 
party — the Foreign Secretary, Medina, Palliser- 
Yeates, the Duke of Alcester, Lord Sunningdale 
the ex-Lord Chancellor, Levasse-ur the French 
BEnister, besides Turpin and myself. There were 
no women present. The behaviour of the Duke 
and Mr. Victor was a lesson in fortitude, and you 
would never have guessed that these two men 
were living -with a nightmare. It was not a talli- 
ative assembly, though Sunningdale had a good 
deal to say to the table about a new book that a 
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German had written on the mathematical concep* 
tion of infinity, a Bubjeet wluch even hw brilliant 
exposition could not make clear to my thick wits. 
The Foreign Secretary and Levasseur had a iUt- 
d-tete, with Turpin as a hanger-on, and tho rest 
of us would have been as dull as sticks if it liad 
not been for Medina. I had a good chanco of 
observing his quality, and I must say I was 
astonished at Ms skill. It was he who by the 
right kind of question turned Sunningdalo’s dis- 
coureo on infinity, which would otherwise hare 
been a pedantic monologue, into good conversation. 
Wo got on to pohtics afterwards, and Medina, who 
had just come from tho House, was ashed what 
was happening. 

"Tliey had just fimshed tho usual plat du four, 
the suspension of a coupio of labour XDOunto- 
banks,'* ho said. 

This roused SunningdiUe, who rather affected the 
Labour party, and I was amused to sco how Medina 
handled tho cx-Gmnccllor. He Iveld him in good- 
humoured argument, never forsaking his own posi- 
tion, but shedding about tho whole Bubjeet an 
Btmoiphcro of witty and tolerant understanding. 
I felt that ho knew more about tlie business than 
Sunningdale, tlml he knew bo much he could afford 
to give his adversary rope. Moreover, he never 
forgot that he was at a dinner-table, tho pitch and 
key of hU talk were exactly right, and he managed 
to bring every one into it. 

To mo ho was extraordinarily kind. Indeed ho 
tre.\lod mo Uko a very andent friend, bantering 
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and affectionate and yet respectful, and he forced 
me to take a full share in the conversation. Under 
Ms stimulus, I became quite intelligent, and amazed 
Turpin, who had never credited me with any 
talents except for fighting. But I had hot for- 
gotten what I was there for, and if I had been 
inclined to, there were the figures of Victor and 
the Duke to remind me. I watched the two, the 
one tliin, grej’^-bearded, rather like an admiral with 
Ms vigilant dark eyes, the other heavy-jowled, 
rubicund, crowned with fine silver hair ; in both 
I saw shadows of pain stealing back to the corners 
of lip and eye, whenever the face was in repose. 
And Medina — the very beau ideal of a courteous, 
Idndly, open-air Englishman. I noted how in Ms 
clothes he avoided any touch of overdressing, no 
fancifully-cut waistcoat or too-smartly-tied tie. 
In manner and presence ho was the perfection of 
un-self -conscious good breeding. It was my busi- 
ness to play up to Mm, and I let my devotion be 
pretty evident. The old Duke, whom I now met 
for the first time, patted my shoulder as we left 
the dining-room. “ I am glad to see that you and 
Jledina arc friends, Sir Richard. Thank God that 
we have a man like Mm among the young entry. 
They ought to give Mm office at once, you know, 
get him inside the shafts of the coach. Otherwise 
he’ll find sometMng more interesting to do than 
politics.” 

By tacit consent wo left the house together, and 
I walked the streets by Ms side, as I had done 
three nights before. What a change, I reflected. 
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In my point of view ! Hicn I had been blind, now 
I woa acutely watchful. Ho slipped an orm into 
mine as wo entered X*all Mall, but its pressure did 
not seem so much friendly as possessive. 

“ You are staying at your Club ? ” ho said. 
“ X\Tiy not take up your quarters with mo while 
you aro in tonm ! There’s ample room in Hill 
Street.” 

The Buggc-stion put mo into a fright. To stay 
m'th him at present would wreck all my schemes; 
but, supposing ho insisted, could I refuse, if it was 
my role to appear to bo under Ids domination ? 
Happily lie did not insist. 1 made a lot of excuses 
—plans unsettled, constantly running down to tbo 
country, and so on. 

“ All riglit. But some day I may make the 
oiler again, and then I’ll take no refusal.” 

Tlioy were just the kind of words a friend might 
have used, but somehow, though the tone was all 
right, they slightly grated on mo. 

- “ How are you t ” ho asked. *‘ Jlost people 
who have led your lifo Gnd tho English spring 
trying. You don't look quite as Gt os when I 
first saw you.” 

** Jso. I’vo been rotlicr seedy this past week 
—headachy, loss of memory, stuffed-up brain and 
that sort of tiling. I expect it’s tho spring fret. 
I’ve seen a doctor and ho doesn’t worry about it.” 

*' Who's your man 1 ” 

” A chap Kewhover in Wimpolo Street.” 

Ho nodded. “I’vo heard of him- Tlmv tMl 
mo he’s good.” 



JU nuc THHKK jfOS'J^AOKB 

» jf/j }m w'i ^ boWJy' 

'rhiil/ f:t)rii‘,t ifi'5 m\''jwh'j. 

“ J'ff) 

'J’Ji'J/i ii'i f5>i'3'5‘:J>!y ^1^1,7 

“ 1 i'/'/5 A('b)jUirK></ liiiK Mptv^ nhrmi/i, ’ , . i, y 
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h!U-;1/;ri<i'l V> niiipon'l. _ , 

“Bo i mv/ hi the pajxsns,” 1 wakI oatolcfiB y. 
fellow. A pity, for 
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t litoy i)ut, <ui<l that rrMi 


“ H'/fi a hojx; 
enoip'h *, hwt he v/o»’t 
hhn pretty well ujceleits,” 

“ Do y<>'i care jeueh for Arhuthnot 't ’* ■ 

“ I ut'.ed Vj,” 1 Hiplied r.hartieleiiSily. “ 3}«t till 
Uie other day T hadn’t neen ))im for yearo, and I 
nroiit ray he han grown v<n'y (jueer. 33idn’t 
you think lio behaved oddly at tlie Thursday 
dinner ? ’’ 

li<! Hhi uggod hiH flhouldorH. “ I wasn’t much 
Ifcakcn by liim. lie’s too infernally un-English, I 
,^on t know how ho got it, but there seems to be a 
touch of the shrill Jjcvantine in him. Compare 
liim with those fellows to-night. Even tlic French- 
men oven Victor, though ho’s an American and 
a .Jew arc more our own way of thinking.” 

Wo were at the Club door, and as I stopped ho 

looked mo full in the face. 

^ vero you I wovddn’t have much to do 
with Arhuthnot,” ho said, and his tone was a 
command. I grinned sheepishly, hut my fingers 
itched for lus ears. 

I Mcnt to bed fuming. Tliis new possessory 
attitude, tills liint of nigger-driving, had suddenly 
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nads lac hate Medizia. I had beca enable to set 
!own the hypnotist bcsincaa clearly to his accoant, 
icd, even if I had been certain, I was inclined to 
hini: it only the impertinent liberty of a faddist — 
1 tiling which I hotly reseated bat which did not 
-roose ray serioas dislihe. But now — to feel that 
1 C claimed rae as Hs man, becaaso he thoaght, no 
loabt, that he had established some tmholy power 
irer me — that fairly broke ray temper. And his 
>buse of Sandy pat the lid on it— abase to which 
r had been shamefafly compeDed to assent. 
liCTanline, by gad ! I swore that Sandy and I 
Toald make him swallow that word before he was 
noch older. I coaldn't sleep for thinking about 
L By this time I was perfectly willing to beliere 
that 3Iedina was ap to any infamy, and 1 was 
Tiolred that in him and him alone lay the key 
:o the riddle of the three hostages. Bat all the 
time I was miserably conscious that if I suggested 
iuch an idea to any one except Sandy I should 
oe set down as a lonatic. I could see that the 
man’s repute was as solidly pbnted as the British 
Constitution- 

Xeit morning I went to see ilacgillivray. I 
explained that I had not been idle, that I had been 
pursaing lines of my own, which I thought more 
kopefcl than his suggestion of getting alongside 
the Shropshire squire. I said I had nothing as yet 
to report, and that I didn’t propose to give him 
the faintest notion of what I was after till I had 
•ecared some results. Bat I wanted Ms help, and 
I wanted Hj eery beat men. 
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“ Glad to see you’ve got busy, Dick,” he said. 
“ I await your commands.” 

“ I want a house watched. No. 4 Palmyra 
Square, up in North London. So far as I know it 
is occupied by a woman, who purports to be a 
Swedish masseuse and calls herself hladame Breda, 
one or more maids, and an odd-looking little girl, 
I want you to have a close record kept of the people 
who go there, and I -want especially to know who 
exactly are the inmates of the house and who are 
the most frequent visitors. It must be done very 
cautiously, for the people must have no suspicion’ 
that they are being spied on.” 

Ho wTote down the details. 

“ Also I want you to find out the antecedents 
of Medina’s butler.” 

He whistled. “ Medina. Dominick Medina, you 
mean ? ” 

“ Yes. Oh, I’m not suspecting We both 

laughed, as if at a good joke. “ But I should 
lilce to hear something about his butler, for reasons 
which I’m not yet prepared to give you. He 
answers to the name of Odell, and has the appear- 
ance of an inferior prize-fighter. Eind out all you 
can about his past, and it mightn’t be a bad plan 
to liavc him shadowed. You know Medina’s 
house in Hill Street. But for Heaven’s sake, let 
it be done tactfully.” 

“ I’ll see to that for my own sake. I don’t 
want head-lines in the evening papers — ‘ House of 
Member of Parliament Watched. Another Police 
Muddle.’ ” 
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“Also, could you put together all you can get 
about Medina 1 It might giro mo a lino on 
Odell.” 

“ Dick,” bo Raid Bolcmnly, “ are you growing 
fantastic 1 ” 

“Not a bit of it. You don’t imagine Pm ass 
enough to think thcro’a anytliing shady about 
Medina. He and I have become bosom friends, 
and I liko him enormously- Everybody swears 
by him, and so do I. But I have my doubts about 
3Ir. OdcII, and I would liko to know just how and 
where Jledina picked him op. He’s not the 
ordinary stamp of butler.” It scemed^to mo very 
important to let no one but Sandy into the 3Iedina 
business at present, for our chance lay in his 
eoroplcte conlidcnco that all men thought well of 
him. 

” Right,” said SlacgillivTay. ” It shall be done. 
Go your own way, Dick. I won’t attempt to 
dictate to you. But remember that the thing is 
desperately serious, and that the days are slipping 
past. We’re in April now, and you hove only till 
midsummer to save three innocent lives.” 

I left his oflice feeling very solemn, for I had 
suddenly a consciousness of the shortness of time 
and the magnitude of the job which I had not yet 
properly begun. I cudgelled my brains to think 
of my next step. In a few days I should again 
visit Dr. Isewhovcr, hut there was net likely to bo 
much assistance there. He might send me back 
to PalmjTa Square, or I might try to make an 
appointment with Madame Breda myself, invent- 
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ing some new ailment ; but I would only find the 
same old business, which would get me no further 
forward. As I viewed it, the Newhover and 
Palmyra Square episodes had been used only to 
test my submission to Medina’s influence, and it 
was to I^Iedina that I must look for further light. 
It was a maddening job to sit and wait and tick 
o5 the precious days on the calendar, and I longed 
to consult with Sandy. I took to going down to 
Fosse for the day, for the sight of Mary and Peter 
John somehow quieted my mind and fixed my 
resolution. It was a positive relief when at the 
end of the week Medina rang me up and asked me 
to luncheon. 

We lunched at his house, which, seen on a 
bright April day, was a wonderful treasury of 
beautiful things. It was not the kind of house I 
fancied myself, being too full of museum pieces, 
and all the furniture strictly correct according to 
period. I like rooms in which there is a pleasant 
jumble of things, and which look as if homely 
people had lived in them for generations. The 
dining-room was panelled in white, with a Vandyck 
above the mantelpiece and a set of gorgeous 
eighteenth-century prints on the walls. At the 
excellent meal Medina as usual dranli water, while 
I obediently sampled an old hock, an older port, 
and a most prehistoric brandy. Odell wms in 
attendance, and I had a good look at him — his 
oddly shaped head. Ins flat sallow face, the bunches 
of black eyebrow above his beady eyes. I calcu- 
lated that if I saw him again I would not fail to 
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recognize him. Wo never went near the library 
on the upper floor, but eat after luncheon in a little 
emoking'room at the back of the hall, 'trliich held 
ay host's rods and guns in gloss cabinets, and one 
or two fine heads o! deer and ibex. 

I had made up zny mind, os I walked to Hill 
Street, that I was going to convince Medina once 
and for all of the abjcctncss of my surrender. 
He should havo proof that I was clay in his hands, 
for only that way would ho fully reveal himself, 
t detested the job, and os I walked through the 
pleasant crisp noontide I reflected with bitterness 
that 1 might have been fishing for salmon in Scot* 
land, or, better still, cantering with Mary over the 
Colswold downs. 

All through luncheon I kept my eyes fixed on 
him like a dog's on his master. Several times I 
wondered if I were not overdoing it, but he seemed 
to accept my homage as quite natural. X had 
thought when I first met him that tho man had no 
vanity ; now I saw that ho had mountains of it, 
that he was all vanity, and that his public modesty 
was only a cloak to set off his Immcnso private 
conceit. Ho unbent himself, his whole mind was 
in undress, and behind tho veneer of good-fellow- 
ship I eccmed to seo a very cold arrogant soul. 
Notliirig worse, though that was bad enough. 
Ho was too proud to boast in words, but his whole 
attitude was one long brag. Ho was cynical about 
everything, except, os I suspected, his private self- 
worship. Tho thing would have been monstrously 
indecent, if it bad not been done with such con- 
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found out — something solid, I judged, for ho didn’ 
tulk lightly of making progress. 

That evening I had nothing to do, and afte: 
dinner I felt too restless to sit down to a pipe am 
hook. There was no one in the Club I wanted t< 
talk to, so I sallied forth to another pot-house t( 
which I belonged, where there -was a chance o: 
finding some of the younger and cheerier genera 
tion. Sure enough the first man I saw there was 
Archie Roylancc, who greeted me witl’iC^ . pj 
and announced that he was in town 
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a member. It boro an evil reputation, he said, for 
there was a good deal of high play, and the licen- 
sing laws acre not regarded, but It was the place to 
6CC the best dancing. 1 made no objection, so wo 
strolled up Regent Street in that season of corn- 
paratiro peace when busy people have gone homo 
and the idle aro bUU shut up in theatres and 
restaurants. 

It was a divine April night, and I observed that 
I wished I were In a better place to enjoy spring 
weather. " I’ve just como from a Scotch moor,” 
said Archie. ” Lord ! tho curloo s aro makin’ a 
jojdul noiso. That is tho bird for my money. 
Como back wtli me, Dick, on Friday and I’ll 
tench you a lot of things. Yoii’ro a wise man, 
but you might bo a better naturalist.” 

I thouglil'how much I would have given to bo 
able to accept, ns tho light wind blew down Lang* 
ham riaco. Tlicn I wished that this job would 
take me out of town into fresh air, n hero I could 
get some exercise. Tlio result was that I was in a 
b.’iddisli temper when we reached our destination, 
•which wrLS in one ol Iho streets near Fitzroy 
S(\uare. The place proved to be about as hard to 
get into as tho Vatican. It took a long harangue 
and a tip from Archie to persuade the doorkeeper 
that wo wore of tho right brand of disreputa- 
bility to bo admitted. Finally wo found ourselves 
in a room with sham Chinese decorations, very 
gari.^hly lit, with about twent}* couples dancing, 
and about twcnlj* more silting drinking at little 
tables. 



CHAPTER Yin 


THE SEINE SPINNER - 

I LOOK back upon those days of waiting as 
among the beastliest of my life. I had the 
clearest conviction, now that Medina was the key 
of the whole puzzle, hut as yet I had found out 
nothing worth mentioning, and I had to wait like 
the sick folk by the pool of Bethesda till something 
troubled the waters. The only thing that com- 
forted me was the fine old-fashioned dislike to the 
man which now possessed me. I couldn’t pretend 
to understand more than a fragment of him, but 
what I understood I detested. I had been annexed 
by liim as a slave, and every drop of free blood in 
my veins was in revolt ; but I was also resolved 
to be the most docile slave that ever kissed the 
ground before a tyrant. Some day my revenge 
would come, and I promised myself that it would 
bo complete. Meantime I thanked Heaven that 
he had that blind spot of vanity which would 
prevent Mm seeing the cracks in my camouflage. 

For the better part of a week we were very little 
separate. I lunched with him two days out of 

three, and we motored more than once down to 
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Briehton for frcsli air. He took me 
he gave at the House of Commons to a 
statesman who was over on a visit, and te v*-^- 
oe accompany him to a very smart d^K* »• 
Lady Amysfort’s, and he got me invited to a 
week-end party at Wirlesdon because he w« goin^ 
there. I went through the whole programme 
dutifully and not unpleasurably. I must say he 
treated me admirably in the presence of other 
people—with a joUy affectionate friendliness, con- 
itanlly asking for my opinion, and deferring to 
me and makiDg me talk, so that the few people I 
met whom, I had known before wondered what 
had cottw over me. Slary had a letter from a 
caonaof hew, who reported that I seemed to have 
got into society and to bo making a big success of 
it— 4 letter the forwarded to me with a pencilled 
note of coQgratulatiou at the end. On these 
cccaaons I didn't find my task <^f5cull, for I fell 
ancoMciotttly under the man’s spell and could 
easily pUy up to him. . . . But when we were 
alone tis manner changed. Iron crept into his 
Voice, and, though he was pleasant enough, he 
took a devil of a lot for granted, and the note of 
authority grew moio habitual. After such occa- 
tions I used to go borne grinding my teeth. J 
never had a worse job than to submit voluntarily 
to that insolent protection. 

Repeatedly in my bedroom at the Club I tried 
to put leplhcr the meagre handful of ascertained 
of remjante of 
Poides tni nothing fitted in to 
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anything else. MacgiUivray reported that bo fat 
he had dratro a blank in the case of Odell ; and 
that the watchers at Palmyra Square had noted 
very few visitors except tradesmen and organ- 
grinders. Nothing resembling a gentleman had 
been seen to enter or leave, so it appeared that my 
estimate of Madame Breda’s flourislung business 
■was wrong. A -woman frequently went out and 
returned, never -walking but always in a taxi or 
a motor-car — ^probably the same woman, but so 
hooded and wrapped up as to make details difficult 
to be clear about. There were a host of little 
notes — coal or firewood had been delivered one 
day ; twice the -wrapped-up lady had gone out in 
the evening, to come back in a couple of hours, 
but mostly she made her -dsits abroad in daylight ; 
the household woke late and retired to bed early ; 
once or t-wice a sound like weeping had been 
heard, but it might have been the cat. Altogether 
it was a poor report, and I concluded that I was 
either barking up the -wrong tree, or that Mac- 
gillivray’s agents were a pretty useless crowd. 

For the rest, what had I ? A clear and well- 
founded suspicion of Medina. But of what ? 
Only that he was behaving towards me in a way 
that I resented, that he dabbled in an ugly brand 
of hypnotism, and that the more I saw of him the 
less I liked liim. I knew that his public repute 
was false, but I had no worse crime to accuse him 
of than vanity. Ho had a butler who had been a 
prize-fighter, and who had a taste for night clubs. 
I remember I wrote all this down, and sat staring 
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out of tcnm, rou can see my coUea^e.” He 
f cribWod a name and address on a sheet of paper. 

I left tie house feeling conadcrahly puzzled. 
I>r. Xewhover, ttho on my first xisit had made a 
great to-do about my health, seemed now to want 
to be quit of me. His taairnCT was exactly that of 
a husy doctor dealing iriih a maJade imagivairc. 
The odd tHng was that I was really beginning to 
feel rather seedy, a punishment for my former 
pretence. -It may hare been the reaction of my 
mental ■^'orry, but I had the sort of indefinite out- 
o{-porl« f-eling wiuch I believe precedes an attack 
rtnir T had hitherto been iTn-nme 
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course, in. your own hands. You are leading a 
quiet life ? Half town, half country— it is prob- 
ably the best plan. Well, I don’t think you can 
improve on that.” 

" You said something about fisliing in Norway 
when I was here last.” 

“ No, on the whole I don’t recommend it. Your 
case is slightly different from what I at first 
supposed.” 

“ You are a fisherman yourself I said. 

He admitted that he was, and for a minute or 
two spoke more like a human being. He always 
used a two-piece Castle-Connell rod, though he 
granted it was a cumbrous thing to travel with. 
For flies he swore by Harlows — certainly the best 
people for Norwegian flies. He thought that there 
was a greater difference between Norwegian rivers 
than most people imagined, and Harlows under- 
stood that. 

He concluded by giving me some simple instruc- 
tions about diet and exercise, 

“ If my headaches return, shall I go back to 
Madame Breda ? ” I asked. 

He shook his head. “ Your headaches won’t 
return.” 

I paid him his fee, and, as I was leaving, I asked 
if he wanted to see me again. 

“ I don’t tliink it necessary. At any rate not 
till the autumn. I may have to be out of London 
myself a good deal this summer. Of course if you 
should find the malaise recurring, which I do not 
anticipate, you must come and see me. If I am 
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oat of town, you coo see my colleagno.” He 
scribbled a name and address on a sheet of paper. 

I leit the bouse feeling considerably puiilcd. 
Dr. Newhover, who on my first visit had made a 
great to-do about my health, seemed now to want 
to be quit oi me. His manner was exactly that ot 
a busy doctor dealing with a malade tnuzffinaire. 
The odd thing was that I was really beginning to 
• feel rather eeedy, a punishment for my former 
pretence. It may have been the reaction of my 
mental worry, but 1 had the sort of indefimte out- 
of-sorU feeling wUch I believe precedes an attack 
of influenza. Only I bad hitherto been immuno 
Irom influenza. 

That night I had another of Sandy’s communica- 
tions, a typed half*eheet with a Paris postmark. 

“ Keep chse to 3f.,” it ran. “ Do evert/lhinp he 
vanie. JIake il clear that you have broken for ever 
U'/iA me. This is desperately important." 

It was signed “ Buchan,” a horse nliich Sandy 
seemed to think had been a Derby winner. Ho 
knew no more about racing than I knew of 
Chinese. 

Nest morning I woke with a bad taste in my 
mouth and a feeling that I had probably a boot 
of malaria due me. Now I had had. no malaria 
since the autumn of ’17, and I didn’t hko tho 
prospect ol the tevisitation. However, as the day 
wore on, I felt better, and by midday I concluded 
I wag not going to be iH. But aU the same I was 
as jumpy as a cat in a thunderstorm, I had the 
anticipation which I used to have 
TI 
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before a battle, a lurking excitement by no means 
pleasant,— not exactly apprehension, but first 
cousin to it. It made me want to see Medina, as 
if there was something between him and me that 
I ought to get over. 

All afternoon this dentist-anteroom atmosphere 
hung about me, and I was almost relieved when 
about five o’clock I got a telephone message from 
TTill Street asldng me to come there at six. I went 
round to the Bath Club and had a swim and a 
shampoo, and then started for the house. On the 
way there I had tremors in my legs and a cold- 
ness in the pit of the stomach which brought 
back my cliildish toothaches. Yes, that was it. 
I felt exactly like a small boy setting off with 
dreadful anticipation to have a tooth drawn, and 
not all my self-contempt could cure me of my funl;. 
The house when I reached it seemed larger and 
lonelier than ever, and the April evening had 
darkened down to a scurry of chill dusty winds 
under a sky full of cloud. 

Odell opened the door to me, and took me to the 
back of the hall, where I found a lift which I had 
not known existed. We went up to the top of the 
house, and I realized that T was about to enter 
again the library- where before I had so strangely 
spent the midnight hours. 

The curtains were drawn, shutting out ‘the bleak 
spring twihght, and the room was warmed by, and 
had for its only light, a great fire of logs.- I smelt 
more than wood smoke ; there was peat burning 
among the oak billets. The scent recalled, not 
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the hundred times ^hen I had sniffed peat-reek 
in happy places, but the flaronr of the room in 
Palmyra Square when I had lain with bandaged 
eyes and felt light fingers touch my face. I had 
suddenly a sense that I had taken a long stride 
forward, that something fateful was about to 
happen, and my nervousness dropped from me 
like a cloak. 

iledina was standing before the hearth, hut ids 
was not the figure that took my eyes. There was 
another person in the room, a woman. She sat 
in the high-backed chair which he had nsed on the 
former night, and she sat in it as if it were a 
throne. The firelight lit her face, and I saw that 
it was very old, waxen with age, though the glow 
made the wax rosy. Her dress was straight and 
black like a gaberdine, and she had thick folds of 
Uce at her wrists and neck. Wonderful hair, 
masses of it, was piled on her head, and it was 
snow-white and fine as silk. Her bands were laid 
on the arms of the chair, and hands more delicate 
and shapely I have never seen, though they had 
also the suggestion of a furious power, like the 
talons of a bird of prey. 

But it was the face that took away my breath. 
I have always been a great admirer of the beauty 
of old age, especially in women, but this was a 
beauty of which I had never dreamed. It was a 
long face, and the features were large, though 
exquisitely cut and perfectly proportioned- Usu- 
ally in an old face there is a certain loosening of 
muscles or blurring of contours, which detracts 
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from sheer beauty but gives another kind of 
charm. But in this face there was no blurring or 
loosening ; the mouth was as firm, the curve of 
the chin as rounded, the arch of the eyes as tri- 
umphant as in some proud young girl. 

And then I saw that the eyes winch were looldng 
at the fire were the most remarkable things of all. 
Even in that half-light I could see that they were 
brightly, vividly blue. There was no film' or 
blearing to mar their glory. But I saw also that 
they were sightless. How I knew it I do not know, 
for there was no physical sign of it, but my con- 
viction was instantaneous and complete. These 
starhke things wore turned inward. In most blind 
people the eyes are like marbles, dead windows in 
an empty house ; but — how shall I describe it ? — 
these were blinds drawn in a room wliich was full 
of light and movement, stage curtains behind 
wliich some great drama was always set. Blind 
though they w’ere, they seemed to radiate an 
ardent vitaUty, to glow and flash like the soul 
within. 

I realized that it was the most wonderful face 
of a woman I had ever looked on. And I realized 
in the same moment that I hated it, that the 
beauty of it was devilish, and the soul witliin was 
on fire with all the hatred of Hell. 

“ Hannaj^” I heard Medina’s voice, “ I have 
brought you here because I wish to present you to 
my mother.” 

I behaved just like somebody in a play. I 
advanced to her chair, lifted one of the hands, and 
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might bo one of ray own people.” And I felt the 
light fingers stra 3 Tng over my brow, 

I was so placed that I was looking into the red 
heart of the fire, the one, patch of bright light in 
the curtained room. I knew what I was in for, 
and, remembering past experience, I averted my 
eyes to the dark folios on the lowest shelves beyond 
the hearth. The fingers seemed to pla}’’ a gentle 
tattoo on my temples, and then drew long soft, 
strokes across my eyebrows. I felt a pleasant 
languor beginning to creep down my neck and 
spine, but I was fully prepared, and without much 
trouble resisted it. Indeed mj’^ mind was briskly 
busy, for I was planning how best to play my 
game. I let my head recline more anduhoro upon 
the cushioned back of my chair, and I let my 
cj'clids droop. 

The gentle lingers were very thorough,' and I 
had let myself sink back beyond their reach before 
thej' ceased. 

“ You are asleep,” the voice said. ” Now wake.” 

I was puzzled to Imow how to stage-manage 
that wakening, but she saved me the troublet 
Her voice suddenly hissed like a snake’s. “ Stand 
up ! ” it said. “ Quick — on j'our life.” 

I scrambled to mj' feet with extreme energy, 
and stood staring at the fire, wondering what to 
do next. 

“ Look at j’our master,” came the voice again, 
peremptojy as a drill-sergeant’s. 

That gave me my cue. I knew whore Medina 
was standing, and, in the words of the Bible, my 
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eyes regarded ^im as a handmaiden regards her 
mistress. I stood before him, dumb and dazed and 
obedient. 

“ Down,” he cried. *' Down, on all-fours.” 

I did as I was bid, thankful that my job was 
proving so easy. 

‘‘Go to the door — no, on all-fours — open ’it 
twice, shut it twice, and bring me the paper-knife 
from the far table in your mouth.” 

I obeyed, and a queer sight I must have pre- 
sented prancing across the room, a perfectly sane 
man behaving like a lunatic. 

I brought the paper-knife, and remained dog- 
wise. “ Get up," he said, and I.got up. 

I heard the woman’s voice say triumphantly, 
” He is well broken,” and Medina laughed. 

“ There is yet the last test,” he said. ” I may 
as well put him through it now. If it fails, 
means only that he needs more schooling. He 
cannot remember, for his mmd is now in my 
keeping. There is no danger ” 

He walked up to me, and gave me a smart slap 
in the face. 

I accepted it with Christian meekness. I 
wasn’t even angry. In fact, I would have turned 
the other check in the Scriptural fashion, if it 
hadn’t occurred to me that it might be over- 
acting. 

Then he spat in my face. 

That, I admit, tried me pretty high. It was 
such a filthy Kaffir trick that I had some trouble 
in taking it resignedly. But I manag 
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my eyes on the ground, and didn’t even get out 
my handkerchief to wipe my cheek till he had 
turned away. 

“ Well broken to heel,” I heard him say. “ It 
is strange how easily these flat tough Englisi 
natures succumb to the stronger spirit. I have 
got a useful weapon in him, mother mine.” 

They paid no more attention- to me than if 1 
had been a piece of furniture, which, indeed, ic 
their eyes I was. I was asleep, or rather awake in 
a phantasmal world, and I could not return to my 
normal life till they bade me. I could know 
nothing — so they thought — and remember nothing, 
except ’what they willed. ^ledina sat in my chair, 

. and the woman had her hand on his head, and they 
tallied as if they were alone in the desert. And 
all the while I was standing sheepisldy on the rug, 
not daring to move, scarcely to breathe, lest 3 
should give the show away. 

They made a pretty picture — " The Prodigal’s 
Return” or “The Old Eollis at Home,” by 
Simpldns, R.A., Royal Academy, 1887, Ho, by 
Heaven, there was no suggestion of that. It was 
a marvellous and tragic scene that I regarded. 
The fitful light of the fire showed figures of an 
antique beauty and dignity. The regal profile oi 
the woman, her superb pose, and the soft ceric 
music of her voice were a world removed frorc 
vulgarity, and so was the lithe vigour and the 
proud face of the man. They were more like s 
king and queen in exile, decreeing the sea of blood 
which was to wash them back again. I realized 
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lot the first time thafMe^na might he damnahie, 
but rvas also great. Yes, the man •who had spat 
on me like a stable-boy had also something of the 
prince. I realized another thing. The woman’s 
touch had Battened down the hair abore his fore- 
head, ■which he hrnshed sq'uare, and Ins head, 
outlined in the firelight against the white cushion, 
was as round as a football. I had suspected this 
when I first saw him, and now I was certain. What 
a head like that portend ? I bad a ragne 
remembrance that I \iiA heard somewhere that it 
meant madness — at any rate degeneracy 
They talked rapidly and unceasingly, but the 
confounded thing was that I could hear very little 
of it. They spoke in low tones, and I was three 
yards oil and daren’t for my Ule move an inch 
nearer. Also they spoke for the most part in o 
language of which I did not know a word — it may 
have been Gioctaw, but was probably Erse. If I 
had only comprehended that tongue I might there 
and then hare learned all 1 wanted to know. Bui 
sometimes Sledina talked English, though it seemed 
to me that the woman always tried to bring blTn 
back to the other speech. All I heard were brokec 
sentences that hombly tantalized me. 

"ily brain was cool and very bxisy. This womac 
was the Blind Spinner of the rhymes. No doubi 
of it. I could see her spinning beside a peat fire, 
nursing ancient hate and madness, and crooning 
forgotten poetry. Beside the Sacred Tree," 
Yggdrasil bo harmed! I bad it, it was Gospe' 
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it before ! The satisfaction of having got one of 
the three conundrums dead right made me want 
to shout. These two harpies held tlic Ircy to the 
whole riddle, and I had only to keep up my present 
character to solve it. They thought they were 
dcaUng with a hypnotized fool, and instead they 
had a peculiarly wide-awake, if rather slow and 
elderly, Englishman. I wished to Heaven I know 
what they were saying. Sluicing out malice about 
ray country, no doubt, or planning the ruin of our 
civilization for the sake of a neurotic dream. 

Medina said something impatiently about 
“danger,” as if his purpose were to reassure. 
Then I caught nothiirg for several minutes, till 
he laughed and repeated the word “ secwidns,” 
Now I was looking for three people, and if 
there was a “ sccutidtis ” there must have been a 
“ ‘priimis," and possibly a “ iertius.’’'' 

“ Ho is the least easy to handle,” he said. “ And 
it is quite necessary that Jason should come homo. 
I have decided that the doctor must go out. It 
won’t bo for long — only till midsummer.” 

The date interested me acutely. So did what 
followed, for lie went on : 

“ By midsummer they liquidate and disband. 
There is no fear that it won’t succeed. Wo have 
the whip hand, remember. Trust mo, all Anil go 
smoothly, and then we begin a new life. . . .” 

I thought she sighed, and for the first time she 
spoke in English ; 

“ I fear sometimes that you are forgottmg your 
own land, Dominick.” 
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He put up an^nu aud drew her head to his. 

“ i?eTer, mother mine. It is our strength that 
Tve can seem to forget and stM remember.” 

I vras finding my stand on that hearth-rug 
estraordinariiy trying. Ton see I had to keep 
perfectly rigid, for every now and then Medina 
would look towards me, and I knew that the 
.woman had an ear like a hound. But my knees 
were beginning to shake with fatigue and my head 
to grow giddy, and I feared that, like the soldiers 
who stand guard round a royal bier, I might sud- 
denly collapse. I did roy best to struggle against 
the g;rowing weakness, and hoped to forget it by 
concentrating all my attention on the fragments 
of talk. 

*‘I have news for yoo,” Sledina was saying. 
” Kharama is in Europe and proposes to come to 
England.” 

” You nill see Ixim 1 ” I thought her voice had 
a trace of alarm in it. 

“ Slost .certainly. I would rather see him, than 
any living man.” 

” Dominick, be careful. I would rather you 
confined yourself to our old knowledge. I fear 
these new things from the East.” 

He laughed. ” They arc as old as ours — older. 
And all knowledge is one. I have already drunk 
of Iris learning, and I must have the whole cup,” 

Tliat was the last I heard, for at that moment I 
made my exit from the scene in a way which I 
could not have bettered by much cogitation, ily 
legs suddenly gave under me, the mom swam 
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round, and I collapsed on the floor in a dead faint. 
I must have fallen heavily, for I Imocked a leg 
off one of the little tables. 

When I came to — which I suppose was a minute 
or two later — Odell was bathing my face, and 
Medina with a grave and concerned air was stand- 
ing by with a brandy decanter. 

“ My dear fellow, you gave me a bad fright,” 
he said, and his manner was that of the con- 
siderate friend. “ You’re not feeling iU ? ” 

“ I haven’t been quite fit all day, and I suppose 
the hot room knocked me out. I say. I’m most 
avdully sorry for playing the fool lilce this. I’ve 
damaged your furniture. I’m afraid. I hope I 
didn’t scare the lady.” 

“ What lady 1 ” 

“ Your mother.” 

He looked at mo with a perfectly blank face, 
and I saw I had made a mistake. 

“ I beg your pardon — I’m stiU giddy. I’ve been 
di'eaming,” 

He gave me a glass of brandy and tucked me 
into a taxi. Long before I got to the Club I was 
feeling all right, but my mind was in a fine turmoil. 
I had stumbled at last upon not one clue but 
many, and though they were confused enough, I 
hoped with luck to follow them out. I could 
hardly eat any dinner that night, and my brain 
was too unsettled to do any serious tliinking. Sc 
I took a taxi up to Gospel Oak, and, bidding it 
wait for me, had another look at Palmyra Square. 
The place seemed to have been dead and decaying 
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for centuries, seen in that windy moonless dark, 
and No. 4 was a shuttered tomb. I opened the 
gate and, after making anro that the coast was 
clear, stole round to the back-door where trades- 
men called. There were some dilapidated out- 
houses, and the back garden, with rank grasses 
and obscene clothes-posts, looked like nothing so 
much as a neglected graveyard. In that house 
was the terrible blind Fate that span. As I 
listened, 1 heard from somewhere inside the sound 
of slow heart-broken sobs. I wondered if they 
came from the queer-looking little girl. 



CHAPTER IX 


I Ail nsTRODTrCBD TO STRONG MAGIO 

T he first thing I did when I got up next morn- 
ing was to pay a visit to Harlows, the fishing- 
tackle people. They knew me well enougli, for I 
used to buy my rods there, and one of the assistants 
had been down to Fosse to teach Slary how to use 
a light split-cane. With him I embarked on a 
long taUv about Norwegian rivers and their pecu- 
liarities, and very soon got his views on the best 
flies. I asked wliich river was considered to bo 
the earliest, and was told in an ordinary^ season 
the Nirdal and the Skarso. Then I asked if he 
knew mj' friend Dr. Newhover. “ He was in here 
yesterday afternoon,” I was told. “ He is going 
to the Skarso this year, and hopes to be on the 
water in the last week of April. Rather too soon 
in our opinion, though salmon have been caught 
in it as early as April 17th. By the end of the 
fir.st week of May it should be all right.” I 
asked a good deal more about the Skarso, and was 
told that it was best fished from Merdal at the 
head of the Mcrdalfiord. There were only' about 
three miles of fishable water before the big foss, 
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but every yard of it was good. I told him I Lad 
hoped to get a beat on the Lcardal for June, but 
had had to give up the notion this year and in- 
tended to confine myself to Scotland. I bought 
a new reel, a quantity of sea-trout flies, and a little 
book about Norwegian fishing. 

Then I went on to see MacgUlivray, with whom 
I had made an appointment by telephone. 

“ I’ve come to ask your help,” I told him. 
” I’m beginning to get a move on, but it’s a 
ticklish business, and I must walk very warily. 
First of all, I want you to find out the movements 
f a certain Dr. Newhover of Wimpole Street. 
Ic is going to Norway some time in the nest 
ortnight, to the Skarso to fish, and his jumping* 
fl place thU bo Stavanger. Find out by which 
oat he takes a passage, and book me a berth in 
b also. I’d better have my old name, Cornelius 
Jrand.” 

“ You’re not thinldng of leaving England just 
low 1 ” he asked reproachfully. 

“ I don’t know. I may have to go or I may not, 
)iit in any case I won’t be long away Anyhow, 
ind out about Dr. Newhover. Now for the more 
crious business. Just about when have you settled 
o round up the gang ? ” 

“For the reasons I gave you it must be before 
nidsummer. It is an infernally complicated job 
ind wo must work to a time-table. I had fixed 
provisionally the 20tli of June.” 

“ I think you’d better choose an earlier date.” 

“ Why ? ” 
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“ Because the gang are planning themselves to 
liquidate by midsummer, and, if you don’t hurry, 
you may drav the net tight and find nothing in it.” 

“ Hov ho\r on earth did you find that out ? ” 
he asked, and his usually impassive face vas vivid 
vith excitement. 

“ I can’t teU you. I found it out in the process 
of hunting for the hostages, and I give you my 
word it’s correct.” 

“ But you must tell me more. If you have 
fresh lines on what you call my ‘ gang,’ it may he 
desperately important for me to Imow.” 

“ I haven’t. I’ve just the one fact, which I 
have given you. Honestly, old man, I can’t tell 
you anything more till I teU you everytliing. 
Believe me, I’m working hard.” 

I had thought the thing out, and had resolved 
to keep the Sledina business to myseK and Sandy. 
Our one chance with him was that he should be 
utterly unsuspecting, and even so wary n fellow 
as Hacgillivray might, if he were told, create just 
that faint breath of suspicion that would ruin all. 

He grunted, as if he were not satisfied. “I 
suppose you must have it yom own way. Very 
well, we’ll fix the 10th of June for Dcr Tag. You 
realize, of course, that the round-up of all must 
be simultaneous — that’s why it takes such a lot 
of handohast. By the way, you’ve got the same 
problem with the hostages. You can’t release one 
without the others, or the show is given away — 
not your show only, but mine. You realize that 1 ” 

“ I do,” I said, “ and I realize that the moving 
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forward of your date narrows my time down to 
less than two months. I£ I succeed, I must wait 
till the very evo of your move. Hot earlier, 1 
suppose, than June 9th ? Assume I only find one 
of the three 1 I wait till June 0th before getting 
him out of their clutches. Then you strike, and 
what happens to the other two 1 ” 

He shrugged ,hi3 shoulders. “ The worst, I 
fear. You see, Dick, the gang I mean to crush 
and the people who hold the hostages ore allied, 
but I take it they are difterent sets. I may land 
every member of my gang, and yet not come 
within speaking distance of the other lot. I don’t 
know, but I'm pretty certain that even if we 
found the second lot we’d never be able to prove 
complicity between the two. The first arc devilish 
deep fellows, but the second are great artists." 

“ All the same,’^ I said, " I’m in hopes of finding 
at least one of the hostages, and that means some 
knowledge of the kidnappers.” 

“ I must not ask, but I'd give my head to Imow 
how and where you’re working, ilore power to 
you I But I wonder if you’ll over get near the 
real prime fountain of iniquity.” 

” I wonder,” I said, and took my leave. 

I bad been playing with sickness, and now it 
looked as if I was going to be pumshed by getting 
the real thing. For all the rest of that day I felt 
cheap, and in the eveidng I was positive I had a 
temperature. I thought I might have ’flu, so I 
went round after dinner to see a doctor whom I 
had known in France. He refused to admit t e 

- I . 
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temperature. “ IVliafc sort of life liare you been 
leading these last weeks ? ” he asked ; and when I 
told him that I had been hanging round London 
waiting on some tiresome business developments, 
he said that that was the whole trouble. “ You’re 
accustomed to an active life in fresh air and you’ve 
been stuffing in town, feeding too well and getting 
no exercise. Go home to-morrow and you’ll be 
as right as a trivet.” 

“ It would rather suit me to be sick for a spell 
— say a week.” 

He looked puzzled and then laughed. 

“^Oh, if you hlvC FU give you a chit to say you 
must go back to the country at once or I won’t 
answer for the consequences.” 

” I’d lOce that, but not just yet. I’ll ring you 
up when I want it. Meantime I can take it that 
there’s nothing wrong with me 1 ” 

“ Nothing that a game of squash and a little 
Eno won’t ciue.” 

“Well, when you send me that chit, say I’ve 
got to have a quiet week in bed at home — no 
■nsit-ors — regular rest cure.” 

“ Right,” he said. “ It’s a prescription that 
every son of Adam might follow with advantage 
four times a year.” 

When I got back to the Club I found Jiledina 
waiting for me. It was the first time he had visited 
me there, and I pretended to be delighted to see 
him — almost embarrassed with delight — and took 
him to the back smoking-room where I had talked 
with Sandy I told him that I was out of sorts, 
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and he was very sympathetic. Then, with a 
recollection of Sandy’s last letter, I started out 
to blaspheme my gods. He commented on the 
snugness and seclusion of the little room, which 
for the moment wo had to ourselves. . 

“ It wasn’t very peaceful when I was last in it,” 
I said. “ I had a row here with that lunatic 
Arbuthnot before he went abroad,” 

He looked up at the name. 

” You mean you quarrelled. I thought you 
nere old friends." , 

" Once wo were. Now I never want to see the 
fellow again.” I thought I might as well do the 
job .thoroughly, though the words stuck in roy 
throat. 

He seemed pleased. 

” I told you," he said, ‘‘ that he didn’t attract 
me,” 

** Attract ! ” I cried. The man has gone en* 
tirely to the devil. He has forgotten his manners, 
his breeding, and everything he once possessed. He 
has lived so long among cringing Orientals that 
his head is swollen like a pumpkin. He wanted to 
dictate to me, and I said I would see him farther 
I — and — oh well, we had the usual row. He’s gone 
, back to the East, which is the only place for 
I liim, and — no t I never want to clap eyes on him. 
again.” 

There was a purr of satisfaction in his voice, for 
he believed, as I meant him to, that his influence 
over me had been strong enough to shatter an 
ancient friendship,* “I am sure you are wise. 
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I have lived in the East and laiow something oi 
its ways. There is the road of knowledge and the 
road of illusion, and Arbuthnot has chosen the 
second. . . . We are friends, Hannay, and I 
have much to tell you some day — ^perhaps very 
soon. I have made a position for myself in the 
world, but the figure which the world sees is only 
a little part of me. The only power is knowledge, 
and I have attained to a Imowledge compared with 
which Arbuthnot’s is the merest smattering.” 

I noticed that he had dropped the easy, well- 
bred, deprecating manner wliich I had first , noted 
in him. He spoke to me now magisterially, arro- 
gantly, almost pompously. 

“ There has never been a true marriage of East 
and West,” he went on. “ To-day we incline to 
put a false interpretation on the word Power. 
We think of it in material terms hke money, or 
the control of great patches of inanimate nature. 
But it stUl means, as it has always meant, the 
control of human souls, and to him who acquires 
that everj’thing else is added. How does such 
control arise 1 Partly by knowledge of the intri- 
cacies of men’s hearts, which is a very different 
thing from tlie stock platitudes of the professional 
psj-chologists. Partly by that natural dominion, 
of spirit which comes from the possession of certain 
human qualities in a higher degree than other men. 
The East lias the secret knowledge, but, though it 
can lay down the practice, it cannot provide the 
practitioners. The West has the tools, but not 
the science of their use. There has never, as I 
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have said, been a true marriage of East and West, 
but when there is, its seed will rtile the world.” 

I was drinking this in with both ears, and 
murmuring my assent. Now at last I was to bo 
given liis confidence, and I prayed that he' might 
bo inspired to go on. But he seemed to hesitate, 
till a glance at my respectful face reassured him. 

“The day after to-morrow a man will be in 
London, a man from the East, who is a great 
master of this knowledge. I shall see him, and you 
will accompany me. You will imderstand little, 
for you are only at the beginning, but you will be 
in the presence of wisdom.” 

I murmured that I should feel honoured. 

“ You will hold yourself free for all that day. 
The time will probably be the evening.” 

After that he left with the most perfunctory 
good-bye.' I congratulated myself on having 
attained to just the kind of position I wanted— 
that of a disciple whose subjection was so much 
taken for granted that be was treated like a piece 
of furniture. Prom hia own point of view Medina 
was justified ; he must have thought the sub- 
conscious control so strong, after all the tests I 
had been through, that my soul was lilre putty 
in his hands. 

Next day I went down to Fosse and told Mary 
to expect me back very soon for a day or two 
She had never plagued me with .questions, but 
something in my face must have told her that I 
was hunting a trail, for she asked me for news and 
looked aa if she meant to have it. I admitted 
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tliafc I had found out Bomctliing, and said I would 
tell her everything when I next came hack. That 
would only have been prudent, for Mary was a 
genius at keeping secrets, and I' wanted some 
repository of my knowledge in case I got knocked 
on the head. 

When I returned to town I found another note 
from Sandy, also from Erance, signed “ Alan 
Breck ” — Sandy was terribly out with bis Derby 
wiimers. It was simply two lines imploring me 
again to make hledina believe I had broken with 
him and that he had gone east of Suez for good. 

There was also a line from Macgillivray, saying 
that Dr. Ncwhover had taken a passage on the 
Gudnin, leaving Hull at G.30 p.m. on the 21st, 
and that a passage had been booked for C. Brand, 
Esqrc, by the same boat. That decided me, so 
I wrote to my own doctor, asking for the cliit he 
had promised, to be dated the 19th. I was busy 
with a plan, for it seemed to me that it was my 
duty to follow up the one trail which presented 
itself, though it meant letting the rest of the 
business sleep. I longed more than I could say 
for a talli with Sandy, who was now playing the 
fool in France and sending me imbecile notes. I 
also rang up Archie Roylance, and found to my 
delight that ho had not left town, for I I'an him to 
ground at the Travellers’, and fixed a meeting for 
next morning. 

“ Archie,” I said, when we met, “ I want to ask 
a great favour from you. Arc you doing anything 
special in the next fortnight 1 ” 
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He admitted that he had thought of getting 
back to Scotland to watch a pair of nesting green- 
shanks. 

“ Let the greenshanke alone, like a good fellow- 
I'vQ probably got to go to Norway on the 21st, 
and I shall want to get home in the deuce oi a 
hurry. The steamer’s far too slow." 

“Destroyer.” he suggested. 

“Hang it, this is not the War. Talk sense. 
I want an aeroplane, and I want you to fetch me.” 

Archie whistled long and loud. 

“ You’re a surprisin’ old bird, Dick. It’s no 
joke bein’ a pal of yours ... I daresay I could 
raise a bus all right. But you’ve got to chance the 
weather. And my recollection of Norway is that 
it’s not very weU provided with landin’ places. 
What part do you favour ? ” 

I told him the mouth of the Merdalijord. 

“ Lord 1 I’ve been there,” ho said. “ It’s all 
as steep os the side of a house.” 

“Yes, but Fve been studying the map, and 
there arc some eligible little islands oS the mouth, 
which look flattish from the contouring. I’m des- 
perately serious, old man I’m engaged on a job 
where failure means the loss of innocent lives. 
I’ll tell you all about it soon, but meantime you 
must take my word for it.” 

I managed to get Archie suitably impressed, 
and even to interest him in the adventure, for he 
was never the man to lag behind in anything that 
included risk and wanted daring. He promised 
to see Hansen, who had been in his squadr nd 
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•was believed to have flown many times across the 
North Sea. As I left him I could see that he was 
really enormously cheered by the prospect, for if 
he couldn’t watch his blessed birds, the next best 
thing was to have a chance of breaking his neck. 

I had expected to be bidden by Medina to meet 
liis necromancer in some den in the East End 
or some Bloomsbury lodging-house. Judge of my 
surprise, then, when I was summoned to Claridgo’s 
for nine-thirty that evening. When I got to the 
hotel it was difficult to believe that a place so 
bright and commonplace could hold any mystery. 
Tliere was the usual dancing going on, and squads 
of people who had dined well were sitting around 
watching. Medina was standing by a fireplace 
talking to a man who wore a long row of miniature 
medals and a star, and whom I recognized as Tom 
Machin, who had commanded a cavalry brigade 
in France. Jledina nodded casually to me, and 
Tom, whom I had not seen for years, made a great 
fuss. 

“ Regimental dinner,” he e.Tplained. “ Came 
out for a moment to give instructions about my 
car. Been telling Jlcdina here of the dirty trick 
the Government have played on my old crowd. 
I say it’s up to the few sahibs lilre him in that 
damned monkey-houso at Westminster to make a 
row about it. You back me up, Hannay. What 
I say is . . and so on with all the eternal itera- 
tion of “ abso-lutely ” and “ If you follow me ” 
and “ You see what I mean ” of the incoherent 
British regular. 
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Medina gently disengaged bimself.' “ Sony, 
Tom, but I must be off now. You’re dining with 
Bunninster on Tlmrsday, aren't you ? We’ll talk 
about that business then. I agree it’s an infernal 
shame.” 

Ho signed to mo and wo went together to the 
lift. On the first floor, where the main suites are, 
a turhaned Indian waited for us in the corridor. 
He led us into a little anteroom, and then dis- 
appeared through big folding-doors. I wondered 
what land of swell this Oriental necromancer 
must bo who could take rooms like these, (or the 
last time I had been in them was when they were 
occupied by a Crown Prince who wanted to talk 
to me about a certain little problctn in Anatolia. 

“You are about to see lUiarama,” Medina 
whispered, and thcro was an odd exaltation in his 
Toice. ” You do not know bis name, but there 
are millions in the East who reverence it like that 
of a god. 1 last saw him in a hut in the wildest 
pass in the Karakoram, and now ho is in this gilded 
hotel with the dance-musio of the West jigging 
below. It is a parable of the unity of all Power.” 

The door was opened, and the servant beckoned 
us to enter. It was a large room furnished with 
the usual indifferent copies of French furniture — 
very hot and scented, just the kind of place where 
international financiers make their deals over 
liqueur brandy and big cigars, or itmeront stars 
of tho cinema world receive their friends. Bright, 
bard, and glossy, you would have said that no 
vulgarer environment could be found. . . . And 
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j-ct after- the first glance I did not feel its cc 
monness, for it -was filled with the personality 
the man who sat on a couch at the far end. 
realized that hero was one who carried n-ith 1 
lus own prepotent atmosphere, and who co 
transform his surroundings, whether it was 
Pamir hut or a London restaurant. 

To my surprise he was quite j’oung. His I 
was hidden by a great turban, but the face i 
smooth and hairless, and the figure, so far a 
could judge, had not lost the grace of youth, 
had imagined some one immensely venerable : 
old with a beard to his girdle, or, alternately, 
obese babu noth a soft face lilte a eunuch. 1 1 
forgotten that this man was of the hills. To 
amazement ho wore ordinary evening dress, w 
cut, too, I thought, and over it a fine sill: dressi 
gown. He had his feet tucked up on the cov 
but he did not sit cross-legged. At our entra 
ho slightly inclined his head, while we both bov 
Medina addressed liim in some Iirdian tongue, : 
he replied, and his voice was lilvC the purr c 
big cat. 

He motioned us to sit down, looking not 
much at us as through us, and wlfilo Medina sp 
I kept my eyes on lus face. It was the thin, h 
boned, lugh-bred face of the hillman ; not 
Mongolian type, but that other wluch is like 
Arab, the land of thing you can see in Pat 
troops. And j^et, though it was as liard as i 
and as fierce as Satan, there was a horrid fe 
softness in it, like that of a man who would nt 
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leed to strike a blow in anger, since he could win 
lis way otherwise. The brow was straight and 
leavy, such as I had always associated with mathe- 
natical talent, and broader than is common with 
Orientals. The eyes I could not see, for be kept 
:hem half shut, but there was something uncanny 
n the way they were chased in his head, with an 
jdd slant the opposite from what you see in the 
[Chinaman. His mouth had a lift at each comer 
is if he were perpetually sneering, and yet there 
was a hint of humour in the face, though it was 
IS grave as a stone statue. 

I have rarely seen a human being at once so 
handsome and so repulsive, but both beauty and 
horror were merged in the impression of ruth- 
less power. I had been sceptical enough about 
this Eastern mage, as I had been sceptical about 
Medina’s arts, because they had failed with me. 
But os I looked on that dark countenance 1 had a 
vision of a world of terrible knowledge, a hideous* 
ness like an evil smell, but a power like a blasting 
wind or a pestilence. , . . Somehow Sandy’s talk 
at the Thursday Club dinner came back to me, 
about the real danger to the world lying in the 
constraint of spirit over spint. This swarthy 
brute was the pnest of that obscene domination, 
and I had an insane desire there and then to 
hammer him into pulp. 

He was looking at me, and seemed to be asking 
a question to which Medina rephed. I fancy he 
was told that I was a (Aefo, or whatever was the 
right name, a well-broken and submissive disciple. 
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Then to my surprise he spoke in English — good 
English, with the chi-clii accent of the Indian. 

“ You have followed far in the path of knowledge, 
brother. I did not think a son of the West could 
have travelled so far and so soon. You have won 
two of the three keys to Mastery, if you can make 
a man forget Ms past, and begin life anew subject 
to your will. But what of the third key ? ” 

I thought Sledina’s voice had a tinge of dis- 
appointment. “ It is the tliird key wMch I look 
for, master. Wliat good is it to wipe out the past 
and establish my control if it is only temporary ? 
I want the tliird key, to-lock the door, so that I 
have my prisoner safe for ever. Is there such a 
key ? ” 

" The key is there, but to find it is not easy.' 
All control tends to grow weak and may be broken - 
by an accident, except in the case of young 
cliildren, and some women, and those of feeble 
mind.” 

“ That I know,” said Medina almost pettisHy. 
“ But I do not want to make disciples only of 
babes, idiots, and women.” 

” Only some women, I said. Among our women 
perhaps all, but among Western women, who are 
hard as men, only the softer and feebler.” 

That is my trouble. I wish to control for 
ever, and to control without constant watcliing 
on my part. I have a busy life and time is pre- 
cious. Tell me, master, is there a way ? ” 

I hstened to tliis conversation with feelings of 
genuine horror. Now I saw Medina’s plans, and 
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I realized that he and he alone was at the bottom 
of the kidnapping. I realized, too, how he had 
dealt with the three hostages, and bow he pro- 
posed to deal. Compared to him a murderer was 
innocent, for a murderer only took life, wliile 
he took the soul. I hated him and that dark 
scoundrel more intensely than I think I have ever 
hated man ; indeed it was only by a great effort 
that I cheeked myself from clutching the two hy 
the throat. The three stories, uhich had been 
half forgotten and overlaid by my recent experi- 
ences, returned sharp and clear to my memory. 
I saw again Victor’s haggard face, I heard Sir 
Arthur WarcUfTs voice break ; and my wrath rose 
and choked me. This stealing of soub was the 
worst infamy ever devised by devils among man- 
kind. I must have showed my emotion, but 
happily the two had no eyes for me. 

“ There is a w’ay, a sure way,” the Indian was 
sajung, and a wicked ball-smile fiitted over his 
face. ‘‘But it is a way which, though possible 
in my owa country, may be difficult in yours. I 
am given to understand that your police am 
troublesome, and you have a public repute which 
it is necessary to cherish There is another way 
which is slower, but which is also sure, if it is 
boldly entered upon.” 

The sage seemed to open his half-shut eyes, and 
I thought 1 saw the opaque brightness which comes 
from drug-taking. 

‘‘ Him whom you would make your slave,” he 
said, “ you first strip of memory, and then att 
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to your own will. To keep him attuned you must 
bo with him often and reinforce the control. But 
tins is burdensome, and if the slave be kept apart 
and seen rarely the influence will ebb — except, as 
I have said, in the case of a young child. There 
is a way to rivet the bondage, and it is this. Take 
him or her whom you govern into the same life 
as they have been accustomed to live before, and 
there, among familiar things, assert your control. 
Your influence will thus acquire the sanction of 
familiarity — ^for though the conscious memory has 
gone, the unconscious remains — and presently will 
bo a second nature.” 

” I see,” said Medina abstractedly. “ I had 
already guessed as much. Tell me, master, can 
the dominion, once it is established, bo shaken 
off?” 

“It cannot save by the will of liim who exer- 
cises it. Only the master can release.” 

After that they spoke again in the foreign tongue 
of I know not what devilry. It seemed to mo that 
the sage was beginning to tire of the interview, for 
ho rang a bell and when the servant appeared gave 
him some rapid instructions. Medina rose, and 
Idssed the hand wliich was held out to liim, and I, 
of course, followed suit. 

“ You stay here long, master ? ” he asked. 

“ Two days. Then I have business in Paris and 
elsewhere. But I return in May, wlien I will 
summon you again. Prosper, brother. The God 
of wisdom befriend you.” 

We went downstairs to the dancing and the 
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supper parties. The regiinental dinner was break- 
ing np, and Tom Machia was holding forth in the 
hall to a knot of be-medalled friends. I had to 
Bay something to lledina to round off the erening, 
and the contrast of the two scenes seemed to give 
me a cne. As we were putting on our coats I 
observed that it was like coming from light to 
darkness. He approved. “ Like falling from a 
real world into shadows,” he said. 

He evidently wished to follow his own thoughts, 
for he did not ask me to walk home with him. I, 
too, had a lot to think about. When I got back 
to the Club I found a note signed “ Spion Kop,” 
and with an English pcetmark. “ J/c€i me,” it 
said, “on iht 2\H for hreakfast at tht inn called 
‘ The Silent Woman ’ on the Fosse Way as you go 
over from Colne to Windnuh. J have a lot to tell 
you.” 

I thanked Heaven that Sandy was home again, 
though he chose fantastic spots for his assigna- 
tions. I, too, had something to say to him. For 
that evening had pven me an insight into Jledina’s 
mind, and, what was more, the glimmerings of a 
plan of my own. 
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CONFIDENCES AT A "WAYSIDE INN 

M y first impulse was to go to Macgillifray 
about this Kharama fellow, who I was cer- 
tain was up to mischief. I suspected him of some 
kind of political intrigue ; otherwise what was he 
doing touring the capitals of Europe and putting 
up at expensive hotels ? But on second thoughts 
I resolved to let the poliee alone. I eonld not ex- 
plain about KJiarama -without bringing in Medina, 
and I was determined to do notliing which would 
stir a breath of suspicion against him. But I got 
the chit from my doctor, recommending a week’s 
rest, and I w-ent round to see Medina on the morning 
of the 19th. I told liim I had been feeling pretty 
cheap for some days, and that my doctor ordered 
me to go home and go to bed. He didn’t look 
pleased, so I showed him the doctor’s letter, and 
made a poor mouth, as if I hated the business, but 
was torn between my inclinations and my duty. 
I tliink he liked my producing that cliit, like a 
second-lieutenant asking for leave ; anyhow he 
made the best of it, and was quite sympathetic. 
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“I’m sorry you’re going out o{ town,” he said, 
“ for I want you badly. But it’s as well to get 
quite fit, and to lie up for a week ought to put 
you all right. When am I to expect you back * ” 
I told liim that without failj would bo in London 
on the 29th. “ I’m going to disappear into a 
monastery," I said. “ Write no letters, receive 
none, not at home to visitors, only sleep and eat. 
I can promise you that my wife xrill watch me like 
a dragon.” 

Then I hunted op Archie Roylanco, whom I 
found on tho very top of his form. He had seen 
IT j, and discovered that on the island of 
• .Acksholm, just off the mouth of the Merdalfjord, 

■ye was good landing. It was a big flattish 
iland with a loch in the centre, and entirely un- 
inhabited except for a farm at the south end. 
Arcliie had got a machine, a Sopwith, which he 
said he could trust, and I arranged with him to 
be at Flacksholm not later than the 27th, and to 
camp there as best he could. He was to keep 
watch by day for a motor-boat from the llerdal- 
fjord, aud at night if ho saw a green, light he was 
to make for it. I told him to take ample supplies, 
and he replied that he wasn’t such a fool as to 
neglect tho commissariat. He said he had been 
to Fortnum and Mason and was going to load up 
with liqueurs and delicatessen. “ Take all the 
clothes you’ve got, Dick,” he added. “ It will be 
perishing cold in those parts at this time of year.” 
Ho arranged, too, to cable through Hansen for a 
motor-launch to be ready at Stavanger for a Mr. 
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Brand who was due by the Hull steamer on the 
morning of the 23rd. If I had to change my plans 
I was to nire Iiim at once. 

That evening I went down to Eosse a little 
easier in my mind. It was a blessed relief to get 
out of London and smell clean air, and to reflect 
that for a week at any rate I should be engaged 
in a more congenial job than loafing about town. 
I found Peter John in the best of health and the 
Slanor garden a glory of spring flowers. 

I ,told ^lary that I was ordered hy my doctor 
to go to bed for a week and take a rest cure. 

“ Dick,” she asked anxiously, “ you’re not ill, 
are you ? ” 

“ Not a bit, only a trifle stale. But officially 
I’m to bo in bed for a week and not a blessed soul 
is to be allowed to come near me. Tell the serv- 
ants, please, and get the cook on to invahd dishes. 
I’ll take Paddock into my confidence, and he’ll 
keep up a show of waiting on me.” 

“ A show ? ” 

“ Yes ; for, you see. I’m going to put in a week 
in Norway — that is, unless Sandy has anytlung 
to say against it.” 

“ But I thought CJoIonel Arbutlinot was. still 
abroad 1 ” 

“ So he is — officially. But I’m going to break- 
fast with him the day after to-morrow at ‘ The 
Silent Woman ’ — you remember, the inn we used 
to have supper at last summer when I was fishing 
the Colne.” 

“ Dick,” she said solemnly, ” isn’t it time 
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you told me a Uttle more about u-hat you’re 
doing ? ” 

“ I think it is,” I agreed, ond that night after 
dinner I told her everj'thing. 

She asked a great many questions, searching 
questions, for Jlary’s brain tras hbont twice as 
good as mine. Then she sat pondering for a long 
time with her chin on her,hand. 

*‘ I wish I had met Sir. Jlcdina,” she said at last. 
” Aunt Qaire and Aunt Doria know him. ... I 
am afraid of him, terribly afraid, and I tliink I 
should be less afraid if I could just see him once. 
It is horrible, Dick, and you are hgbting with such 
strange weapons. Your only advantage is that 
you’re such a gnarled piece of oak. I wish I could 
help It’s dreadful to have to wait hero and be 
tortured by anxiety for you, and to bo thinking 
all the time of those poor people. I can’t get the 
little boy out of my head. I often wake in a 
terror, and have to go up to the night-nursery to 
hug Peter John. Kanny must think I’m mad . . . 
I suppose you’re right to go to Norway ? ” 

“ I see no other way. We have a clue to the 
whereabouts of one of the hostages — I haven’t a 
notion wliicb. I must act on that, and besides, if 
I find one it may give me a line on the others.” 

** There will still be two lost,” she said, ” and 
the time grows fearfully short. You are only one 
man. Can you not get helpers 1 Jlr. Macgilli- 
vray ? ” 

“ No. He has his own job, and to let him into 
mine would wreck both.” 
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“Well, Cfelonel Arbutiinot ? ■■ Wlmt is lie 
doing ? ” 

“ Oh, Sandy’s busy enough, and, thank God ! 
he’s back in England. I’ll know more about hi 
game when I see Mm, but j’-ou may be sure it’s i 
deep one. While I’m awaj’ Sandy will be worldns 
all the time.’’ 

“ Do you know, I have never met Mm.' Couldn’’ 
I see Mm some time when you’re away ? It woulc 
be a great comfort to me. And, Dick, can’t . 
help somehow ? We’ve always shared everytMng 
even before we were married, and you know I’n 
dependable.” 

“ Indeed I do, rhy darling,” I said. “ But 1 
can’t see how you can help — ^yet. If I could, ! 
would inspan you straight off, for I would rathe: 
have you with me than a regiment.” 

“ It’s the poor little boy. I could endure thi 
rest, but the thought of Mm malces me crazy 
Have you seen Sir Arthur 1 ” 

“ No, I have avoided Mm. I can stand tin 
sight of Victor and the Dulce, but I swear I shal 
never look Sir Arthur in the face unless I can banc 
Mm over hi.s son.” 

Then JIary got up and stood over me like i 
delivering angel. 

“ It is going to be done,” she cried. “ Dick 
you must never give" up. I believe in my hear 
we shall win. We must win or I shall never b( 
able to kiss Peter John again with a quiet mind 
Oh, I wish — I wish I could do sometMng ! ” 

I don’t tlunk Slary slept that night, and nexi 
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morning she ^vas rather i>ale and her eyes had that 
funny long-sighted look that they had had when I 
said good-bj'e to her at Amiens in March ^18, 
before going up to tho line. 

I Spent a bhssful day with her and Peter John 
wandering round our little estate. It was one of 
those April days which seem to have been borrowed 
from late May, when you hare the, warmth of 
summer joined with the austerity and fresh colour- 
ing of spring. The riot of daffodils under the trees 
was sometliing to thank God for, the banks of the 
little lake were ono cascade of grape hyacinths, 
blue and white, and every dell in the woods was 
bright with primroses. We occupied the morning 
deepening tlie pools in a tmy stream which was to 
bo ono of the spawning-grounds for the new tront 
in the lake, and Peter John showed conspicuous 
talent as a hydraulic engineer. His nurse, who 
was a middJe-aged Scotswoman from the Cheviots, 
finally earned him off for his morning rest, and, 
when he had gone, Mary desisted from her watery 
excarations and sat down on a bank of peri- 
winkles. 

“ What do you reaUy think of Nanny f ” she 
asked. 

“ About as good as they make,” I replied 

“ Tliat’s what I tlunk too. You know, Dick, I 
feel Pm far too fussy about Peter John I give 
hours of my time to him, and it’s quite unnecessary. 
Nanny can do everj'tliing better than I can. I 
scarcely dare let him out of my sight, and yet Pm 
certain that I could safely leave him for weeks with 
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Hanny and Paddock — and Dr. Greenslade nitiun 
caU.” 

“ Of course you could,” I agreed, “ but you’d 
miss liim, as I do, for he’s jolly, good company.” 

“ Yes, he’s jolly good company, the dear fellow,” 
she said. 

In the afternoon we went for a canter on the 
downs, and I came back feeling as fit as a race-horse 
and kej'ed up for an3d;hing. But that evening, as 
we walked in the garden before dinner, I had 
another fit of longing to be free of the business, 
and to return to my quiet life. I realized that I 
had buried my heart in my pleasant acres, and 
the thought of how much I loved them made me 
almost timid. I tliink IMary understood what I 
was feeling, for she insisted on talking about 
David Warclifi, and before I went to bed had 
worlced me into that honest indignation wliioh is 
the best stiffener of resolution. She went over 
my plans uith mo ver3' carefully. On the 2 Sth, if 
I could manage it, I was to come home, but if I 
was short of time I was to send her a wire and go 
straight to London, The pretence of my being in 
bed was to be religiously kept up. For safety’s 
sake I was to sign every wire with the name of 
Cornelius. . 

\ery early nest morning, long before any one 
was stirring, I started the big Vauxhall with 
Paddock’s assistance, and, accompanied by a very 
modest kit, crept down the avenue. Paddock, who 
could drive a car, was to return to the house 
about ten o’clock, and explain to my chauffeur 
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that hy my orders he had taken the Vauxhall over 
to Oxford as a loan for a week to a friend of mine.' 
I drove fast oat of the silent hill roads and on to 
the great Roman way which lay like a strap across 
the highlands. It was not much after six o’clock 
when I reached “The Silent Woman,” which sat 
like an observation post on a ridge of down, at a 
junction of four roads. Smoke was going up from 
its chimneys', so I judged that Sandy had ordered 
early breakfast. Presently, as I was garaging the 
car in an outhouse, Sandy appeared in flannel bags 
and a tweed jacket, looking as fresh as paint and 
uncommonly eunbamt. 

“I hope you’re hungry,” he said. “Capital 
fellow the landlord I Ho knows what a man's 
appetite is. I ordered eggs, kidneys, sausages 
and cold ham, and bo seemed to expect it. Yes. 
TJiese arc my headquarters for the present, though 
Advanced G.H.Q. is elsewhere. By-the-bye, Dick, 
just for an extra precaution, my name’s Thomson 
— ^Alexander Thomson — and I’m a dramatio critic 
taking a belated Easter hohday.” 

The breakfast was as good as Sandy had pro- 
mised, and what with the run in the fresh air and 
the sight of him opposite me T began to feel light- 
hearted. 

“ I got your letters,” I said ; “ but, I say, your 
knowledge of Derby winners is pretty rocky. I 
thought that was the kind of information no 
gentleman was without.” * 

“ I’m the exception. Did you act on them ? ” 

** I told Medina I had broken with you for good 
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and never wanted to see your face again. But 
why did you make such a‘ point of it ? ” 

“ Simply because I wanted to be rid of his 
attentions, and I reckoned that if he thought we 
had quarrelled and that I had gone off for good, 
he might let me alone. You see he has been trying 
hard to murder me.” 

” Good Lord ! ” I exclaimed. “ When ? ” 

“ Four times,” said Sandy calmly,' counting on 
his fingers. “ Once before I left London. Oh, I 
can tell you I had an exciting departure. Three 
times in Paris, the last time only four days ago. 
I fancy he’s off my trail now, for he really thinks 
I sailed from lilarseilles the day before yesterday.” 

“ But why on earth ? ” 

“ Well, I made some ill-advised remarlcs at the 
Thursday Club dinner. He believes that I’m the 
only man alive who might uncover liim, and he 
won’t sleep peacefully till ho knows that I am 
out of Europe and is convinced that I suspect 
nothing. I sent you those letters because I 
wanted to be let alone, seeing I had a lot to do, 
and nothing wastes time like dodging assassins. 
But my chief reason was to protect you. You 
mayn’t know it, Dick, but you’ve been- wallang 
for three weeks on the edge of a precipice with 
one foot nearly over. You’ve been in the most 
Iiideous danger, and I was never more relieved 
in my life than when I saw your solemn old 
face this morning. You were only safe when ho 
regarded our friendship as broken and me out 
of the way and you his blind and devoted slave.” 
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“I’m that all right,” I said. “There’s been 
notliing like it since Undo Tom’s Cabin.” 

“ Good. That’s the great thing, for it gives us a 
post in the enemy’s citadel. But we’re only at the 
beginning of a tremendous fight, and there’s no say- 
ing how it will go. Have you sized up Medina ? ” 
“ Only a little bit. Haro you,1 ” 

• “I’m on the road. He’s the most complex 
thing I’ve ever struck. But now we’ve got to 
pool our knowledge. Shall I start ? ” 

“ Yes. Begin at the Thursday dinner. What 
started you off then 1 I could see that something 
he said intrigued you.” 

“ I must begm before that. You see, I’d heard 
a good deal about Mediua up and down the world, 
and couldn’t for the life of me place him. Every- 
body swore by him, but I had always a qneer 
feeling about the man. I told you about Lavater. 
Well, I had nothing to go upon there except the 
notion that his inSuence upon my friend had been 
bad. So I began making inquiries, and, as you 
know, I’ve more facilities than most people for 
finding things out. I was curious to know what 
ho had been doing during the War. The ordinary 
story was that he had been for the first two years 
pretty well lost in Central Asia, where he had gone 
on a scientific expedition, and that after that he 
had been with tho Russians, and had finished up 
by doing great work with Denikin. I went into 
that story and discovered that he had been in 
Central A^a all right, hut had never been near any 
fighting front, and had never been within a thousand 
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miles of DeBildn. That’s -what I meant n-lien I 
told you that I believed the man was one vast 
lie.” " 

“ He made everybody believe it.” 

“ That’s the point. He made the whole world 
believe what he wanted. Therefore he must be 
sometliing quite out of the common — a propa- 
gandist of genius. That was my first conclusion. 
But how did he work ? He must have a wonderful 
organization, but he must have something more 
— the land of personality wliich can diSuse itself 
like an atmosphere, and which, like an electric 
current, is not weakened by distance. He must 
also have unique hypnotic powers. I had made 
a study of that in the East, and had discovered 
how little we know here about the compulsion of 
spirit by spirit. That, I have always believed, is 
to-day, and ever has been, the true magic. You 
remember I said something about that at the 
Thursday dinner 1 ” 

I nodded. “ I suppose you did it to try him I ” 

“ Yes. It wasn’t very wise, for I might easily 
have frightened him. But I was luckier than I 
deserved, and I drew from him a tremendous 
confession.” 

“ The Latin quotation 1 ” 

“ The Latin quotation. Sit vini absiemius qid 
licrwcncuma teniai avt hominiim •ptiit dominainm. 
I nearly had a fit when I heard it. listen, Hick. 
I’ve always had a craze for recondite subjects, and 
when I was at Oxford I wasted my time on them 
when I should have been working for my schools. 
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I only got a third in Greats, hut I acquired a lot 
of unusual information. Ono of my subjects was 
Slichael Scott. YeS — the wi 2 ard, only he wasn’t 
a wizard, but a very patient and original thinker. 
He was a Borderer like me, and I started out to 
write a life of him. I kept up the study, and when 
I was at the Paris Embassy I spent my leisure 
tracking him through the libraries of Europe. 
Jlost of his works were published in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and mighty dull they are, 
but there are some still in manuscript, and I had 
always the hope of discorering more, for I was 
positive that the real l^Iichael Scott was something 
far bigger than the translator and commentator 
whom we know. I believed that be taught the 
mad Emperor Ferdinand some queer things, and 
that the centre of his teaching was just how one 
human soul could control another. Well, as it 
turned out, I was right. 1 found some leaves of 
manuscript In the Biblioth^oe Nationale, which 
I was certain were to be attributed to Jhchael. 
One of liis best-known works, yon remember, is 
the Phystonomia, but that is only a version of 
Aristotle. This, too, was part of a Phystonomia, 
and a very different thing from the other, for it 
purported to give the essence of the Secreia Secre- 
torum — it wo^d take too long to explain about 
that — and the teaching of the Therapeutae, with 
^lichacl’s own comments. It is a manual of the 
arts of spiritual control — oh, amazingly up-to-date, 
I assure yon, and a long way ahead of our foolish 
psycho-analysts. Well, that quotation of Medina’s 
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comes from that fragment — the rare ■word ‘ her- 
meneuma ’ caught my attention as soon as he 
uttered it. That proved that Sledina vas a 
student of Slichael Scott, and shoved me what was 
the bent of Iiis mind.” 

“ \Yell, he gave himself away then, and you 
didn’t.” 

“ Oh yes, 1 did. Yon remember I asked him if 
he knew the guru who lived at the foot of the 
Shansi pass as you go over to Kaikand ? That 
was a bad blunder, and it is on account of that 
question that ho has been trying to remove me 
from the earth. For it was from that guru that 
he learned most of his art.” 

“ Was the guru's name Kharama ? ” I asked. 

Sandy stared as if he had seen a ghost. 

“ How how on earth do you know that 1 " 

” Simply because I spent an hour with him and 
Medina a few nights ago.” 

“The devil you did! Kharama in London! 
Lord, Dick, this is an awesome business. Quick, 
tell me every single thing that passed.” 

1 told him as weU as I remembered, and he 
seemed to forget his alarm and ' to be well satis- 
fied. “ Tliis is tremendously important. You see 
the point of Sledina’s talk ? He wants to rivet 
his control over those three unfortunate devils, 
and to do that he is advised to assert it in some 
environment similar to that of their past lives. 
That gives us a chance to get on their track. ' And 
the control can only be released by him who first 
imposed it ! I happened to know that, but I was 
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not enre that Sfetlina knew it. It is liigHy im- 
portant to have found this out.” 

” rinLsh your story,” I begged him. ” I want 
to know what you have been doing abroad.” 

“I continued my studies in the Bibliotheque 
Rationale, and I found that, as I suspected, 
ilcdina, or somebody like him, had got on to the 
Michael Scott JIS. and had had a transcript made 
of it. I pushed my researches further, for Michael 
wasn’t the only pebble on the beach, though he 
was the biggest. Lord, Dick, it’s a queer business 
in a problem like ours to have to dig for help in 
tho debris of the Middle Ages. I found out some- 
thing — not much, but something.” 

“And then 1 ” 

” Oh. all the time I was making inquiries about 
Medina’s past — not very fruitful — I’ve told you 
moat of tho results. *^€0 I went to see Ram 
D.a5s — you remember my speaking about him. I 
thought he was in ilunich, but I found him in 
Westphalia, keeping an eye on the (Jerman in- 
dustrials. Don’t go to Germany for a holiday, 
Dick ; it’s a sad country and a comfortless. I 
had to sec Ram Dass, for he happens to be the 
brother of Kharama.” 

“ IVhat size of a fellow b Kharama ? ” I asked. 

Sandy’s reply was ; “ For knowledge of the 
theory unequalled, but only a second-class prac- 
titioner ” — exactly what Medina had said. 

** Ram Dass told me most of what I wanted to 
laiow. But he isn’t aware that hb brother b m 
Europe. I rather fancy ho thinks he b dead. . . . 
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Tliat’s all I need tell you no\r. Fire away, 
Dick, and give me an exact account of your own 
doings.” 

I explained as best I could the gradual change 
in liledina’s manner from friendslup to proprietor- 
ship. I told how he had begun to talk freely to 
me, as if I were a disciple, and I described that 
extraordinary evening in Hill Street when I liad 
met his mother.” 

“ His mother 1 ” Sandy exclaimed, and made 
me go over every incident several times — the slap 
in the face, the spitting, my ultimate fainting. He 
seemed to enjoy it immensely. “ Good business,” 
he said. “ You never did a better day’s work, 
old man.” 

“ I have found the Blind Spinner at any rate,” 
I said. 

” Yes. I had half guessed it. I didn’t mention 
it, but when I got into the house in Gospel Oak 
as the electric-light man, I foimd a spinning-wheel 
in the back room, and they had been burning peat 
on the hearth. Well, that’s Number One.” 

“ I thinlr I am on ray way to find Number Two,” 
I said, and I told him of the tallr I had overheard 
between the two about secundus and sending 
“ the doctor ” somewhere, and of how I had dis- 
covered that Dr. Newhover was starting this veiy 
day for the Skarso. “It’s the first clear clue,” 
I said, “ and I thinli I ought to follow it up.” 

“ Yes. YiTiat do you propose to do 1 ” 

“ I am travelling this evening on the G^tdrun, 
and I’m going to trail the fellow till I find out his 
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ao. I’m bound to act upon irhat little informa- 
1 u’c’vc got.” 

‘ I agree. But tliis means a long absence from 
itlon, and eecundus is only one of three.” - 
‘Just a ucck,” I said. ‘‘I’ve got sick leave 
01 Medina for a week, and I’m supposed to be 
dng a rest cure at Fo<?se, with Mary warding 
visitors. I’ve arranged with Archie Roj’lanco 
pick mo up in an aeroplane about the 2Sth and 
ng me back. It doesn’t allow mo much time, 
an active man can do the deuce of a lot in a 
:k.” 

‘ Bravo ! ” ho cried. ” That’s your old moss- 
oping self I ” 

‘ Do you approve t ” 

‘ Entirely. And, whatever happens, yon present 
irsclf to Medina on the 20th ? That leaves us 
)ut six weeks for the rest of the job." 

‘3Ioro like five,” I said gloomily, and I told 
1 bow I had Icamt that the gang proposed to 
uldatc by midsummer, and that Mocgillivray 
1 therefore moved the date when ho would take 
ion ten days forward. " You see how v e are 
eed. He must collect all the gang at the same 
ment, and we must release all three hostages, 
re can, at the same time The releasing mustn’t 
done too soon or it will warn the gang. Thcrc- 
e if Macgillivray strikes on the 10th of June, 
must, be ready to strike not earlier than the 
1 , and, of course, not later ” 

* I see,” he said, and was silent for a little, 
lave 3 'ou anj’thing more to tell me ? ” 
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I ransacked my memory and remembered about 
Odell. Ho mote domi the name of the dancing 
club -where I had seen that unprepossessing 
butler. I mentioned that I had asked ailacgillivray 
to get on to his dossier. 

“ You haven’t told iMacgillivray too much ? ” 
he inquired anxiously, and seemed relieved vrhen 
I replied that I had never mentioned the Medina 
business. 

“ Well, here’s the position,” he said at last. 
“ You go off for a week hunting Number Two. 
We are pretty certain that we have got Number 
One. Number Three — ^tbat nonsense about the 
fields of Eden and the Jew with a dyed beard in 
a curiosity shop in Marylebonc — still eludes us. 
And of course we have as yet no word of any of 
the three hostages. There’s a terrible lot still to 
do. How do you picture the thing, Dick 1 Do 
you think of the three, the girl, the young man, 
and the boy, shut up somewhere and guarded by 
Medina’s minions ? Do you imagine that if we 
find their places of concealment we shall have done 
the job ? ” 

“ That was m3' idea.” 

He shook his head, “ It is far subtler than 
that. Did no one ever tell 5’ou that the best way 
of hiding a person is to strip him of his memory 1 
HTiy is it that when a man loses his memory he 
is so hard to find ? You see it constantly in 
the newspapers. Even a -well-kno-wn figure, if ho 
loses his memory and wanders away, is only dis- 
covered by accident. The reason is that the 
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mman personality is identified far less by appear- 
inco than by Its habits and mind. Loss of memory 
neans tho loss of all true marks of identification, 
\nd tho physical look alters to correspond. Medina 
lias stolon these three poor souls’ memories and 
'Ct them adrift like waifs. David Warcliff may 
\t this moment bo playing in a London gutter 
ilong with a dozen guttersnipes, and his own 
father could scarcely pick him out from tho rest. 
Mercot may bo a dock labourer or a deck hand, 
ivhom you wouldn’t recognize if you met him, 
though you had sat opposite him in a collego hall 
jvcrj’ night for a year. And Miss Victor may be 
In a gaiety cliorus or a milliner’s assistant or a 
;;irl in a dancing saloon. . . . Wait a minute, 
i’ou saw Odell at a danco*c1ub ? There may be 
something in tltat.” I could see his eyes abstracted 
in thought. 

“There’s another thing X forgot to mention,” I 
jaid. “ Jliss Victor’s fianc6 is over here, staying 
in Carlton House Terrace. Ho is old Turpin, who 
used to be with the division — the Marquis de la 
Tour du Pin.” 

Sandy wrote tho name down. “ Her fmnc6. 
Ho may como in useful. Wliat sort of fellow ? ” 

“ Bravo as a liort, but he’ll want watcliing, for 
lie’s a bit of a gascon.” 

We went out after breakfast and sat in an arbour 
looking down a shallow sido-vnlley to tho upper 
streams of the Windrush. Tho sounds of morning 
were beginning to rise from tho little village far 
iway in tho ‘ bottom — tho jolt of a wagon, tho 
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“ clmlc-clenlj ” from the smithy, the babble of 
children at play. In a fortnight the may-fly 
would be here, and every laburnum and guelder 
rose in bloom. Sandy, who had been away from 
England for years, did not speak for a long time, 
but di-anlv in the sweet-scented peace of it. “ Poor 
devil,” lie said at last, “ he has nothing like this 
to love. He can only hate.” 

I asked whom he was talking about, and he 
said “ Medina.” 

“I’m trying to understand him. You can’t 
light a man unless you understand him, and in a 
way sympathize with him.” 

“ Well, I can’t say I sjonpathize with him, and 
I most certainly don’t understand him.” 

“Do you remember once telling me that ho 
had no vanity 1 You were badlj' out there. Ho 
has a vanity which amounts to delirium.” 

“ This is how I read him,” he went on. “ To 
begin with, there’s a far-away streak of the Latin 
in him, but he is mainly Irish, and that never, 
makes a good cross. He’s the deraezne Irish, such 
as you find in America. I take it that he imbibed 
from tiiat terrible old woman — I’ve never met her, 
but I sec her plainly and I know tliat she is terrible 
— he imbibed that venomous hatred of imagiii- 
arj' things — an imaginary England, an imaginary 
civilization, which they call love of countrj'. 
There is no love in it. They thinli there is, and 
sentimentalize about an old simplicity, and spin- 
ning wheels and turf fires and an uncouth language, 
but it’s all hollow. There’s plenty of decent plain 
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folk in Ireland, .but his kind of dfracini is a ghastly 
throw-back to something you find in the dawn 
of history, hollow and cruel like the fantastic gods 
of their own myths. Well, you start with this 
ingrained hate.” 

" I agree about the old lady. She looked like 
Lady Itacbeth." 

” But hato soon becomes conceit. If you hate, 
you despise, and when you despise you esteem 
inordinately the self which despises. This is how 
I look at it, but remember, Fm still in the dark 
and only feeling my way to an understanding I 
sec Medina grouing up— I don’t know in what 
environment— conscious of great tolcnts and im* 
mense good looks, ilattcrcd by those around him 
till ho thinks himself a god. His hatred does not 
die, but it is transformed into a colossal egotism 
and vanity, which, of course, is a form of hato. 
Ho discovers quite early that he has this remark- 
able hypnotic power Oh, you may laugh at 

it, because you happen to be immune from it, but 
it is a big thing in the world for all that. He 
discovers another thing — that ho has an extraor- 
dinaiy gilt of attracting people and making them 
believe in liim. Some of the worst scoundrels in 
history have had it. Now, remember his vanity. 
It makes him want to play the biggest game. He 
does not want to bo a king among pariahs ; he 
wants to ho the ruler of what is most strange to 
him, what he hates and in an unwilling bitter way 
admires. So ho aims at conquering the very heart, 
the very soundest part of oui society. Above all. 
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he -wants to be admired by men and admitted into 
the innermost circle.” 

“ He has succeeded all right,” I said. 

“He has succeeded, and that is the greatest 
possible tribute to his huge cleverness. Every- 
thing about him is dead right — clothes, manner, 
modesty, accomplishments. He has made himself 
an excellent sportsman. Do you loiow -u'hy ho 
shoots so -n'cll, Dick ? By faith — or fatalism, if 
you like. His vanity doesn’t allo-w him to believe 
that he could miss. . . . But he' governs liimself 
strictly. In his life he is practically an ascetic, 
and though he is adored by -women he doesn’t care' 
a straw for them. There are no lusts of the flesh 
in that kind of character. He has one absorbing 
passion -which subdues all others — -what our friend 
Michael Scott called ‘ hominum dorainatus.’ ” 

“ I see that. But how do you explain the other 
Bide ? ” 

“ It is all the ancestral hate. Eirst of all, of 
course, he has got to have money, so he gets it in 
the way "MacgillivTay knows about. Second, he 
wants to build up a regiment of faitliful slaves. 
That’s where you come in, Dick. -^There is always 
that inhuman halo at the back of his egotism. 
He wants to conquer in order to destroy, for 
destruction is the finest meat for his vanity. 
You’ll find the same thing in the lives of Eastern 
tywants, for when a man aspires to be lilce God 
he becomes an incarnate devil.” 

“ It is a tough proposition,” I observed dismally. 

“ It would be an impossible proposition, but 
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for one thing. He^is always in 'danger of giving 
himself an ay out of sheer arrogance. Did j*ou 
ever read the old Irish folk-lore ? Very beautiful 
it is, but there is always something fantastic and 
silly which mars the finest stories. They lack the 
grave good-sense which you find in the Norse 
sagas and, of course, in the Greek. Well, he has 
this freakish clement in his blood. That is why 
he sent out that rhyme about the three hostages, 
which by an amazing concatenation of chances 
put you on to his trail. Our hope is — and, mind 
you, 1 think it is a slender hope — that his vanity 
may urge lum to further indiscretions.” 

” I don’t know how you feel about it,” I said, 
“ but I’ve got a pretty healthy hatred for that lad. 
I’m longing for a quiet life, but I swear I won’t 
settle down again till I’ve got even with him.” 

” You never will,” said Sandy solemnly. ” Don’t 
lot’s flatlet ourselves that you and 1 are going to 
down lledina. Wo are not. A very adse man 
onco said to mo that in this life you could often 
get success, if you didn’t want victory. In this 
case we're out lor success only. W c "a ant to release 
the hostages. Victory wo can never hope for 
Why, man, supposing we succeed fully, we'll never 
he able to connect SIcdina with the llung. His 
tools are faithful, bccauso he has stolen their souls 
and they work blindly under him. Supposing 
MacgilHvray rounds up all the big gang and puts 
the halter round their necks. There will be none 
of them to turn King's evidence and give ilcdina 
away. WTiy t Because none of them hiow any- 
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tiling against him. They’re liis unconscious agents, 
and very likely most have never seen him. And 
you may be pretty sure that his banking accounts 
are too skilfully arranged to show anything.” 

“ All the same,” I said stubbornly, “ I have a 
notion that I’ll bo able to put a spoke in liis 
wheel.” 

“ Oh, I daresay we can sow suspicion, but I 
believe he’ll be too strong for us. He’ll advance in 
his glorious career, and may become Prime Slinister 
— or Viceroy of India — what a chance the second 
would be for him ! — and publish exquisite little 
poetry books, as finished and melancholy as The 
Shropshire Lad. Pessimism, you know, is often a 
form of vanity.” 

At midday it was time for mo to bo off, if I 
was to be at Hull by six o’clock. I asked Sandy 
what ho proposed to do next, and he said ho 
was undecided. “ My position,” he said, “ badly 
cramps my form. It would bo ruination if Medina 
knew I was in England — ruination for both you 
and mo. Mr. Alexander Thomson must lie very 
low. I must somehow get in touch udth Mao- 
gillivray to hear if ho has anything about Odell. 
I rather fancy Odell. But there will probably bo 
nothing doing till you come back, and I think I’ll 
have a little fishing.” 

“ Suppose I want to get hold of you ? ” 

“ Suppose nothing of the kind. You mustn’t 
make any move in my direction. That’s our only 
safety. If I want you I’ll come to you.” 

As I was starting ho said suddenly : “ I’ve never 
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met your wife, Dick. ^Vhat about my going ovcj 
to Eosso and introducing myself 1 ” 

“ The very thing,” I cried. ” Sho is longin] 
to meet you. Hut remember that I'm supposet 
to bo lying sick upstturs.” 

As I looked bock ho was waving his band, anc 
bis face wore its familiar elfish smile. 


CHAPTER XI 


HO-SV A GERMAIS' EKGIXEER TOVyV STHAKOE 
FISHISG 


T GOT to Hull about, six o’clock, having left my 
L car at a garage in York, and finished the 
journey by train. I bad my kit in a small suit- 
case and rucksack, and I waited on the quay till 
I saw Hr. Xcwhover arrive with a lot of luggage 
and a big rod-box. When I reckoned he would 
be in his cabin arranging his belongings, I went 
on board myself, and went straight to my own 
cabin, which was a comfortable two-berthed one 
well forward. There I had sandwiches brought 
me, and settled myself to doze and read for thirty- 
six hours. 

that night and all next day it blew fairly 
hard, and I remained quietly in my bunk, trying 
to read Boswell’s Lt'/e of Johnson, and thanlcing 
my stars that I hadn’t lived a' thousand years 
earlier and been a Viking. I didn’t see myscli 
ploughing those short steep seas in an open galley 
I woke on the morning of the 23rd to find the uneasy 
motion at an end, and, looking out of my port 
hole, saw a space of green sunlit water, a rocky 
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beach, and tlio white and red of a little town. 
Tlio Qudrun waited nbowt an hour at Stavanger, 
60 I gave Dr. Xewhover time to get on shore, 
before I had a hurried breakfast in the saloon and 
followed him. I saw him go off with two men, 
and get on board a motor-launch which was lying 
beside one of the jetties. Tlio coast was now 
clear, so I went into the town, found the agents 
to whom Archie Roylanco had cabled, and learned 
that my own motor-launch was ready and waiting 
in the inner harbour wLero tho fishing-boats lio. 
A clerk took mo down there, and introduced me 
to Johan, my skipper, a big, cheerful, bearded 
Konveglan, who had a smattering of English. I 
bouglit a quantity of provisions, and by ten o’clock 
wo were on tho raovo. I rwked Johan about tho 
route to Mcrdal, and ho pointed out a moving speck 

0 couple of miles ahead of us. “ That is ICristian 
Egge’s boat,” he said. ‘* He carries an English 
fisherman to Mcrdal, and uc follow.” I got my 
glasses on tho craft, and mode out Newhover 
Bmoking in tho stem. 

It was a gorgeous day, with that funny northern 
light which makes noon seem hko early morning. 

1 enjoyed every hour of it, partly because I had 
now a definite job before mo, and partly because 
I was in tho open air to which I properly belonged. 
I got no end of amusement watcliing the wild life— 
tho cormorants and cidcr-duck on the little islands, 
ond tho seals, with heads as round as llcdina’s, 
that slipped off tho skerries at our approach. 
The air was chilly and fresh, but when we turned 
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the comer of the Merdalfjord out of the sea-mud 
and the sun climbed the sky it 'svas as 'warm as 
June. A big flat island Tve passed, all short turi 
and roclcy outcrops, n-as pointed out to me by 
Johan as Elacksholm. Soon we were shaping 
due east in an inlet -which -u'as surrounded by 
dark steep hills, -with the sno-w lying in the gullies. 
I had Bos-well -with me in t-a’o volumes ; the first 
I had read in the steamer, and the second I was 
now starting on, when it fell overboard, through 
my getting up in a hurry to look at a flock of duck. 
So I presented the odd volume to Johan, and 
surrendered myself to tobacco and meditation. 

In the afternoon the inlet narrowed to a fjord, 
and the walls of hill grew steeper. They were 
noble mountains, cut sharp like the edge of the 
Drakei\sbcrg, and crowned -with a line of snow, 
so that they looked like a sugar-coated cake that, 
had been sliced. Streams came out of the upper 
snow-wreaths and hurled themselves do-wn the 
steeps — above a sliimmering veil of mist, and below 
a torrent of green water tumbling over pebbles 
to the sea. The landscape and the weather lulled 
me into a delectable peace which refused to bo 
disturbed by any “looking before or after,” as 
some poet says. Newhover was ahead of me — 
wc never lost track of his launch — and it was my 
business to, see what he was up to and to keep 
myself out of his sight. The ways and means of 
it I left to fortune to pro-ride. 

By-and-by the light giow dimmer, and the 
fjord grow narrower, so that dusk fell on us, though, 
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looking back down tho inlet, we could see ft bright 
twilight. I assumed that Newho^er would go on 
to Jlerdal and the fjord*® head, where the Skarso 
entered tho sea, and had decided to stop at Haugc, 
ft village two miles short of it, on tho south shore. 
Wo came to Haugo nbout half-past eight, in a 
wonderful purple dusk, for tho place lay right 
under tho shadow of a great cliff. I gave Johan 
full instructions: ho was to wftit for mo and 
expect me when I turned up, and to provision him- 
self from the village. On no account must ho 
come up to Slcrdal, or go out of sight or hnil of 
the boat. Ho seemed to relish the prospect of a 
few days’ idleness, for he landed me at a wooden 
jetty in groat good-humour, and wished mo sport. 
What ho thought 1 was after I cannot imagine, 
for I departed with a rucksack on my back and a 
stout stick in my band, which scarcely suggested 
the chase. 

I Wft.s in good spirits myself as I stretched my 
legs on the roatl which led from Haugo to Merdal. 
Tho upper fjord lay black on my left hand, tho 
mountains rose black on my right, but though I 
walked in darkness I could sco twilight ahead of 
me, whore the hills fell back from the Skarso valley, 
that wonderful apple-green twilight wliich oven in 
spring is all tho northern night. I had never seen 
it before, and I suppose something m my blood 
nnsn cred to tho place — for my father used to say 
that tho Hannays came originally from Norse 
! stock. Tlicro was a jolly crying of birds from tho 
waters, ducks and geeso and oyster-catchers and 
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sandpipers, and no\r and tlien would come a great 
splash as if a salmon were jumping in the brackish 
tides on Ins way to the Skarso. I was thi nk ing 
longingly of my rods left behind, when on turning 
a comer the lights of ^Merdal showed ahead, and it 
seemed to me that I had better be thinldng of my 
next step. 

I knew no Norwegian, but I counted on finding 
natives who could speak English, seeing so many 
of them liave been in England or America. New- 
hover, I assumed, would go to the one hotel, and 
it was for me to find lodgings elsewhere. I be- 
gan to think this spying business might be more 
difficult than I had thought, for if he saw me he 
would recognize me, and that must not happen. 
I was readj', of course, with a story of a walldng 
tour, but he would be certain to suspect, and 
certain to let Jiledina know. . . , Well, a lodging 
for the night was my first business, and I must 
start inquiries. Presently I came to the little pier 
of Slerdal, which was short of the village itself. 
There were several men sitting smoldng on barrels 
and coils of rope, and one who stood at the end 
looking out to where Kristian Egge’s boat, which 
had brought Newhover, lay moored. I turned 
down the road to it, for it seemed a place to gather 
information. 

I said good-evening to the men, and was just 
about to ask them for advice about quarters, when 
the man who had been looking out to sea turned 
round at the sound of my voice. He seemed an 
oldish fellow, with rather a stoop in his back, 
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wearing an ancient shooting-jacket. Tho light 
was bad, but there was something in the cut of Ins 
jib that struck mo as familiar, though I couldn’t 
put a namo to it. 

I spoko to tho. Norwegians in English, but it 
was obvious that I had hit on a bunch ot in- 
different linguists. They shook their heads, and 
one pointed to the Tillage, as if to tell mo that I 
would bo better understood there. Then tho man 
in tho shooting-jacket spoko. 

“Perhaps I can help.” he said. “There is a 
good inn in Mcrdal, which at tliis season is not 
full.” 

Ho spoko excellent English, but it was obvious 
that ho w.asn’t an Englishman. There was an 
unmistakahlo emphasis of tho gutturals, 

“ I doubt tho inn may bo too good for my purse,” 
I said. “ I am on a walking-tour and must lodgo 
cheaply.” 

Ho laughed pleasantly. “ There may bo accom- 
modation clsewliero. Peter Bojer may have a 
spare bed. I am going that way, sir, and can direct 
yon.” 

Ho had turned towards me, and his figure caught 
tho beam of tho riding-light of tho motor-launch. 
1 saw a thin sunburnt faco with a very pleasant 
expression, and an untidy gritzlcd board. Then 
I knew him, and I could have shouted with amaze- 
ment at tho chance which had brought us two 
together again. 

Wo walked side by ado up the jetty road and 
on to tho highway. 
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“I tliink,” I said, “that vre have met before, 
Herr Gaudian.” 

He stopped sbort. “ That is my name — but I do 
not — I do not think ” 

“ Do you remember a certain Dutchman called 
Cornelius Brandt, u-hom you entertained at your 
country house one night in December ’15 ? ” 

He looked searchingly in my face. 

“ I remember,” he said. “ I also remember a 
?ylr. Richard Hanau, one of Guggenheim’s engineers, 
udth n-hom I tallced at Constantinople.” 

“ The same,” I said. Eor a moment I was not 
clear how he was going to take the revelation, but 
his next action reassured me, and I saw that I 
had not been wrong in my estimate of the one 
Gci'man I have ever whole-heartedly liked. He 
began to laugh, a friendly, tolerant laugh. 

“ Kritzi Turken ! ” he cried. “ It is indeed 
romantic. I have often wondered whether I 
should see or hear of you again, and behold ! you 
step out of the darkness on a Norwe^an fjord.” 

“ You bear no malice ? ” I said. “ I served 
my country as you served yours. I played fair, 
as you played fair.” 

“ Malice ! ” he cried. " But we are gentlemen ; 
also we are not children. I rejoice to see that 
you have survived the War. I have always wished 
you well, for you are a very bold and brave man.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” I said — “ only lucky.” 

“ By what name shall I call you now — Brandt 
or Hanau ? ” 

“ My name is Richard Hannay, but for the 
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present I ftm calling myself Cornelius Brand — for 
a reason which I am going to tell you.” I had 
suddenly made uj» my mind to take Gaudian into 
• niv full confidence. lie seemed to have been sent 
by Providence for that purpose, and I was not going 
to let such a chance slip. 

But at my words ho stopped short, 

"Mr. Hannay,” ho said, "I do not want your 
confidence. You arc still engaged, I take it, in 
your country’s service t I do not question your 
motive, but remember I am a German, and I 
carmot be party to the pursuit of one of my country- 
men, boa over base I may think him.” 

I could only stare. “But I am not in my 
country’s service, " I stammered. “ I left it at the 
Armistice, and I’m a farmer now.” 

“ Do English farmers travel in Nor%Tay under 
false names 1 ” 

" That’s a private business which I want to 
explain to you. I assure you there is no German 
in it. I a ant to keep an eye on the doings of a 
fa‘«hionnblo English doctor.” 

“I^must believe you,” he said, after a pause. 
“ But two hours ago a man arrived in the launch 
you see anchored out there. Ho is a fisherman, 
and is now at the inn. That man is known to 
me — too well known- He is a German, who 
during tlio ^Var sen'ed Germany in secret ways, 
in America and elsewhere. I did not love him, 
and I think he did my country grievous ill, but 
that is a matter for us Germans to settle, and not 
for foreigners.” 
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not — do not tlnnk " 
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present I am calling myself Comeliua Brand— for 
a reason wliich I am going to tell you." I had 
suddenly made my mind to take Gaudian into 
my full confidence. Ho seemed to have been sent 
by Providence for that purpose, and I was not going 
to let such a chance slip. 

But at my words ho stopped short. 

" Jlr. Hannay,” ho said, "I do not want your 
confidence. You aro slUl engaged, I take it, in 
your country's service 1 I do not question your 
motive, but remember I am a German, and I 
carmot bo party to the pursuit of one of mj' country- 
men, however base I may think him.” 

I could only stare. " But I am not in my 
countt 3’’8 service,” I stammered. ” I left it at tho 
Armistice, and I’m a former now.” 

” Do English farmers travel in Xonvay under 
false names 1 " 

‘‘That's a private business which I want to 
explain to you. I assure you there is no German 
in it. I uant to keep an eye on tlio doings of a 
fashionable English doctor.” 

‘‘I.must beUeve you,” he said, after a pause. 
*' But two hours ago a man arrived in tho launch 
you see anchored out there. Ho is a fisherman, 
and is non at tho inn. That man is known to 
me— too well known. Ho is a German, who 
during tho ^^'a^ served Germany in secret ways, 
in America and elsewhere. I did not love him, 
and I think ho did my country grievous ill, but 
that is a matter for us Germans to settle, and not 
for foreigners.” 
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“ I Imow your man as Hr. Newhover of Wimpole 
Street.” 

f “ So ? ” lie said, “ He has taken again his 
father’s name, which was Neuhofer. We knew him' 
as Kristoffer. What do you want with him ? ” 

“ Nothing that any honest German wouldn’t 
approve,” and there and then I gave him a sketch 
of the Medina business. He exclaimed in horror. 

“ Sir, Hannay,” he said hesitatingly, “ you are 
being honest with me 1 ” 

“ I swear by all that’s holy I am telling you 
the plain truth, and the full truth. Newhover 
may have done anything you jolly well like in the 
War. That’s all washed out. I’m after him to 
get a line on a foul business which is English in 
origin. I want to put a spoke in the wheel of 
English criminals, and to save innocent lives. 
Besides, Newhover is only a subordinate. I don’t 
propose to raise a finger against him, only to find 
out what he is doing.” 

He held out his hand. “T believe you,” he 
said, “ and if I can I will help you.” 

He conducted me through the long street of the 
pS'St the inn, where I supposed Newhover 
was now going to bed, and out on to the road which 
ran up the Skarso valley. We came in sight of 
the river, a mighty current full of melted snow, 
sweeping in noble curves through the meadowland 
in that uncanny dusk. It appeared that he 
lodged with Peter Bojer, who had a spare bed, 
and when we reached the cottage, which stood a 
hundred yards from the highway on the very brink 
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of tho stream, Peter was willing to let mo have it. 
His vrifo pavo ns supper — an omelette, smoked 
salmon, and somo c.'cccllent Norwegian bec^— and 
after it I got out my map and had a survey of tho 
neighbourhood. 

Gaudian gave mo a grisly picture of Uio condition 
of his own country. It seemed that the downfall 
of tho old n'gimo had carried with it tho decent 
wiso men liho himself, who had opposed its follies, 
but had lined up with it on p.atriotio grounds when 
tho War began. Ho said that Germany wn.<i no 
place for a moderate m.an, and that tbo poa-er hay 
with tho bloated industrials, who were piling up 
fortunes abroad while they were wrecking their 
country at homo. Tlio only opposition, ho said, 
camo from tho communists, who were haU*witled, 
and tho monarchists, who wanted tho impossible. 
“ Benson ia not listened to, and I fear thcro is no 
salvation till my poor people Jmvo passed through 
tho last extremity. You foreign Powers have has- 
tened our destruction, when you had it in your 
hands to save us. I think you havo meant well, 
but you havo been blind, for you have not sijp- 
ported our modernto men and havo by your harslj- 
ness playe<l the game of tho wreckers among us.” 

It nppe.ared that ho was vetj’ j>oor non-, like all 
tho professional clas.se.s. I thought it odd that 
this man, who had a uorld-wldo n'putntion n.s an 
engineer, couldn’t earn a big income in any country 
bo chose.* Then I s.aw tliat it was because bo had 
lost tho wish to make monoy. Ho had seen too 
deep into tho vanity of human wishes to havo any 
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ambition left. He was unmarried, ndtb no near 
relations, and be found his pleasure in living 
snnply in remote comitry places and watching 
flowers and beasts. He was a keen fisherman, 
but couldn’t afford a good beat, so he leased a few 
hundred yards from a farmer, who had not enough 
water to get a proper rent for it, and he did a lot 
of trout fishing in the tarns high up in the hills 
and in the Skarso above the foss. As ho sat facing 
me beyond the stove, with Ms Icind sad brown eyes 
and his rugged face, I thought how hire he was to a 
Scottish moorland shepherd. I had lilted Mm when 
I first saw Mm in Stumm’s company, but now I 
lilted him so much that because of Mm I was pre- 
pared to thinlt better of the whole German race. 

I asked Mm if he had heard of any other English- 
man in the valley — any one of the name of Jason, 
for instance. He said no ; he had been there for 
three weeks, but the fisMng did not begm for 
another fortnight, and foreign visitors had not yet 
arrived. Then I asked Mm about the sadcr farms, 
and he said that few of these were open yet, since 
the Mgh pastures were not ready. One or two 
on the lower altitudes might be already inhabited, 
but not many, though the winter had been a mild 
one and the spring had come early. “ Look at 
the Skarso,” he said. Usually in April it is 
quite low, for the snowfields have not begun to 
melt. But to-day it is as brimming as if it were 
the middle of May.” 

He went over the map with me — an inch-to-a- 
mile one I had got in London — and showed me 
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tlie lie of the land. The satitrs Tvero mostly 
farther up the river, reached by paths up the tribu- 
tary glens. There was a good road running the 
length of the valley, but no side roads to connect 
with the parallel glens, the Uradal and the Bre- 
mendal. I found indeed one track marked on the 
map, which led to the Uradal by a place called 
Snaasen. “ Yes,” said Gaudian, “ that is the 
only thing in the way of what you soldiers would 
call lateral communications. I’ve walked it, and 
I’m sorry for the man who tries the road m bad 
weather. You can see the beginning of the track 
from tWs house ; it climbs up beside the torrent 
just across the valley. Snaosen is more or less 
inhabited all the year round, and I suppose you 
would call it a Mnd of aatter. It is a sort of shelter 
hut for travellers taking that road, and in summer 
it is a paradise for flowers. You would be sur- 
prised at the way the natives can cross the hills 
even in winter. Snaasen belongs to tlie big farm 
two miles up-stream, which carries with it the best 
beat on the Skarso. Also there is said to be flrst- 
class ryper-shooting later in the year, and an" 
occasional bear. By the way, I rather fancy 
some one told me that the whole thing was owned 
by, or had been leased to, on Englishman. . . . 
You are rich, you see, and you do not leave much 
in Norway for poor people.” 

I slept like a log on a bed quite as hard as a log, 
and woke to a brilliant blue morning, with the 
birds in the pine-woods fairly riotous, and smpe 
drumming in the boggy meadows, and the Skarso 
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coming down like a sea. I could see the water 
almost up to the pathway of a long wooden bridge 
that led to the big farm Gaudian had spoken of. 
I got my glass on the torrent opposite, and saw 
the track to Snaasen winding up beside it till it 
was lost in a fold of the ravine. Above it I 
scanned the crown of the ridge, which was there 
much lower than on the sides of the fjord. There 
was no snow to be seen, and I knew by a sort of 
instinct that if I got up there I should find a broad 
tableland of squelching pastures with old snow- 
diifts in the hollows and tracts of scrubby dwarf 
birch. 

While I was waiting for breakf,ast I heard a 
noise from the liighroad, and sp.w a couple of the 
little conveyances they call stoJhjatrc^ passing. 
Jly glass showed me Dr. Newhover in the first and 
a quantity of luggage in the second. They took 
the road across the wooden bridge to the big farm, 
and I could see the splash of their wheels at the 
f.ar end of it, where the river was over the road. 
So Dr. Newhover, or some friend of his, was the 
lessee of this famoirs fishing, which carried with it 
the shooting on the uplands behind it. I rather 
thought I should spend the day finding out more 
about Snaasen, and I counted myself lucky to have 
got quarters in such an excellent observation-post 
as Peter Bojeris cottage. 

I wouldn t go near the track to Snaasen rill I 
saw what Newhover did, so Gaudian and I sat 
patiently at Peter Bojer’s window. About ten 
o clock a couple of ponies laden with kit in charge 
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of a tow'headed boy appeared at the foot of the 
track and slowly cbmbed up the ravine. An hour 
later came Dr, Newhover, in a suit that looked 
like khaki, and wearing a long mackintosh cape. 
He strode out well and breasted the steep path like 
a mountaineer. I wanted to go ofl myself in 
-pursuit of him, keeping w'ell behind, but Gaudian/ 
very sensibly pointed out how sparse the cover 
was, and that if he saw a man on that lonely road 
he would certainly want to know all about him. 

We sat out-of-doors after luncheon in a pleasant 
glare of sun, and by-and-by were rewarded by the 
sight of the pack-ponies returning, laden vnth a 
different size and shape of kit. They did not stop 
at the big farm, but crossed the wooden bridge 
and took the highroad for Mcrdal. 1 concluded 
that this was the baggage of the man whom New* 
hover had replaced, and that be was returmng to 
Stavanger in [vristian Egge’s boat. About tea- 
time the man himself appeared — Jason, or what* 
ever his name was. I saw two figures come down 
the ravine by the Snaasen road, and stop at the 
foot and exchange farewells. One of them turned 
to go back, and I saw that this was Newhover, 
climbing with great strides like a man accustomed 
to lulls. The other crossed the bridge, and passed 
within hail of us — a foppish young man, my glass 
told me, wearing smart nding-breeches and with 
an aquascutum slung over his shoulder. 

I was very salisKcd with what I had learned. I 
had seen Newhover reheve his predecessor, just as 
iledina had planned, and I knew where he was 
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lodged. Whatever his secret was it was hidden 
in Snaasen, and to Snaasen I would presently go. 
Gaudian advised me to wait till after supper, when 
there would be light enough to find the way and 
not too much to betray us. So. we both lay down 
and slept for four hours, and took the road about 
ten-thirty as fresh as yearlings. 

It was a noble night, windless and mild, and, 
though darkness lurked in the thickets and folds 
of hiU, the sky was filled with a translucent ame- 
thyst glow. I felt as if I were out on some sport- 
ing expedition, and enjoyed every moment of the 
wallr with that strung-up expectant enjoyment 
which one gets in any form of chase. The torrent 
made wild music on our left hand, grumbling in 
pits and shooting over ledges with a sound like a 
snowslip. There was every kind of bird about 
but I had to guess at them by their sounds am 
size, for there was no colour in that shadowy 
world. 

By-and-by we reached the top and had a ligh 
cold wind in our faces blowing from the snow 
mountains to the north. The place seemed a hugi 
broken tableland, and every hollow glistened as i 
filled with snow or water. There w'ere big darl 
shapes ahead of us which I took to be the hfil 
beyond the Uradal. Here it was not so easy t( 
follow the track, which twined about in order t 
avoid the boggy patches, and Gaudian and I fre 
queutly strayed from it and took tosses over snag 
of jumper. Once I was up against an iron pole 
and to my surprise saw wires above. Gaudiai 
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nodded. “ Snaasen is on 'the telephone,” he 
said. 

I had hoped to see some light in the house, so as 
to tell it from a distance. But we did not realhe 
its presence till we were close upon it, standing a 
little back from the path, as dark as a tombstone. 
The inhabitants must have gone early to bed, for 
there was no sign of life within. It was a two- 
storied erection of wood, stoutly built, with 
broad eaves to the roof. Adjacent there stood a 
big barn or hayshed, and behind it some other' 
outbuildings wluch might have been byres or 
dairies. We walked stealthily round the place, 
and were amazed at its utter stillness. There was 
no sound of an animal moving in the steading, and 
when a brace of mallards flew overhead we started 
at the noise like burglars at the creaking of a 
board. 

Short of burglary there was nothing further to 
be done, so we took the road home and scrambled 
at a great pace down the ravine, for it was clully 
on the tableland. Before we went to bed we had 
settled that next day Gaudian should go up to 
Snaasen like an ordinary tourist and make some 
excuse to get inside, while I would take a long 
tramp over the plateau, keeping well away from 
the liouse, in case there might be something ado in 
that barren region. 

cKcxt morning saw the same cloudless weather, 
and wo started o2 about ten o’clock. 1 had a 
glorious but perfectly futile day. I 
Skarso to well above the foss, and 
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the north wall of the valley by^a gully choked 
with brushwood, which gave out long before the 
top and left me to finish my ascent by way of some 
very loose screes and unpleasant boiler-plates. I 
reached the plateau much farther to the east, 
where it was at a greater altitude, so that I looked 
down upon the depression where ran the track to 
Uradal. I struck due north among boggy mea- 
dows and the remains of old snowdrifts, through 
whose fringes flowers were showing, till I was almost 
on the edge of TJradal, and looked away beyoiid 
it to a fine cluster of rock peaks streaked and 
patched with ice. The TJradal glen was so deep 
cut that I could not see into it, so I moved west 
and struck the Merdal track well to the north of 
Snaasen. After that I fetched a circuit behind 
Snaasen, and had a good view of the house from 
the distance of about half a mile. Two of its 
chimneys were smoking, and there were sounds of 
farm work from the yard. There was no sign of 
live stock, but it looked as if some one was repairing 
the sheds against the summer season. I waited 
for more than an horn, but I saw no human being, 
so I turned homeward, and made a careful descent 
by the ravine, reconnoitring every corner in case 
I should run into Newhover. 

I found that Gaudian had returned before me 
When I asked him what luck he had had he she 
his head. 

“I plaj'ed 'the part of a weary traveller' 
asked for milk. An ugly woman gave > ■ 

She said she had no milk, till the cattle 
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om tte valleys. She would not talk and she was 
iaf. She said an English Herr had the ryper- 
looting, but lived at Tryssil. That ia the name 
: the big farm by the Skarso. She would tell 
le no more, and I saw no other person. But I 
bserved that Snaasen is larger than I thought, 
hero are rooms built out at the back, which we 
lought were bams. There is ample space there 
>r a man to be concealed.” 

1 asked him ii he had any plan, and he said he 
lOught of going boldly up next day and asking for 
’ewhover, whom he could say he had seen passing 
eter Bojer’s cottage. He disliked the man, but 
ad never openly quarrelled with him. I approved 
[ that, but in the meantime 1 resolved to do some* 
ring on my own account that night. I was get* 
ng anxious, for I felt that my time was growing 
Bsperatcly short ; it was now the 25th of April 
nd 1 was due back in London on the 29tb, and, 
I failed to tunf up, Medina would make inquiries 
t Fosse Slanor and suspect. I bad made up my 
lind to go alone that night to Snaasen and do a 
tile pacific burgling. 

I set out about eleven, and I put my pistol in my 
ocket, as well as my flask and sandwiches and 
[ectric torch, for it occurred to me that anything 
light happen. I made good going across the 
ridge and up the first part of the track, for I 
•anted to have as much lime as possible for my 
)b. 5Iy haste was nearly my undoing, for, instead 
f reconnoitring and keeping my cars open, I strode 
p the hill as if I had been walking to make a 
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the north wall of the valley by'^a gully choked 
with brushwood, which gave out long before the 
top and left me to finish my ascent by way of some 
very loose screes and unpleasant boiler-plates. I 
reached the plateau much farther to the east, 
where it was at a greater altitude, so that I looked 
down upon the depression where ran the track to 
Uradal. I struck due north among boggy mea- 
dows and the remains of old snowdrifts, through 
whose fringes flowers were showing, till I was almost 
on the edge of Uradal, and looked away beyond 
it to a fine cluster of rock peaks streaked and 
patched with ice. The Uradal glen was so deep 
cut that I could not see into it, so I moved west 
and struck the Merdal track well to the north of 
Snaasen. After that I fetched a circmt behind 
Snaasen, and had a good view of the house from 
the distance of about half a mQe. Two of its 
chimneys were smoking, and there were sounds of 
farm work from the yard. There was no sign of 
live stock, but it looked as if some one was repairing 
the sheds against the summer season. I waited 
for more than an hour, but I saw no human being, 
BO I turned homeward, and made a careful descent 
by the ravine, reconnoitring every corner in case 
I should run into Newhover. 

I found that Gaudian had returned before me. 
When I asked him what luck he had had he shook 
his head. 

“ I played 'the part of a weary traveller, and 
asked for milk. An ugly woman gave me beer. 
She said she had no milk, till the cattle came up 
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:om the valleys. She would not talk and she was 
eaf. She said an English Herr had the ryper- 
tiooting, but lived at TryssU. That is the name 
f the big farm by the Skarao. She would tell 
ae no more, and I saw no other person. But I 
bserved that Snaasen is larger than I thought. 
?here are rooms huilt out at the hack, which we 
bought were bams. There is ample space there 
or a man to he concealed.” 

1 asked him if ha had any plan, and he said he 
bought of going boldly up next day and asking for 
^ewhover, whom he could say he had seen passing 
Peter Bojer’s cottage. He ^liked the man, but 
lad never openly quarrelled with him. I approved 
if that, but in the meantime 1 resolved to do some* 
liing on my own account that night. 1 was get- 
ing anxious, for I felt that my time was growing 
Icsperately short ; it was now the 25th of April 
ind X was due back in London on the 29tb, and, 
f I failed to tunf up, Medina would make inquiries 
it Fosse Slanor and suspect. I had made up my 
nind to go alone that night to Snaasen and do a 
ittle pacific burgling. 

X set out about eleven, and I put my pistol in my 
jocket, as well as my flask and sandwiches and 
ilectric torch, for it occurred to me that anything 
night happen. I made good going across the 
3ridge and up the first part of the track, for I 
vantcd to have as much time as possible for my 
job. My haste was nearly my undoing, for, instead 
of reconnoitring and keeping my ears open, I strode 
up the hill as if I had been walkmg to make a 
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record. It was by 'the mercy of Heaven that 1 
was at a point where an ontjutting boulder made 
a sharp corner when I was suddenly aware that 
some one was coming down the road. I flattened 
myseK into the shadow, and saw Newhover. 

He did not see or hear me, for he, too, was pre- 
occupied. He was descending at a good pace, 
and he must have started in- a hurry, for he had 
no hat. His longish blond locks were aU touzled, 
and lus face seemed sharper than usual with 
anxiety. 

I wondered what on earth had happened, and 
my first notion was to follow him downhiU. And 
then it occurred to me that his absence gave me a 
sovereign chance at Snaasen. But if the house- 
hold was astir there might be other travellers on 
the road, and it behoved me to go warily. Now, 
near the top of the ravine, just under the edge 
of the tableland, there was a considerable patch 
of wood — birches, juniper, and wind-blown pines — 
for there the torrent flowed in a kind of cup, after 
tumbling off the plateau and before hurling itself 
down to the valley. Here it was possible to find 
an alternative road to the path, so I dived in 
among the matted whortleberries and moss-covered 
boulders. 

I had not gone ten yards before I realized that 
there was somebody or something else in the 
thicket. There was a sound of plunging ahead 
of me, then the crack of a rotten log, then the 
noise of a falling stone. It might be a beast, but 
it struck me that no wild thing would move so 
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awkwardly. Only human boots made that kind 
of clumsy slipping. 

If this was somebody from Snaasen, what was 
he doing off the track t Could he be watching me 1 
Well, I proposed to do a little stalking on my own 
account. 'I got down on all-fours and crawled in 
cover in the direction of tho sound. It was very 
dark there, but I could see a faint light where tho 
scrub thinned round the stream. 

Soon I was at the edge of the yeasty water. 
The sounds had stopped, but suddenly they began 
again a little farther up, and there was a scuiBe 
as if part of the bank had given way. The man, 
whoever he was, seemed to be trying to cross. 
That would bo a dangerous thing to do, for tho 
torrent was wide and very strong. I crawled a 
yard or two up-stream, and then in an open patch 
saw what was happening. 

A fallen pine made a crazy bridge to a great rock, 
from which Jhe rest of tbe current might conceiv- 
ably be leaped. A man was kneeling on the trunk 
and beginmng to movo along it. . . . But as I 
looked tho rotten thing gave way, and tho next I 
saw he was struggling in tho foam It was all 
the matter of a fraction of a second, and before I 
knew I was leaning over tho brink and clutching 
at an arm. I gripped it, braced one leg against 
a rock, and hauled tho owner close into the edge 
out of the main current Ho seemed to have 
taken no hurt, for he found a foothold, and scarcely 
needed my help to scramble up beside me. 

Then to my surprise ho went for me tooth 
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nail. It was like the assault of a wild heast, and 
its suddenness rolled me on my baek. I felt hands 
on my throat, and grew angry, caught the wrists 
and wrenched them away. • I flung a leg over his 
back and got uppermost, and after that he was 
at my mercy. He seemed to realize it, too, for he 
lay quite quiet and did not struggle.' 

“ What the devil do you mean ? ” I said angrily. 
“ You’d have been drowned but for me, and then 
you try to throttle me.” 

I got out my torch and had a look at him. It 
was the figure of a slight young man, dressed in 
rough homespun such as Norwegian farm lads 
wear. His face was sallow and pinched, and deco- 
rated with the most preposterous wispish beard, 
and liis hair was cut roughly as if with garden 
shears. The eyes that looked up at me were as 
scared and wild as a deer’s. 

“ lYhat the devil do you mean 1 ” I repeated, 
and then to my surprise he replied in English. 

“ Let me up,” he said, “ I’m too tired to fight. 
I’ll go back with you.” 

Light broke in on me. 

“ Don’t you worry, old chap,” I said soothingly. 
“ You’re going back with me, but not to that 
infernal saeter. We’ve met before, you linow. 
You’re Lord Mercot, and I saw you ride Red 
Prince last year at the ‘ House ’ Grind.” 

He was sitting up, staring at me like a ghost. 

“ Who are you ? Oh, for God’s sake, who are 
you ? ” 

“ Hannay’s my name. I live at Posse Manor 
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in the Cotswolds. You once came to dine xnth ns 
before the Heythrop BalL*’ 

“ Hannay 1 ” He repeated stnmblingly — “ I 
remember — I thinfc — remember — remember lady 
Hannay., Yes — end Fosse. It’s on the road 

between ” 

He Bcrambled to his feet- 
Oh, or, get me away. He’s after me — ^the 
new devil with the long face, the man who first 
brought me here. I don’t know what has happened 
to me, bat Pve been mad a long time, and Tve 
only got sane in the last days. Then I remembered 
— and I ran away. Bet they’re after me. Oh, 
quick, quick ! Let’s hide.” 

” here, my lad.” 1 said, and I took out my 
plitoL ” The £mt man that lays a hand on you I 
shoot, and I don’t miss. You’re as safe now as if 
you were at home. But this is no place to talk, 
and Tre the devil of a lot to tell you. Pm going 
to take you down with me to my lodging in the 
valley. But they’re bunting you, so we’ve got 
to go canmly. Arc you fit to walk \ Well, do 
exactly as I tell you, and in an hour yoo’U be 
having a long drink and looking up time-tables.” 

I consider that, journey back a creditable piece 
of piloting. The poor boy was underfed and shak- 
ing with excitement, but he stepped out gallantly, 
and obeyed me like a lamb. We kept off the track 
so as to moSe our steps in gn^, and took every 
comet like scouts in a reconnaissance. We met 
Xewhover coining back, but we heard him a long 
way off, and were in good cover when he passed. 
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He -was hurrying as furiously as ever, and I could 
hear his laboured breathing. After that we had 
a safe road over the meadow, but we crossed the 
bridge most circumspectly, making sure that there 
was no one in the landscape. About half-past 
one I pushed open Gaudian’s bedroom window, 
woke him, and begged him to forage for food and 
drink. 

“ Did you get into Snaasen ? ” he asked sleepily. 

“No, but I’ve found what .we’ve been looking 
for. One of the three hostages is at this moment 
sitting on your cabin-box.” 



chapter xn 


I BETtnur TO SERVrrUDB 

W E fed Alercot irith tinned meats and biscuits 
and bottled beer, and he ate hke a famished 
Echoolboj. The odd thing was that his terror had 
suddenly left him. I suppose the sight of me, 
which had linked him up definitely with his past, 
had made him fee! a waif so more, and, once be 
was qoite certain who be was, his natural courage 
returned. He got great comfort from looking at 
Gaudian, and indeed 1 could not imagine a better 
sedative than a sight of that kind, wise old face. 
I lent him pyjamas, rubbed him down to prevent 
a chill from his ducking, put him in my bed, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing him slip oS at once 
into deep slumber. 

Kext morning Gaudian and I interviewed Peter 
Bojer and explained that a young English friend 
of ours had had an accident while on a walking 
tour, and might be with us for a day or two. It 
was not likely that Xewhover would advertise his 
loss, and m any case Peter was no gossip, and 
Gaudian, who had known him for years, let him 
see that we wanted the fact of a guest being with 
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us kept as quiet as possible. Tbe boy slept till 
nearly midday, while I kept a watch on the road. 
Newhover appeared early, and went down to Merdal 
village, where he spent the better part of the fore- 
noon. He was probably maldng inquiries, but 
they were bound in his own interest to be discreet 
ones. Then he returned to Tryssil, and later I 
saw a dejected figure tramping up , the Snaasen 
track. He may have thought that the body of 
the fugitive was in some pool of the torrent or 
being swirled down by the Skarso to the sea, and 
I imagined that that scarcely fitted in with his 
instructions. 

When Mercot awoke at last and had his break- 
fast he looked a different lad. His eyes had lost 
their fright, and though he stuttered badly and 
seemed to have some trouble in collecting his wits', 
he had obviously taken hold of himself. His 
great desire was to get clean, and that took some 
doing, for he could not have had a bath for weeks. 
Then he wanted to borrow my razor and shave his 
beard, but I managed to prevent him in time, for 
I had been thinking the thing out, and I saw that 
that would never do. So far as I could see, he had 
recovered his memory, but there were still gaps in 
it ; that is to say, he remembered all his past 
perfectly well till he left Oxford on February 17th, 
and he remembered the events of the last few 
days, but between the two points he was still hazy. 

On returning to his rooms that February evening., 
he had foimd a note about a horse he was tr3dng 
to buy, an urgent note asking him to come round 
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nt once to certain stables. Ho bad just time for 
this before dressing for dinner, so ho dashed out 
ol tho house — meeting nobody, as it chanced, on 
the stairs, and, as the night was foggy, being seen 
by no one in the streets. After that his memory 
was a blank. He had wakened in a room in 
London, which he thought was a nursing home, 
and had seen a doctor — could picture that 
doctor — and had gone to sleep again. After that 
his recollection was like a black night studded 
with little points of light which were physical 
sensations. Ho remembered being very cold and 
sometimes very tired, he recollected the smell of 
paraffin, and of mouldy hay, and of a treacly 
drink nhich made him sick. He remembered 
faces, too, a cross old woman who cursed him, a 
man who seemed to be always laughing, and whose 
laugh ho feared more than curses. . . . 

I suppose that SIcdina’a spell must have been 
wearing thin during these last days, and that tho 
keeper, Jason, or whoever ho was, could not revive 
it. For Mercot had begun to see Jason no longer 
as a terror but as an oSenco-^n underbred young 
bounder whom he detested. And with this clear- 
ing of tho foreground came a Uglitening of the 
background. Ho saw pictures of his life at 
Alcestcr, at first as purely objective things, but 
soon as in some way connected with himself. 
Then longing started, passionate longing for some- 
thing which he knew was his own. ... It was a 
short step from that to the realization that he was 
Lord Jlercot, though ho happened to be clad like 

{1»45) 1 6 
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a tramp and was as dirty as a stoker. And then 
he proceeded to certain halting deductions. Some- 
thing bad had happened to him : he was in a 
foreign land — ^w’hich land he^didn’t know ; he was 
being ill-treated and kept prisoner ; he must 
escape and get back to his old happy world. He 
thought of escape quite blindly, without any 
plan ; if only he could get away from that accursed 
saeter, he would remember better, things would 
happen to him, things would come back to him. 

Then Jason went and Newhover came, and 
Newhover drove him half crazy with fear, for the 
doctor’s face was in some extraordinary way 
mixed up with his confused memory of the gaps 
between the old world and the new. He was 
mad to escape now, but rather to escape from 
Newhover than to reach anywhere. He watched 
for his chance, and found it about eight o’clock the 
evening before, when the others in the house were 
at supper Some instinct had led him towards 
Merdal. He had heard footsteps behind him and 

had taken to the thicket I appeared, an 

enemy as he thought, and he had despairingly 
flung himself on me. Then I had spoken Ms name, 
and that fixed the wavering panorama of Ms 
memory. He “came to Mmself ’’ literally, and 
was now once more the undergraduate of Olirist 
•Church, rather sheU-shocked and jumpy, but quite 
sane. 

The question which worried me was whether 
the cure was complete, whether Newhover could 
act as Medina’s deputy and resurrect the spell. 
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I did not believe that he could, but I wasn’t certain. 
Anyhow it had to be risked. 

Mercot repeated his request for the loan of my 
razor. Ho was smoking a Turkish cigarette as 
if every whiff took him nearer Elysium. Badly 
shorn, ill-clad, and bearded as he was, he had still 
the ghost of the air of the well-to-do, sporting young 
men. He wanted to know when the steamer 
sailed, but there seemed no panic now in his 
impatience. 

“Look here,” I said. “I don’t think you can 
start just yet. There’s a lot I want to tell you 
now you’re able to hear it.” 

I gave him a rough summary of Macgillivray’s 
story, and the tale of the three hostages. I think 
he found it comforting to know that there were 
others in the same hole as himself. “ By Jove ] ” 
ho said, “ what a damnable business 1 And I’m 
tho only one you’ve got on the track of. No 
word of tho girl and the little boy ? ” 

“ No word ! ” 

“Poor devils,” he said, but I do not think he 
really took in the situation. '' 

f “ So you see how we are placed. Macgilhvray’s 
roimd-up is fixed for the 10th of June. We 
daren’t release the hostages till the 9tb, for 
otherwise the gang would suspect. They have 
everything ready, as I’ve told you, for their own 
liquidation. Also, we can’t release ono without 
tho others, unless by the Dth of June we have 
given up hope of the others. Do you see what I 
mean t ” 
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He didn’t. “AH I want is to get home in 
double-quick time,” he said. 

“ I don’t wonder. But you must see that that 
is impossible, unless we chuck in our hand.” 

He stared at me, and I saw fright beginning to 
return to his eyes. 

“ Do you mean that you want me to go back 
to that bloody place ? ” 

“That’s what I mean. K you think it out, 
you’ll see it’s the only way. We must do nothing 
to spoil the chances of the other two. You’re a 
gentleman, and are bound to play the game.” 

“ But I can’t,” he cried. “ Oh, my God, you 
can’t ask me to.” There were tears in his voice, 
and his eyes were wild. 

“ It’s a good deal to ask, but I know you will 
do it. There’s not a scrap of danger now, for you 
have got back your memory, and you know where 
you are. It’s up to you to play a game with your 
gaoler. He is the dupe now. You fill the part 
of the half-witted farm-boy and laugh at him all 
the time in your sleeve. Herr Gaudian will be 
waiting down here to keep an eye on you, and 
when the time is ripe— -and it won’t be more than 
five weeks — I give you full permission to do any- 
thing you like with Dr. Newhover.” 

“ I can’t, I can’t,” he wailed, and his jaw 
dropped lilce a scared child’s. 

Then Gaudian spoke. “ I think we had better 
leave the subject for the present. Lord Mercot 
will do precisely what he thinks right. You have 
sprung the thing on him too suddenly. I think 
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it might be a good plan if you went for a walk, 
Hannay. Try the south side of the fc^s — there’s 
some very pretty scrambling to be bad there.” 

He spoke to me at the door. “ The poor boy 
is all in pieces. You cannot ask him for a difTicult 
dccbion when his nerves are still raw. Will you 
leave him with me < I have had some experience 
in dealing with such cases.” 

Wlicn I got back for supper, after a climb 
which exercised every muscle in my body, I found 
Gaudian teaching Mercot a new patience game. 
We spent a very pleasant evening, and I noticed 
that Gaudian led the talk to matters in which the 
boy could share, and made him speak of iumseli. 
Wo beard about bis racmg ambitions, his desire 
to ride in the Grand National, his hopes for his 
polo game. It appeared that he was destined for 
the Guards, but he was to be allowed a year’s 
travel when he left the ’V^arsity, and we planned 
out an itinerary for him. Gaudian, who had been 
almost everywhere in the world, told him of places 
in Asia where no tourist had ever been and where 
incredible sport was to be had in virgin forest, 
and I pitched him some yams about those few 
districts of Africa which are still unspoiled. He got 
very keen, for he had a bit of the explorer m him, 
and asked modestly if we thought he could pull 
ofi certain plans we had suggested. We lold him 
there was no doubt about it ” It’s not as 
tough a proposition as riding in the National,” I 
said. 

AVhen we had put him to bed, Gaudian smiled 
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as if well pleased; “Ho lias begun to get^baok 
his confidence,” ho said. 

Ho slept for twelve hours, and when ho woke I 
had gone out, for I thought it bettor to leave him 
in Gaudian’s hands. I had to settle the business 
that day, for it was now the 27th, I walked 
down the fjord to Haugc, and told Johan to be 
ready to start next morning. I asked him about 
the weather, which was still cloudless, and ho stared 
at the sky and sniffed, and thought it would hold 
for a day or two. “ But rain is coming,” ho 
added, “ and wind. The noise of tho foss is too 
loud.” 

When I returned Gaudian met me at the door. 

“ Tho boy has recovered,” he said, “ Ho will 
speak to you himself. Ho is a bravo boy and will 
do a hard task well.” 

It was a rather shy and self-conscious Meroot 
that greeted me. 

“ I’m afraid I behaved rather badly yesterday, 
sir. I was feeling a bit rattled, and I’m ashamed 
of myself, for I’ve always rather fancied mjf nerve.” 

“ My dear chap,” I said, “ you’ve been through ' 
enough to crack the nerve of a buffalo.” 

“ I want to say that of course I’ll do what you 
want. I must play tho game by the others. 
That poor little boy ! And I remember Sliss- 
Victor quite well — I once stayed in tho same 
house with her. I’ll go back to tho sacter when 
you give the word. Indeed, I’m rather looking 
forward to it. I promise to play the half-wit so 
that Dr. Newhover will thinlc mo safe in tho bag. 
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All I ask is that you let me have my innings with 
liim when the time comes. I’ve a biggish score 
to settle.” 

“Indeed I promise that. Look here, llercot, 
if you don’t mind my saying it, I think you’re 
behaving imcommonly well. You’re a gallant 
fellow.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” he said, blushing. “ When 
do you want me to start t If it’s possible, I’d like 
another night in a decent bed.” 

“ You shall have it. Early to-morrow morning 
we’ll accompany you to the pnson door. You’ve 
got to gibber when you see Kewhover, and pretend 
not to be able to give any acconnt of your doings. 
I leave you to put up a camouflage. The next 
five weeks will be infernally dull for yoo, but you 
must just shut your teeth and stick it out. Re- 
member, Gaudian will be down here all the time 
and in touch with your friends, and when the day 
comes you will tak#» your instructions from him. 
And, by the way, I’m going to leave yon my pistol. 
I suppose you can keep it concealed, for Newhover 
is not likely to search your pockets. Don’t use 
it, of course, but it may be a comfort to yon to 
know that you have it.” 

He took it gladly. “ Don’t be afraid I’ll use it. 
What I’m keeping for Xewhover is the best Iiiding 
man ever had. He’s a bit above my weight, but 
I don’t mind that.” , 

Very early next morning we woke Mercot, and, 
while the sky was turning from sapphire to tur- 
quoise, took our way through the hazy meadows 
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and up the Snaasen track. We left it at the 
summit, and fetched a circuit round by the back 
of the sader, but first we made Mercot roll in the 
thicket till he had a very grubby face and plenty 
of twigs and dust in his untidy hair. Then the 
two of us shook hands with him, found a lair in 
a patch of juniper, and watched him go forward. 

A forlorn figure he looked in that cold haK-light 
as he approached the sader door. But he was 
acting Ms part splendidly, for he Mumbled with 
fatigue, dropped heavily against the door, and 
heat on it feebly. It seemed a long time till 
it opened, and then he appeared to shrink back 
in terror. The old woman cried out shrilly to 
summon some one from within, and presently 
Newhover came out in a dressing-gown. He 
caught Mercot by the shoulder and shook Mm, 
and that valiant soul behaved exactly like a 
lunatic, sMelding his head and squealing like a 
rabbit. Finally we saw him dragged indoors. . . . 
It was horrible to leave Mm like that, but I com- 
forted myself with the thought of what Newhover 
would be like in five weeks’ time. 

We raced back to Peter Bojer’s, and after a 
hasty breakfast started off for Hauge. I settled 
with Gaudian that he was to report any develop- 
ments to me by cable, and I was to do the same 
to Mm. When the day of release was fixed, he 
was to go boldly up to Snaasen and deal with the 
doctor as he liked, making sure that he could not 
commumcate with Medina for a day or two. A 
motor-launch would be waiting at Merdal to take 
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tho two to Stavanger, for I wanted him to eee 
Mercot on board the English steamer. I arranged, 
too, that ho should be supplied with adequate 
funds, for Slercot had not a penny. 

Wo poshed off at once, for I had to be at Flacka- 
holm in good time, and as the morning advanced 
I did not feel so sure of tho weather. What wind 
we had had these last days had been mild breezes 
from the west, but now it seemed to bo shifting 
more to the north, and increasing in vehemence. 
Down in that deep*cut fjord it was calm enough, 
but up on the crest of the tableland on the northern 
shore I could see that it was blowing hard, for my 
glass showed mo little iourmtntu of enow. Also 
it had suddenly got much colder I made Johan 
force the pace, and early in the afternoon we were 
out of the shelter of the rock walls in the inlet 
into winch the fjord broadened. Here it was 
blowing fairly hard, and there was a stiff sea 
running. Flying squalls of rain beat down on us 
from the north, and for five minutes or so would 
shut out tho view. It was a regular gusty April 
day, such as you find in spring salmon-fishing in 
Scotland, and had my job been merely to catch 
the boat at Stavanger I should not have minded it 
at all. But there was no time for the boat, for 
in little more than twenty-four hours I had to 
meet iledina. I wondered if Archie Roylanco had 
turned up. I wondered still more how an aero- 
plane was to make tho return journey over these 
stormy leagues of sea. 

Presently the low green lines of Flacksholm 
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showed through, the spray, and when Johan began 
to shape his course to the south-west for Stavanger, 
I bade him go straight forward and land me on the 
island. I told Mm I had a friend who was camp- 
ing there, and that we were to be picked up in a 
day or two by an English yacht. Johan obviously 
thought me mad, but he did as he -was told. 
“ There will be no one on the island yet,” he said. 
“ The farmer from Rosmaer does not come till 
June, when the haymaking begins. The winter 
pasture is poor and sour.” That was aU to the 
good, for I did not want any spectator of our 
madness. 

As we drew nearer I could see no sign of life on 
the low shore, except an infinity of eider-ducks, , 
and a fine osprey wMch sat on a pointed rock like 
a heraldic griffin. I was watching the bird, for I 
had only seen an osprey twice before, when Johan 
steered me into a creek, where there was deep 
water alongside a flat reef. TMs, he told me, was 
the ordinary landing-place from the mainland. I 
flung my suit-case and rucksack on shore, said 
good-bye to Johan and tipped Mm well, and 
watched the Kttle boat plougMng south till it was 
Mdden by a squall. Then, feeling every kind of 
a fool, I seized my baggage and proceeded, like 
Robinson Crusoe, into the interior. 

Jt was raimng steadily, a fine tMn rain, and 
•every now and then a squall would burst on me 
and ruffle the sea. Jolly weather for flying, I 
reflected, especially for fl3dng over some hundreds , 
of nules of ocean 1 ... I found the farm, a few 
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rough wooden buildings ftnd a thing like a stone 
cattlc-pcn, but there was no sign of human life 
there. Then I got out my map, and concluded 
that I had better make for the centre of the 
island, where there seemed to be some fiat ground 
at one end of the loch. I was feeling utterly 
depressed, walking like a bagman with my Idt in 
my hand in an uninhabited Norwegian isle, and 
due in London the next erening. London seemed 
about as inaccessible in tbc time as the moon. 

When I got to the rim of the central hollow there 
was a brief clearing of the weather, and I looked 
down on a little grey taro set in reiy green mea- 
dows. In the meadows at the north end I saw to 
my joy what looked like an aeroplane picketed 
down, and a thing like a small tent near it. Also 
I could see smoke curling up from a group of 
boulders adjoining. The gallant Archie had 
arrived, and my spirits Lghtened. 1 made good 
going down the hill, and, as 1 shouted, a figure 
like an Arctic explorer crawled out of the tent. 

“ HuUo, Dick,” it cried. " Any luck ? " 

“ Plenty,” I said. ” And you ? ” 

“ Famous. Got here last night after a clinkin’ 
journey, with the bus behavin’ like a lamb. Had 
an interestin’ evenm’ with the birds — Lord ! such 
a happy huntin’-ground for ’em. I’ve been doin’ 
sentry-go on the tops all inornin’ lookin’ for 5 *ou, 
but the weather got dirty, so I returned to the 
wigwam. Lunch is nearly ready.” 

“ ^Vhat about the weather ? ” I asked anxiously. 
** Poi ^i hile,'* he said, sniffing. “ The wind is 
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pretty sure to go down at sunset. D’you mind a 
night journey ? ” 

Archie’s imperturbable good-humour cheered me 
enormously. I must say he was a born campaigner, 
for he had made Iiimself very snug, and gave me as 
good a meal as I have ever eaten — a hot stew of 
tinned stuff and* curry, a plum-pudding, and an 
assortment of what he called delicatessen. To 
keep out the cold we drank benedictine in horn 
mugs. He could talk about nothing but his blessed 
birds, and announced that he meant to come back 
to Elacksholm and camp for a week. He had seen 
a special variety — some kind of phalarope — ^that 
fairly ravished his heart. When I asked questions 
about the journey ahead of us, he scarcely deigned 
to answer, so busy he was with speculations on the 
feathered fauna of Norway. 

“ Archie,” I said, “ are you sure you can get me 
across the North Sea ? ” 

“ I won’t say ‘ sure.’ There’s always a lottery 
in this game, but with any luck we ought to 
manage it. The wind will die down, and besides 
it’s a ground wind, and may be quiet enough a few 
hundred feet up. We’ll have to shape a compass 
course anyhow, so that darkness won’t worry us.” 

“ What about the machine ? ” I asked. I don’t 
know why, but I felt horribly nervous. 

“ A beauty. But of course you never know. If 
we were driven much out of a straight course, our 
jietrol might run short.” 

“ What would that mean ? ” 

Forced landin’.” 
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“ But supposing we hadn’t reached land ? ” 

“ Oh, then we’d be for it,” said Arclue cheer- 
fully. He added, as if to console me : “ Wo might 
be picked up by a passin’ steamer or a fishin’ 
smack. I’ve known fellows that bad that luck.” 

” What are the chances of our getting over 
safely ? ” 

” Evens. Never better or worse than evens in 
this flyin’ business. But it will be all right. 
Dash it all, a woodcock makes the trip constantly 
in one flight.” 

After that I asked no more questions, for I knew 
I could not get him i)ast the woodcock. I was not 
feeling happy, but Archie's calm put me to shame. 
We had a very good tea, and then, sure enough, the 
wind began to die down, and tlie clouds opened to 
show clear sky. It grew perishing cold, and I was 
glad of every stitch of clothing, and envied Archie 
his heavy skin coat. We were all ready about 
nine, and in a dead calm cast loose, taxied over a 
stretch of turf, rose above the loch so cas to clear 
the hill, and turned our faces to the west, which 
was like a ehell of gold closing down upon the 
molten gold of the sea. 

Luck was with us that night, and all-my qualms 
were belied. Apart from the cold, which was 
savage, I enjoyed every moment of the trip, till 
in the early dawn we saw a crawling black line 
beneath us which was the coast of Aberdeen. We 
filled up with petrol at a place m Kincardine, and 
had - an enormous breakfast at the local hotel. 
Everything went smoothly, and it was still early 
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pretty sure to go down at sunset. D’you mind a 
nigLit journey 1 ” 

Archie’s imperturbable good-humour cheered me 
enormously. I must say he was a born campaigner, 
for he had made liimseM very snug, and gave me as 
good a meal as I have ever eaten — a hot stew of 
tinned stuff and* curry, a plum-pudding, and an 
assortment of what he called delicatessen. To 
keep out the cold we drank benedictine in horn 
mugs. He could talk about nothing but his blessed 
birds, and announced that he meant to come back 
to Elacksholm and camp for a week. He had seen 
a special variety — some kind of phalarope — ^that 
fairly ravished his heart. When I asked questions 
about the journey ahead of us, he scarcely deigned 
to answer, so busy he was with speculations on the 
feathered fauna of Norway. 

“ Arcliie,” I said, “ are you sure you can get me 
across the North Sea ? ” 

“ I won’t say ‘ sure.’ There’s always a lottery 
in this game, but with any luck we ought to 
manage it. The wind will die down, and besides 
it’s a ground wind, and may be quiet enough a few 
hundred feet up. We’ll have to shape a compass 
course anyhow, so that darkness won’t worry us.” 

“ What about the machine ? ” I asked. I don’t 
know why, but I felt horribly nervous. 

“ A beauty. But of course you never know. If 
we were driven much out of a straight course, our 
jetrol might run short.” 

“ What would that mean 1 ” 

Forced landin’,” 
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“ Bat sapposing we liadn*t reached land ? ” 

“ Oh, then we’d be for it,” said Archie cheer- 
fully. He added, as if to console me : “ We might 
be picked up by a passin’ steamer or a fishin’ 
smack. Fre known fellows that had that luck.” 

” What are the chances of oar getting orcr 
safely ? ” 

“Erens. Never better or worse than evens in 
tliis flyin’ business. But it will be all right. 
Dash it all, a woodcock makes the trip constantly 
in one flight.” 

After that I asked no more questions, for I knew 
I conid not get him ^ast the woodcock. I was not 
feeling happy, but Archre’s calm put me to shame. 
We had a very good tea, and then, sure enough, the 
wind began to die down, and the clouds opened to 
show clear sky. It grew perishing cold, and I was 
glad of every stitch of clothing, and envied Archie 
hU heavy sldn coat. We were aU ready about 
nine, and in a dead calm cast loose, taxied over a 
stretch of tnif, rose above the loch so as to clear 
the hill, and turned our faces to the west, which 
was like a shell of gold closing down upon the 
molten gold of the sea. 

Luck was with os that night, and all my qualms 
were belied. Apart from the cold, which was 
savage, I enjoyed every moment of the trip, till 
in the early dawn we saw a crawling black line 
beneath us which was the coast of Aberdeen. We 
filled up with petrol at a pbcc in Kincardine, and 
liad - an enormous breakfast at the local hotel. 
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in the day when I found we were crossing the 
Cheviots. We landed at York about noon, and, 
while Archie caught the London train, I got my 
car from the garage and started for Oxford. But 
first I wired to Mary asking her to wire to Medina 
in my name that I woidd reach London by the 
7.15. I had a pleasant run south, left the ear at 
Oxford, and duly emerged on the platform at 
Paddington to filnd Medina waiting for me. 

His manner was almost tender. 

“ Jly dear fellow, I do hope you are better ? ” 

" Perfectly fit again, thank you. Ready for 
anything.” 

“ You look more sunburnt than when you left 
town.” 

“ It’s the wonderful weather we’ve had. Pve 
been lying basking on the veranda.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


I VISIT TUB FIELDS OP EDEW 

T here was a change in Medina, I noticed 
it tile iollowing day when I lunclied with him, 
and very particularly at the next dinner of the 
Thursday Club, to which I went as his guest. It 
was a small change, which nobody else would have 
remarked, but to me, who was watching him like 
a lynx, it was clear enough. His case of manner 
tow.ard3 the .world was a little less perfect, and 
when we were alone he was more silent than before. 
I did not tliiiik that bo hod begun to suspect any 
danger to his plans, but the day for their consum- 
mation was approaching, and even his cold assur- 
ance may iiavo been flawed by little quivers of 
ncr^’ousness. As I saw it, onco the big liquidation 
took place ond he realized the assets wluch were 
to be the foundation of his mam career, it mattered 
‘little what became of the hostages. Ho might let 
them go ; the^' would wander back to their old 
world unable to give any account of their absence, 
and, if the story got out, there would be articles 
in the medical journals about these unprecedented 
cases of lost memory. So far I was certam that 
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they had taken, no lasting harm. But if the 
liquidation failed, God knew what their fate would 
he. They would never be seen again, for if liis 
possession of them failed to avert disaster to his 
plans, he would play for safety, and, above all, for 
revenge. Revenge to a mind like his would be a 
consuming passion. , 

The fact that I had solved one conundrum and 
laid my hand on one of the hostages put me in a 
perfect fever of restlessness. Our time was very 
short, and there were still two poor souls hidden 
in his black underworld. It was the little boy I 
thought most of, and perhaps my preoccupation 
with him made me stupid about other things. 5Iy 
thoughts were always on the Blind Spinner, and 
there I could not advance one single inch, Mac- 
gillivray’s watchers had nothing to report. It was 
no use my paying another visit to Madame Breda, 
and going through the same rigmarole. I could 
only stick to Medina and pray for luck. I had 
resolved that if he asked me again to take up my 
quarters with him in HBl Street I would accept, 
though it might be hideously awkward in a score 
of ways. 

I longed for Sandy, but no word came from him, 
and I had his strict injunctions not to try to reach 
him. The only friend I saw in those early days 
of Slay was Archie Roylance, who seemed to have 
forgotten his Scotch greenshanks and settled down 
in London for the season. He started playing 
polo, which was not a safe game for a man with a 
crocked leg, and he opened his house in Grosvenor 
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Street and roosted in a comer of it. He knew I 
was busy in a big game, and he was mad to be 
given a share in it, but I had to be very careful 
with Areliie. He was the best fellow alive, but 
discretion bad never been his strong point. So I 
refused to tell him anything at present, and I 
warned Turpin, who was an ancient friend of his, 
to do the same. The three of os dined together 
one night, and poor old Turpin was rallied by 
Archie on his glumness. ^ 

“ You’re a doleful bird, you know,” he told 
him. ” I heard somewhere you were goin’ to be 
married, and I expect that’s the cause. What do 
you call it— ranker yourself ? Cheer up, my son. 
It can’t be as bad as it sounds. Look at Pick 
there.” 

I switched him on to other subjects, and we 
got his opinion on the modem stage. Archie had 
been doing a course of plays, and had very strong 
views on the drama, ^mething bad got to 
happen, he said, or ho fell asleep in the first act, 
and something very rarely happened, so he was 
left to slumber peacefully till be was awakened and 
turned out by the attendants. He liked plays 
with shooting in them, and knockabout farce — 
anything indeed with a noise in it. But he had 
struck a vein of serious drama which he had found 
soporific. One piece in especial, wliich showed the 
difficulties of a lady of fifty who fell in love with 
her stepson, he seriously reprobated. 

“ Rotten,” he complained. " What did it 
matter to any one what the old cat did 1 But I 
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assure you, everybody round me was gloatin’ over 
it. A fellow said to me it w'as a masterpiece of 
tragic irony. What’s irony, Dick 1 I thought 
it was the tone your commandin’ officer adopted, 
when you had made an ass of yourself, _and he 
showed it by complimentin’ you on your intelli- 
gence. . . . Oh, by the way, you remember the 
girl in green we saw at that dancin’ place ? Well, 
I saw her at. the show — at least, I’m pretty sure 
it was she — in a box with the black-bearded fellow. 
She didn’t seem to be taldn’ much of it in. Wonder 
who she is and what she was doin’ there ? Russian, 
d’3mu think ? I believe the silly play was trans- 
lated from the Russian. I want to see that girl 
dance again.” 

The next week was absolutely blanlt, except 
for my own perpetual worrying. Medina kept me 
close to him, and I had to relinquish any idea of 
going down to Fosse for an occasional night.- I 
longed badly for the place and for a sight of 
Peter John, and Mary’s letters didn’t comfort me, 
for they were getting scrappier and scrappier. My 
hope was that Medina would act on Kharama’s 
advice, and in order to establish his power over his 
victims, bring them into the open and exercise it 
in the environment to which they had been accus- 
tomed. That wouldn’t help me udth the little 
boy, but it might give me a line on Miss Victor. 
I rather hoped that at some ball I would see him 
insisting on some strange woman dancing with 
him, or telling her to go home, or something, and 
then I would have cause to suspect. But no such 
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luck. He never spoke to a woman in my presence 
who wasn’t somebody perfectly well known. I 
began to think that ho had rejected ihe Indian's 
advice as too dangerous. 

Kharama, more by token, wos back in town, 
and Jlcdina took mo to sco him again. The 
fellow had left Claridgo’a ond was living in a little 
house in Eaton Place, and away from the glitter 
of a big hotel he looked even more sinister and 
damnable. Wo went there one evening after 
dinner, and found him squatting on the usual 
couch in a room lit by one lamp ond fairly stinldng 
with odd scents. He seemed to have shed his 
occidental dress, for he wore flowing robes, and I 
could SCO his beastly boro feet under the skirts of 
them, when he moved to rcorrongo a curtain. 

They took no more notice of me than' if I had 
been a grandfather’s clock, and to my disgust 
they conducted the whole conversation in some 
Eastern tongue. I gathered nothing from it, ex- 
cept a deduction as to Medina's state of mind. 
There was an unmistakable hmt of nervousness 
in his voice. Ho seemed to be asking urgent 
questions, and the Indian was replying calmly 
and soothingly By-ond-by Medina’s voice became 
quieter, and suddenly I realized that the two were 
speaking of me. ICbarama’s heavy eyes were 
raised for a second in my direction^ and Medina 
turned ever so little towards me. The Indian 
asked some question about mo, and Slcdina 
replied carelessly with a shrug of his shoulders 
and a slight laugh. The laugh rasped my 
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temper. He was evidently saying that I was 
packed up and sealed and safe on the shelf. 

That visit didn’t make me feel happier, and 
next day, when I had a holiday from Medina’s 
company, I had nothing better to do than to 
wander about London and thinlc dismal thoughts. 
Yet, as luck would have it, that aimless waUt had 
its consequences. It was a Sunday, and on the 
edge of Battersea Park I encountered a forlorn 
little comiiany of Salvationists conducting a service 
in the rain. I stopped to listen — I always do — for 
I am the eternal average man who is boimd to 
halt at every street show, whether it be a motor 
accident or a Punch and Judy. I listened to the 
tail-end of an address from a fat man who looked 
like a reformed publican, and a few words from an 
earnest lady in spectacles. Then they sang a 
hymn to a trombone accompaniment, and lo and 
behold, it was my old friend, which I had last 
whistled in Tom Greenslade’s bedroom at Fosse. 
“ There is rest for the weary,” they sang : 

“ On tlie other side of Jordan, 

In the green fields of Eden, 

Where the Tree of Life is blooming, 

There is rest for you.” 

I joined heartily in the singing, and contributed 
two half-crowns to the collecting bos, for somehow 
the tiling seemed to be a good omen. 

I had been rather neglecting that item in the 
puzzle, and that evening and during the night I 
kept turning it over till my brain was nearly addled. 
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Wlicrp the lower casf* lih leed In 
riirrowfl of tli« fieliU of Ktlpn.” 

Tfiat wnH tlni vorplnn in llio rliymo, nncl In Tom 
Gr('cti*<lnd(''H rocolloetlon tlio oqiiivnloiit war n 
ouriohily Klmp In North I^rnulon hopt l>y n 
with n ciyt-rl hcnnl. finroly tlio two must corroa- 
pond, tiinu^'li I couldn’t |uAt ttce liou\ 'I'lio other 
two ilctni liud panne<l out on well tlint it wna 
icaflonrihifl (o HUpposo thnt tlio tlilrd mi(,dit do, tlio 
Hiitnn. I could set' no li^ht, iind I fltmlly dropped 
off to fili'cp with that hh'Riwd *' ficldn of Eden ” 
twitt<TlnK nliout my head. 

1 uwoKo with tho finmo obsc.'^aion, but other 
phmses Imd ndd(>d thcmicIveH to it. Ono wan 
tho " playlni'dieldi of Eton," nliout wlncJi nomo 
follow hnd Rtdd Romothiiift. nnd for a moment 1 
wondered if I hndn't got hold of tho nglit trnil, 
I'Uon WAR n Roliool for which Putcr John’R nnmo 
wiH «lown, nnd theroforo it hnd to <lo with hoys, 
nnd might linvo to do with ]).i%’id WnrohlT. liut 
nftcr hronlifiist I gave up thnt lino, for it lod 
nowluTo. Tho word was " Eilen,” to rhymo with 
"seed in." 'J'liero wero other fields haunting mo 
—names liKo Tnthill FiehU nnd Itunhill Fields. 
ThoHo Weld places in I^ndoii, niid Hint was what I 
uanled. Tho Uireclory showed no name liho thnt 
of " I'ieldrt of Eden," hut wnn it not posHililo thnt 
iheru had onco in old days been n place called by 
that Olid (itio ? 

I spent tho morning in tho Club library, which 
was a very good ono, reading up Old London. I 
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read all about VauxhaU Gardens and Ranelagb 
and Cremorne, and a dozen other ancient haunts 
of pleasure, but I found nothing to my purpose. 
Then- 1 remembered that BuUivant — ^Lord Artins- 
well— had had for one of lus hobbies the study of 
bygone London, so I telephoned to him and in- 
vited myself to lunch. 

He was very pleased to see me, and it somehow 
comforted me to find myself again in the house in 
Queen Anne’s Gate where I had spent some of the 
most critical moments of my life. 

“ You’ve taken on the work I wrote to you 
about,” he said. “ I knew you would. How are 
you getting on ? ” 

“So-so. It’s a big job, and there’s very little 
time. I want to ask you a question.- You’re an 
authority on Old London. Tell me, did you ever 
come across in your researches the name of the 
‘ Fields of Eden ’ ? ” 

Ho shook his head. “ Hot that I remember. 
What part of London ? ” 

“ I fancy it would bo somewhere north of 
0.xford Street.” 

He considered. “ No. What is your idea 1 A 
name of some private gardens or place of amuse- 
ment ? ” j 

“ Yes. Just like Cremorne or VauxhaU.” 

“ I don’t think so, but we’ll look it up. I’ve 
a good coUection of old maps and plans, and some 
antique directories.” 

Bo after luncheon we repaired to his library and 
set to work. The maps showed nothing, nor did 
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tho books at first. We were searching too far back, 
in the seventeenth anti eafly eighteenth centuries, 
nhcn yon went fox-hunting in what is now Regent’s 
Park and Tyburn gallows stood near the Marble 
Arclj. Then, by sheer lock, I tried a cast nearer 
our own time, and found a ribald work belonging 
to about tho date of the American War, wliich 
purported to bo a countryman’s guide to tho 
amusements of town. There were all sorts of 
information about “ Cider Qrllars ” and “ Groves 
of Harmony,” wliich must have been pretty low 
pubs, and places in the suburbs for cock-fighting 
and dog*fighting. I turned up tho index, and 
there to my joy I saw tho word ** Eden.” 

I read tho passage aloud, and I believe my hands 
were shaking. The place was, as I hoped, north of 
Oxford Street in what we now call Marylebono. 
** The Fields of Eden,” said the book, '* were opened 
by Mr. ^Vskew as a summer resort for the gentle- 
men and sportsmen of the capital. 'Tbcre of a fine 

afternoon may be seen Lord A and the Duke 

of B roving among the shady, if miniature, 

groves, not unaccompanied by the fair nymphs of 
the garden, while from adjacent arbours comes the 
cheerful tinkle of glasses and tho merry clatter 
of dice, and the harmonious strains of Signora 

F ^*8 Italian choir.” There was a good deal 

more of it, but I stopped reading. There was a 
plan of London in tho book, and from it I was 
able to plot out the bonndaries of that doubtful 
paradise. 

Then I got a modem map, and fixed the location 
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on it. The place had been quite small, only a few 
acres, and to-day it was covered by the block 
defined by Wellesley Street, Apwith Lane, Little 
Eardell Street, and. the mews behind Royston 
Square. I wrote this down in my note-book and 
took my leave. 

“ You look pleased, Dick. Have' you found 
what you want % Curious that I never heard the 
name, but it seems to have belonged to the dullest 
part of London at the dullest period of its history.” 
Lord Artinswell, I could see, was a little nettled, 
for your antiquary hates to bo caught out in his 
own subject. 

I spent the rest of the afternoon making a very 
thorough examination of a not very interesting 
neighbourhood. What I wanted wiis a curiosity 
shop, and at first I thought I was going to fail. 
Apwith Lane was 'a kind of slum. With no shops but 
a disreputable foreign chemist’s and a small dirty 
confectioner’s, round the door of which dirty "little 
children played. The inhabitants seemed to be 
chiefly foreigners. The mews at the back of 
Royston Square were, of course, useless ; it was 
long since any dweller in that square had kept a 
carriage, and they seemed to be occupied chiefly 
by the motor-vans of a steam laundry and the 
lorries of a coal merchant. Wellesley Street, at 
least the part of it in my area, was entirely 
filled with the show-rooms of various American 
automobile companies. Little Eardell Street was 
a curious place. It had one old building which 
may have been there when the Fields of Eden 
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flourished, and which now aecmcd to bo a furniture 
repository of a sort, with most of the windows 
shuttered. Tlio other houses were perhaps forty 
years old, most of them the offlccs of small 
wholosalo businesses, such as you find in back 
streets in tho City. There was ono big French 
baker’s shop at tho comer, a picture-framer’s, a 
watchmaker’s, and a small and obviously decaying 
optician’s. T walked down the place twice, and 
my heart sanlj, for I could seo nothing in tho least 
resembling an antique-shop 
I patrolled tho street onco moro, and then I 
observed that tho old dwelling, which looked like o 
furniture depositorj*, wos^also somo kind of shop. 
TlirougU a dirty lower window I caught a glimpse 
of nhat seemed to bo Persian rugs and tho bland 
face of A soap-stono idol. Tho door bad tho air 
of never having boon used, but I tried it and it 
opened, tinkling a bcU in tho back promises. I 
found myself in a small dusty place, littered up 
like a lumber room with boxes and carpets and 
rugs and bric-i-brac. Most of tho things were 
clearly antiques, though to my inexpert eyo they 
didn’t look worth much. The Turcoman mgs, 
especially, were the kind of thing you can buy 
anywhere in tho Levant by tho dozen 
A dishevelled Jewess confronted me, wearing 
sham diamond car-nngs. 

“ I’m interested in antiques,” I said pleasantly, 
taking off my hat to her “ May I look round 1 ” 
“ Wo do not sell to privato customers,” sho said. 
“ Only to tho trade.” 
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“I’m sorry to hear 'that. But may I look 
roimd % If I fancied something, I daresay I could 
get some dealer I know to offer for it.” 

She made no answer, hut fingered her ear-rings 
with her plump grubby hands. 

I turned over some of the rugs and carpets, and 
my first impression was confirmed. They were 
mostly trash, and a lacquer cabinet I uncovered 
was a shameless fake. 

“ I like that,” I said, pointing to a piece of 
Persian embroidery. “ Can’t you put a price on 
it for me ? ” 

“ We only sell to the trade,” she repeated, as 
if it were a litany. Her beady eyes, which never 
left my face, were entirely without expression. 

“ I expect you have a lot of things upstairs,” 
I said. “ Do you tliink I might have a look at 
them 1 I’m only in London for the day, and I 
might see something I badly wanted. I quite 
understand that you are wholesale people, but, I 
can arrange any purchase through a dealer. Ybu 
see. I’m furnishing a country house.” 

For the first time her face showed a certain 
life. She shook her head vigorously. “ We have 
no more stock at present. We do not keep a 
large stock. Things come in and go out every 
day. We only sell to the trade.” 

“ Well, I’m sorry to have taken up your time. 
Good-afternoon.” As I left the shop, I felt that 
I had made an important discovery. The business 
was bogus. There was very little that any dealer 
would touch, and the profits from all the trade 
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done would not keep the proprietor in Virginian 
cigarettes. 

I paid another visit to the neighbourhood after 
dinner. The only sign of life was in the slums of 
Apwith Lane, where frowsy women were chatter* 
ing on the kerb. "Wellesley Street was shuttered 
and silent from end to end. So was Little Fardell 
Street. Not a soul was about in it, not a ray of 
light was seen at any window ; in the midst of the 
din of London it made a little enclave like a grave* 
yard. I stopped at the curiosity shop, and saw 
that the windows were heavily shutter^ and that 
the flimsy old door was secured by a strong outer 
frame of iron which fitted into a groove at the 
edge of the pavement and carried a stout lock. 
The shutters on the ground*floor windows were 
substaittial things, preposterously substantial for 
BO worthless a show. As I looked at them 1 had 
a strong feeling that the house behind that palisade 
was not as dead as it looked, that somewhere in- 
side it there was life, and that in the night things 
happened there which it concerned me tremen- 
dously to know. 

Nest morning I went to see Jlacgillivray. 

“ Can you lend me a first-class burglar ? ” I 
asked. “ Only for one night. Some fellow who 
won’t ask any questions and will hold his tongue ” 

“I’ve given up being surprised when you’re 
about,” he said. “ No. We don’t keep tame 
burglars here, but I can find you a man who knows 
rather more about the art than any professional. 
Why t ” 
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“ I’m sorry to hear ' that. But may I look 
round ? If I fancied something, I daresay I could 
get some dealer I know to offer for it.” 

She made no answer, but fingered her ear-rings 
with her plump grubby hands. 

I turned over some of the rugs and carpets, and 
my first impression was confirmed. They were 
mostly trash, and a lacquer cabinet I uncovered 
was a shameless fake. 

“ I lilte that,” I said, pointing to a piece of 
Persian embroidery. . “ Can’t you put a price on 
it for me ? ” 

“We only sell to the trade,” she repeated, as 
if it were a litany. Her beady eyes, which never 
left my face, were entirely without expression. 

“ I expect you have a lot of things upstairs,” 
I said. “ Do you think I might have a look at 
them 1 I’m only in London for the day, and I 
might see something I badly wanted. I quite 
understand that you are wholesale people, but I 
can arrange any purchase through a dealer. Ybu 
see, I’m furnisMng a country house.” 

For the first time her face showed a certain 
life. She shook her head vigorously. “ We have 
no more stock at present. We do not keep a 
large stock. Things come in and go out every 
day. We only sell to the trade.” 

“ Well, I’m sorry to have taken up your time. 
Good-afternoon.” As I left the shop, I felt that 
I had made an important discovery. The business 
was bogus. There was very little that any dealer 
would touch, and the profits from all the trade 
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done Tpoiild not keep the proprietor in Virginian 
cigarettes. 

I paid another visit to the neighbourhood after 
dinner. The only sign of life was in the slums of 
Apwith Lane, where frowsy women were chatter* 
ing on the kerb. Wellesley Street was shuttered 
and silent from end to end. So was Little Fardell 
Street. Not a soul was about in it, not a ray of 
light was seen at any window ; in the midst of the 
din of London it made a little enclave hke a grave- 
yard. I stopped at the curiosity shop, and saw 
that the windows were heavily shuttered and that 
the flimsy old door was secured by a strong outer 
frame of iron which fitted into a groove at the 
edge of the pavement and carried a stout look. 
The shutters on the ground-floor windowg were 
substantial things, preposterously substantial for 
so worthless a show. As I looked at them 1 had 
a strong feeling that the house behind that palisade 
was not as dead as it looked, that somewhere in- 
side it there was life, and that in the night things 
happened there which it concerned me tremen- 
dously to know. 

Ne.Tt morning I went to see MacgiUivray. 

“ Can you lend me a first-class burglar ? ” I 
asked. “ Only for one night. Some fellow who 
won’t ask any questions and will hold his tongue.” 

‘‘I’ve given up being surpnsed when you’re 
about,” he said. “No. Wo don’t keep tame 
burglars here, but I can find you a man who knows 
rather more about the art than any professional. 
Why ? ” 
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“ Simply because I want to get inside a certain 
house to-night, and I see no chance of doing it 
except by breaking my way in; I suppose you 
could so arrange it that the neighbouring police- 
men would not interfere. In fact, I want thein to 
help to keep the coast clear.” 

I went into details with him, and showed him 
the lie of the land. He suggested trying the back 
of the house, but I had reconnoitred that side and 
seen that it was impossible, for the building seemed 
to join on with the houses in the . street behind. 
In fact, there was no back door. The whole 
architecture was extremely odd, and I had a notion 
that the entrance in Little Fardeh Street might 
itself be a back door. I told Macgillivray that I 
wanted an expert who could let me m by one of 
the ground-floor windows, and replace everything 
so that there should be no trace next morning. 
He rang a bell and asked for Sir. Abel to be sent 
for. Mr. Abel was summoned, and presently 
appeared, a small wizened man, like a country 
tradesman. Macgillivray explained what was re- 
quired of him, and Mr. Abel nodded. It was a 
job which ofiered no difflculties, he said, to an 
experienced man. He would suggest that he 
investigated the place immediate^ after closing 
time, and began work about ten o’clock. If I 
arrived at 10.30, he promised to have a means of 
entrance prepared. He inquired as to who were 
the constables at the nearest points, and asked 
that certain special ones should be put on, duty, 
with whom he could arrange matters. I never 
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saw any one approach what seemed to me to be a 
delicate job with such business-like assurance. 

“ Do you want any one to accompany you 
inside ? ” JIacgillivray asked. 

I said no. I thought I had better explore the 
place alone, but I wanted somebody within call in 
case there was trouble, and of course if I didn’t 
come back, say within two hours, he had* better 
come and look for me. 

" Wo may have to arrest you as a housebreaker,” 
he said. • “ How are you going to explain yoim 
presence if there’s nothing wrong indoors and you 
^sturb the sleep of a respectable caretaker ? ” 

” I must take my chance,” 1 said I didn’t feel 
nervous about that point. The place would either 
be empty, or occupied by those who would not 
invite the aid of the pohce. 

After dinner I changed into an old tweed suit 
and rubber-soled shoes, and as 1 sat in the taxi I 
began to think that I bad entered too lightly on 
the evening’s business. How was that little man 
Abel to prepare an entrance without alarming the 
neighbourhood, oven with the connivance of the 
police ; and if I found anybody inside, what on 
earth was I to say ? There was no possible story 
to account for a clandestine entry into somebody 
else’s house, and I had suddenly a vision of the 
ear-ringed Jewess screeching in the night and my 
departure for the cells in the midst of a crowd of 
hooligans from Apwitli Lane. Even if I found 
something very shady indoors, it would only be 
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shady to my own mind in connection with, my own 
problem, and would be all right in the eyes of the 
law. I was not likely to hit on anything patently 
criminal, and, even if I did, how was I to explain 
my presence there ? I suffered from a bad attack 
of cold feet, and would have chucked the business 
there and then but for that queer feeling at the 
back of my head that it was my duty to risk it — 
that if I turned back I should be missing something 
of tremendous importance. But I can tell you I 
was feeling far from happy when I dismissed the 
taxi at the corner of Royston Square, and turned ' 
into Little PardeU Street. 

It was a dark cloudy evening, threatening rain, 
and the place was none too brilliantly lit. But to 
my disgust I saw opposite the door of the curiosity 
shop a brazier of hot coals and the absurd little 
shelter which means that part of the street is up. 
There was the usual roped-in enclosure, decorated 
with red lamps, a heap of debris, and a hole where 
some of the setts had been lifted. Here was bad 
luck with a vengeance, that the Borough Council 
should have chosen this place and moment of all 
others for investigating the drains. And yet I 
had a kind of shamefaced feeling of relief, for 
this put the hd on my enterprise. I wondered 
why Macgilhvray had not contrived the thing 
better. 

I found I had done him an injustice. ■ It was 
the decorous face of Mr. Abel which regarded me 
out of the dingy pent-house. 

“ This seemed to me the best plan, sir,” he said 
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respectfully. “ It enables me to wait for you hei 
without exciting curiosity. I've seen the men o 
point duty, and it is all right in that qoarte: 
This street ia quiet enough, and taxis don't use : 
as a short-cut. Yon’ll find the door open. Tl 
windows might have been difficult, but I had 
look at the door first, and that big iron frame ; 
a piece of bluff. The boH of the lock runs int 
the side-bar of the frame, but the frame itself i 
secured to the wall by another much smaller loci 
wliich you can only detect by looking closely, 
have opened that for you'—quite easily done.” - 

“But the other door— -the shop dooi— the 
rings a bell inside.” 

“ I found it unlocked ” he said, with the ghos 
of a grin. “ Whoever uses this place after closin 
hours doesn't want to make much noise The be 
is disconnected. You have only to push it ope 
and walk in.” 

Events were forcing me against all my inclins 
tions to go forward. 

“ If any one enters when I am inside ? . . 
began. 

“ You will hear the sound and must take mea 
fiures accordingly. On the whole, sir, I am incline 
to think that there’s something wrong with th 
place. You aro armed ? No. That is as weL 
Your position is unauthorized, as one would saj 
and arms might be compromising.” 

" If you hear me cry ? ” 

“ I will come to your help. If you do not retur 
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entrance along ■witli the nearest constable. The 
unlocked door will give ns a pretest.” 

“ And if I come out in a hurry ? ” 

“I have thought of that. If you have, a fair 
start there is room for you to hide here,” and he 
jerked Ms thumb towards the pent-house. “ If 
you are hard-pressed I will manage to impede the 
pursuit.” 

The httle man’s calm matter-of-factness put me 
on my mettle. I made sure that the street was 
empty, opened the iron frame, and pushed through 
the shop door, closing it softly behind me. 

The shop was as dark as the inside of a nut, 
not a crack of light coming through the closely- 
shuttered windows. I felt very eerie, as I tip- 
toed cautiously among the rugs and tables. I 
listened, but there was no sound of any kind either 
from witliin or without, so I switched on my 
electric torch and waited breatlilessly. Still no 
sound or movement. The conviction grew upon 
me that the house was uninhabited, and with a 
little more confidence I started out to explore. 

The place did not extend far to the back, as I 
had beheved. Very soon I came upon a dead wall 
against which every kind of litter was stacked, and 
that way progress was stopped. The door by I 
which the Jewess had entered lay to the right, and ,j 
that led me into a little place like a kitchen, with 
a sink, a cupboard or two, a gas-fire, and in the ! 
corner a bed — the kind of lair wliich a caretaker 
occupies in a house to let. I made out a window 
rather Mgh up in the wall, but I could discover 
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no other entrance save that by which I had come. 
So I returned to the shop and tried the passage 
to the left. 

Here at first I found nothing but locked doors, 
obviously cupboards. But there was one open, 
and my torch showed me that it contained a very 
steep ^ght of stairs — the kind of thing that in old 
houses leads to the attics. I tried the boards, for 
I feared that they would creak, and I discovered 
that all the trea(^ had been renewed. I can’t say 
I liked diving into that box, but there was nothing 
else for it unless I were to give np. 

At the top I found a door, and I was just about 
to try to open it when I heard steps on the other 
side. 

I stood rigid in that narrow place, wondering 
what was to happen next. The man— it was a 
man’s foot— came up to the door and to my con* 
stemation turned the handle. Had he opened it 
I would have been discovered, for he had a light, 
and Lord knows what mix-up would have followed. 
But ho didn’t ; he tried the handle and then turned 
a key in the lock. After that I beard him move away. 

This was fairly discouraging, for it appeared 
that I was now shut oS from the rest of the house. 
^Vhen I had waited for a minute or two for the 
coast to clear, I too tried the handle, expecting 
to find it fast. To my surprise the door opened ; 
the man had not locked, but unlocked it. This 
could mean only one of two things. Either he 
intended himself to go out by this way later, or ha 
expected some one and wanted to let him in. 

(4.74M -o 
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Erom that moment I recovered my composure. 
My interest was excited, there was a game to play 
and something to be done, I looked roimd the 
passage in which I found myself and saw the ex- 
planation of the architecture which had puzzled 
me. The old budding in Little Fardell Street was 
the merest slip, only a room thick, and it was 
plastered against a much more substantial and 
much newer structure in which I now found myself. 
The passage was lugh and broad, and heavily 
carpeted, and I saw electric fittings at each. end. 
This alarmed me, for if any one came along and 
switched on the light, there was not cover to hide 
a coclcroach. I considered that the boldest plan 
would be the safest, so I tiptoed to the end, and 
saw another passage equally bare going off at 
right angles. This was no good, so I brazenly 
assaulted the door of the nearest room. Thank 
Heaven ! it was empty, so I could have a recon- 
noitring base. 

It was a bedroom, well furnished in the Waring 
and Gillow style, and to my horror I observed that 
it was a woman’s bedroom. It was a woman’s 
dressing-table I saw, with big hair-brushes and 
oddments of scents and powders. There was 
a wardrobe with the door ajar full of hanging 
dresses. The occupant had been there quite 
latel}', for wraps had been flung on the bed and 
a pair of slippers lay by the dressing-table, as if 
they had been kicked off hurriedly. 

The place put me into the most abject fright. 
I seemed to have burgled a respectable flat and 
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landed in a lady’s bedroom, and I looked forward 
to some appalling scandal which would never be 
hushed up. Little Abel roosting in his pent- 
house seemed a haven of refuge separated from 
me by leagues of obstacles. I reckoned I had 
better get back to him as soon as possible, and I 
was just starting, when that happened which made 
me stop short. I had left the room door ajar when 
I entered, and of course 1 had switched oif my 
torch after my first look round. I had been in 
utter darkness, but now 1 saw a light in the 
passage. 

It might he the confounded woman who owned 
the bedroom, and my heart went into zny boots. 
Then I saw that the passage lights bad not been 
tunled on, and that whoever was there had a 
torch like me. The footsteps were coming by the 
road I had come myself. Could it be the man for 
whom the staircase door bad been unlocked 1 

It was a man all right, and, whatever his errand, 
it was not with my room. I watched him through 
the crack left by the door, and saw his figure pass. 
It was some one in a hurry who walked swiftly 
and quietly, and, beyond the fact that he wore a 
dark coat with the collar turned up and a black 
soft hat, I could make out nothing. The figure 
went down the corridor and at the end seemed to 
hesitate. Then it turned into a room on the left 
and disappeared. 

There was nothing to do but wait, and happily 
I had not to wait long, for I was becoming pretty 
nervous. The figure reappeared, carrying some- 
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thing in its hand, and as it came towards me I had 
a ghmpse of its face. I recognized it at once as 
that of the grey melancholy man whom I had seen 
the first night in Medina’s house, when I was 
coming out of my stupor. For some reason or 
another that face had become stamped on my 
memory, and I had been waiting to see it again. 
It was sad, forlorn, and yet in a curious way 
pleasant ; anyhow there was notliing repellent in it. 
But he came from Medina, and at that thought 
every scrap of hesitation and funk fled from me. 
I had been right in my instinct ; this place was 
Medina’s, it was the Fields of Eden of the rhyme. 
A second ago I had felt a futile blunderer ; now I 
was triumphant. 

He passed my door and turned down the passage' 
which ran at right angles. I stepped after him 
and saw the hght halt at the staircase door, and 
then disappear. My first impulse was to follow, 
tackle him in the shop, and get the truth out of 
him, but I at once discarded that notion, which 
would have given the whole show away. My 
business was to make further discoveries. I must 
visit the room which had been the object of his 
visit. 

I was thanldul to be out of that bedroom. In 
the passage I listened, but could hear no soimd 
anywhere. There was indeed a sound in the air, 
but it appeared to come from the outer world, r 
sound hke an organ or an orchestra a long way off 
I concluded that there 'must be a’ church some 
where near where the choir boys were practising. 
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The room I entered was a very queer place. 
It looked partly like a museum, partly like an 
ofBce, and partly like a library. The curiosity 
shop had been full of rubbish, but I could see at 
a glance that there was no rubbish here. There 
were some fine Italian plaques — I knew some- 
thing about these, for Mary collected them — and 
a set of green CliinesG jars which looked the real 
thing. Also, there was a picture which seemed 
good enough to be a Hobbema. For the rest 
there were several safes of a most substantial 
make ; but there were no papers l3dng about, and 
every drawer of a big writing-table was locked. 
I had not the wherewithal to burgle the safes and 
the table, even if I had wanted to. I was certain 
that most valuable information lurked somewhere 
in that place, but I did not sec how I could get 
at it. 

I was just about to leave, when 1 realized that 
the sound of music which I had beard m the 
passage was much louder here. It was no choir- 
boys’ practising, but strictly secular music, appar- 
ently fiddles and drums, and the rhythm suggested 
a dance. Could this odd building abut on a dance- 
hall 1 I looked at my watch and saw that it was 
scarcely eleven, and that I had only been some 
twenty minutes indoors. I was now in a mood 
of almost foolhardy confidence, so I determined 
to do a little more research. 

The music seemed to come from somewhere to 
the left. The windows of the room, so far as I 
could judge, must look into Wellesley Street, 
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•wHcE sliowed me Eow I liad misjudged that 
thoroughfare. There might be a dancmg-hall 
tucked in among the automobile shops. Anyhow, 
I wanted to see what lay beyond this room, for 
there must be an entrance to it other than by the 
curiosity shop. Sure enough I foimd a door be- 
tween two bookcases covered with a heavy portiere, 
and emerged into still another passage. 

Here the music sounded louder, and I seemed to 
be in a place like those warrens behind the stage 
in a theatre, where rooms are of all kinds of shapes 
and sizes. The door at the end was locked, and 
another door which I opened gave on a flight of 
wooden steps. I did not want to descend just yet, 
60 I tried another door, and then shut it softly. 
Eor the room it opened upon was lighted, and I 
had the impression of human beings not very far 
off. Also the music, as I opened the door, came 
out in a great swelling volume of sound. 

I stood for a moment hesitating, and then I 
opened that door again. Eor I had a notion that 
the Ught within did not come from anything in the 
room. I found myself in a little empty chamber, 
dusty and cheerless, like one of those cubby-holes 
you see in the Strand, where the big plate-glass 
front window reaches higher than the shop, and 
there is a space between the ceiling and the next 
floor. All one side was of glass, in which a case- 
ment was half open, and through the glass came 
the glare of a hundred lights from somewhere 
beyond." Very gingerly I moved forward, till I 
could look down on what was happening below. 
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For the last few seconds I think I had known 
what I was going to see. It was the dancing-clnb 
whicli I had visited some weeks before with Archie 
Boylance. There were the sham Chinese decora- 
tions, the blaze of lights, the nigger band, the whole 
garish spectacle. Only the place was far more 
crowded than on my previous visit. The babble 
of laughter and talk which rose from it added a 
further discord to the ugly music, but there was a 
fierce raucous gaiety about it ail, an overpowering 
sense of something which might be vulgar, but 
was also alive and ardent. Round the skirts of 
the hall was the usual rastaqouhe crowd of men 
and women drinking liqueurs and champagne, and 
znized with fat Jews and blue-black dagos the 
flushed faces of boys from barracks or college who 
imagined they were seeing life. 1 thought for a 
moment that I saw Arcliic, but it was only one of 
Archie’s kind, whoso lean red visage made a queer 
contrast with the dead white of the woman ho 
sat by. 

The dancing was madder and liveher than on 
the last occasion. There was more vigour jn the 
marionettes, and I was bound to confess that they 
knew their trade, little as I valued it. All the 
couples were expert, and when now and then a 
bungler barged in he did not stay long. I saw no 
sign of the girl in green whom Archie had admired, 
hut there were plenty like her. It was the men 
I most disliked, pallid skeletons or puffy Latins, 
whoso clothes fitted them too well, and who were 
sometimes as heavily made-up as the women. 
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One especially I singled out for violent dis- 
approval. He was a tall young man, with a waist 
Ulce a wasp, a wliite face, and hollow drugged eyes. 
His hps were red like a chorus-girl’s, and I would 
have sworn that his cheeks were rouged. Anyhow, 
he was a loathsome sight. But, ye gods ! he could 
dance. There was no sign of animation in him, 
so that he might have been a corpse, galvanized 
by some infernal power and compelled to move 
through an everlasting dance of death. I noticed 
that his heavy eyelids were never raised. 

Suddenly I got a bad shock. For I reahzed 
that this mannequin was no other than my ancient 
friend, the Marquis de la Tour du Pin. 

I hadn’t recovered from that when I got a worse. 
He was dancing with a woman whoso hair seemed 
too bright to be natural. At first I could not see 
her face clearly, for it was flattened against his 
chest, but she seemed to be hideously and sparsely 
dressed. She too knew how to dance, and the 
slim grace of her body was conspicuous even in her 
vulgar clothes. Then she turned her face to me, 
and I could see the vivid hps and the weary old 
pink and white enamel of her class. Pretty, 
too . . . 

And then I had a shock which nearly sent me 
through the window. For in this painted dancer 
I recognized the wife of my bosom and the mother 
of Peter John. 



CHAPTER XIV 


8IE AECHniALD BOYLAKCE PDTS HIS FOOT IK IT 

T hree min utes later I was tack in the 
curiosity shop. I switched off my light, and 
very gently opened the street door. There was a 
sound of footsteps on the pavement, so I drew 
back till they had passed. Then I emerged into 
the quiet street, with Abel’s little brazier glowing 
in front of me, and Abel’s little sharp face poked 
out of his pent-house. 

" AU right, sir 1 ” he asked cheerfully. 

“ All right,” I said. ‘‘ I have found what I 
wanted.” 

“ There was a party turned up not long after 
you had gone in. Lucky I had locked the door 
after you. He wasn’t inside more than 6vo 
minutes. A party with a black top-coat turned 
up at the collar — respectable party he looked — 
oldish — might have been a curate. Funny thing, 
sir, but I guessed correctly when you were coming 
back, and had the door unlocked ready for you. 
... If you’ve done with me I’U clear up.” 

“ Can you manage alone I ” I asked. “ There’s 
a good deal to tidy up.” 
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He TOuked solemnly. “ In an hom there won’t 
be a sign o£ anything. I have my little ways of 
doing things. Good-night, sir, and thank you.” 
He was like a boots seeing a guest off from an hotel. 

I found that the time was just after half-past 
eleven, so I walked to Tottenham Court Road 
and picked up a taxi, telling the man to drive to 
Great Charles Street in Westminster. Mary was 
in London, and I must see her at once. She had 
chosen to take a hand in the game, probably at 
Sandy’s instigation, and I must find out what 
exactly ■ she was doing. The business was diffi- 
cult enough already with Sandy following his 
own trail and me forbidden to' get into touch with 
him, but if Mary was also on the job it would 'be 
naked chaos unless I knew her plans. I o'wn I 
felt miserably nervous. There was nobody in the 
world whose -wisdom I put higher than hers, and 
I would have trusted her to the other side of Tophet, 
but I hated to think of a woman mixed up in 
something so ugly and perilous. She was far too 
young and lovely to be safe on the back-stairs. 
And yet I remembered that she had been in 
uglier affairs before this, and I recalled old Blenk- 
iron’s words ; “ She can’t scare and she can’t 
soil.” And then I began to get a sort of comfort 
from the feeling that she was along with me in 
the game ; it made me feel less lonely. But it 
was pretty rough luck on Peter John. Anyhow, 
I must see her, and I argued that she would prob- 
ably be staying -with he^^Wymondham a-unts, and 
that in any case I could get news of her there. 
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The Misses 'WymoDdham ^ete silly ladies, but 
their butler would have- made Montmartre respect- 
able. He and I had always got on well, and I 
tlunk the only thing that consoled him when Fosse 
was sold was that Mary and I were to have it. 
The house in Great Charles Street was one of those 
tremendously artistic new dwellings with which 
the intellectual plutocracy have adorned the IVest- 
minster slums. 

“ Is her ladyship home yet ? ” I asked. 

“ No, Sir Richard, bat she said she wouldn’t 
be late. I expect her any moment.” 

Then I think I’ll come in and wait. How are 
you, Barnard I Found yonr cjty legs yet ? ” 

” I am improring. Sir Richard, I thank you. 
Very pleased to have Miss Mary here, if I may 
take the liberty of so speaking of her. Miss 
Claire is in Paris stUI, and liliss Wymondham is 
dancing to-night, and won’t be back till very late. 
How are things at Fosse, sir, if I may make so 
bold 1 And how is the young gentleman ? Miss 
Mary has shown mo Ids photograph A very 
handsome young gentleman, sir, and favours 
yourself.” 

“No'nsensc, Barnard. He’s the living image of 
his mother. Get me a drink, like a good fellow. 
A tankard of beer, if you have it, for I’ve a throat 
like a grindstone.” 

I drank the beer and waited in a little room 
which would have been charming but for the 
garish colour scheme which Clary’s aunts had on 
the brain. I was feeling quite cheerful again, for 
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Peter Jolin’s photograph was on the mantelpiece, 
and I reckoned that any minute Mary might be 
at the doorway. 

She came in just before midnight. I heard her 
speak to Barnard in the hall, and then her quick 
step outside the door. She was preposterously 
dressed, but she must have done something to her 
face in the taxi, for the paint was mostly rubbed 
from it, leaving it very. pale. 

“ Oh, Dick, my darling,” she cried, tearing 
off her cloak and running to my arms. “ I never 
expected you. There’s nothing wrong at home 1 ” 

“ Not that I know of, except that it’s deserted, 
hiary, what on earth brought you here \ ” ' 

“ You’re not angry, Dick ? ” 

“ Not a bit — only curious.” 

“ How did you know I was here ? ” 

“ Guessed. I thought it the likeliest covert to 
draw. You see I’ve been watching you dancing 
to-night. Look here, my dear, if you put so much 
paint and powder on your face and jam it so close 
to old Turpin’s chest, it won’t be easy for the poor 
fellow to keep his shirt-front clean.” 

“ You — watched — ^me — dancing I Were you in 
that place ? ” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t say in it. But I had a pros- 
pect of the show from the gallery. And it struck 
me that the sooner we met and had a talk the 
better.” 

“ The gallery I Were you in the house 1 I 
don’t understand.” 

“ No more do I. I burgled a certain house in 
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a back street for very particular reasons of tny 
own. In the process I may mention that I got 
one of the worst frights of my life. After various 
adventures I came to a place where I heard the 
dickens of a row, which I made out to be dance 
music. Eventually I found a dirty little room 
with a window, and to my snipriso looked down 
on a dancing'halL 1 knew it, for I had once 
been there with Archie Roylance. That was 
queer enough, but imao^e my surprise when I 
saw my wedded wife, raddled like a geisha, dancing 
with an old friend who warned to have got himself 
up to imitate a waxwork ” 

She seemed scarcely to be listening. “ But in 
the house t Hid you see no one ? ” 

"I saw one man and I beard another. The 
fellow I saw was a man I once met in the small 
hours with hTedma." 

" But the other 1 You didn’t see him 1 You 
didn’t hear him go out % ’’ 

“ No.” I was puzzled at her excitement. 
” Why are you so keen about the other 1 ” 

” Because I t hink — I’m sure— it was Sandy — 
Colonel Arhuthnot ” 

This was altogether beyond me. ” Impos- 
sible I ” I cried. “ The place is a lair of Medina’s. 
The man I saw was Medina’s servant or satellite. 
Do you mean to say that Sandy baa been exploring 
that house ? ” 

She nodded. “ You see, it is the Fields of Eden.” 
“ Oh, I know. I found that out for myself. 
Do you tell me that Sandy discovered it too 1 ” 
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“ Yes. That is why I was there. That is why 
I have been living a perfectly loathsome life and 
am now dressed like a chorus girl.”' 

“ Mary,” I said solemnly, “ my fine brain won’t 
support any more violent shocks. Will you please 
to sit down beside me, and give me the plain tale 
of all you have been doing since I said good-bye 
to you at Eosse ? ” ^ 

“ First,” she said, “ I had a visit from a dramatic 
critic on holiday, Mr. Alexander Thomson. He 
said he knew you and that you had 'suggested that 
he should call. He came three times to Fosse, 
but only once to the house. Twice I met him 
in the woods. He told me a good many tilings, 
and one was that he couldn’t succeed and you 
couldn’t succeed, unless I helped. He thought 
that if a woman was lost only a woman could find 
her. In the end he persuaded me. You said your- 
self, Dick, that Nanny was quite competent to take 
charge of Peter John, udth Dr. Greenslade so close 
at hand. And I hear from her every day, and he 
is very well and happy.” 

“ You came to London. But. when ? ” 

“ The day you came back from Norway.” 

“ But I’ve been having letters regularly from 
you since then.” 

” That is my little arrangement with Paddock. 
I took him into my confidence. I send him the 
letters in batches and he posts one daily.” 

“ Then you’ve been here more than a fortnight. 
Have you seen Sandy ? ” 

“ Twice. Ho has arranged my life for me, and 
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has introduced me to my dancing partner, the 
Slarquis do la Tour du Rn, whom you call Turpin. 
I think I liaro had the most horrible, the most 
wearing time that any woman ever had. I have 
moved in raffish circles and have had to be the 
most raffish of the lot. Do you know, Dick, I 
believe I’m really a good actress I I have acquired 
a metallic voice, and a high &Uly laugh, and hard 
eyes, and when I lie in bed at night I blush all over 
for my shamelessness. I know you hate it, but 
you can’t hate it more than I do. But it had to 
be done. I couldn’t be a ‘piker,’ as Hr. Blenk- 
iron used to say.” 

“ Any luck 1 ” 

“ Oh yes,” ehe said wearily. " I have found 
Bliss Victor. It wasn't very difficult, really. 
NVhen I had mad© friends with the funny people 
that frequent these places it wasn’t bard to see 
who was different from the othersT They’re all 
mannequins, but the one I was looking for was 
bound to be the most mannequinish of the lot. I 
wanted some one without mind or soul, and I 
found her. Besides, I had a clue to start with. 
Odell, you know.” 

“ It was the green girl ? ” 

She nodded. ** I couldn’t be certain, of course, 
till I bad her lover to help me. He is a good man, 
your French Blarquis. He has played his part 
splendidly. You see, it would never do to try to 
awake Adcla Victor now. We couldn’t count on 
her being able to keep up appea 
arousing suspicion till the day of 
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But something had to be done, and that is my 
business especially. I have made friends with her, 
and I talk to her and I have attached her to me 
just a little, like a dog. That will give me the 
chance to do the rest quickly when the moment 
comes. You cannot bring back a vanished soul 
all at once unless you have laid some foundation. 
We have to be very, very careful, for she is keenly 
watched, but I think — ^yes, I am sure— it is going 
well.” ' 

“ Oh, bravo ! ” I cried. “ That makes Number 
Two. I may teU you that I have got Number 
One.” I gave her a short account of my doings 
in Norway. “ Two of the poor devils will get 
out of the cage, anyhow. I wonder if it wouldn’t 
be possible to pass the word to Victor and the 
Duke. It would relieve their anxiety.” 

“ I thought of that,” she replied, “ but Colonel 
Arbuthnot says No, on no account. He says it 
might ruin everything. He takes a very solemn 
view of the affair, you know. And so do I. I 
have seen IMr. Medina.” 

“ Where ? ” I asked, in astonishment. 

“ I got Aunt Doria to take me to a party where 
he was to be present. Don’t be worried. I 
wasn’t introduced to him, and he never heard my 
name. But I watched him, and knowing what I 
did I was more afraid than I have ever been in 
my life. He is extraordinarily attractive — ^no, not 
attractive — seductive, and he is as cold and hard 
as chilled steel. You know these impressions I 
get of people which I can’t explain — ^you say they 
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are always right. Well, I felt him almost super- 
human. He exlialcs ease and power like a god, 
but it is a god from a lost world. I can see that, 
like a god too, it is souls that ho covets. Ordinary 
human badness seems decent in comparison with 
that Lucifer’s pride of his. I tliink if I ever could 
commit murder it would be his life I would take. 
I should feel like Charlotte Corday. Oh, Tm dis- 
mally afraid of him.” 

“ I’m not," I said stoutly, “ and I see him at 
closer quarters than most people.” The measure 
of success we had attained was beginning to make 
me conBdont. 

” Colonel Arbuthnot is afraid for you,” she said. 
” The two times I have seen him in London be 
kept harping on the need of your keeping very 
near to him. I think he meant me to worn you. 
He says that when you are fighting a man with a 
long-range weapon the only chance is to hug him. 
Ei<jk, didn’t you tell me that Mr. iledina suggested 
that you should stay in his house ? I have been 
thinking a lot about that, and I believe it wonld 
be the safest plan. Once ho saw you secure in his 
pocket he might forget about you.” 

” It would be most infernally awkward, for I 
should have no freedom of movement. But all 
the same I believe you are right. Things may 
grow very hectic as we get near the day.” 

Besides, you might find out something about 
Number Three. It is the little boy that breaks 
my heart. The others might escape on their 
own account — some day, but unless we find 

tXUS) ^ ig y*" 
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Um lie is lost for ever. And Colonel Arbuthnot 
says that, even if -we found him, it might be hard 

to restore the cMld’s mind. Unless — ^unless 

Mary’s face had become grim, if one could use . 
the word of a thing so soft and gentle. Her 
hands were tightly clasped, and her eyes had a 
strained, far-away look. 

“ I am going to find him,” she cried. “ listen, 
Dick. That man despises women and rules them 
out of his life, except in so far as he can make tools 
of them. But there is one woman who is going to 
stop at nothing to beat him. . . . When I think of 
that little David I grow mad and desperate. I am 
afraid of myself. Have you no hope to give me ? ” 

“ I haven’t the shadow of a clue,” I said dole- 
fully. Has Sandy none 1 ” 

She shook her head. “ He is so small, the little 
fellow, and so easy to hide.” y 

“ If I were in Central Africa, I would get Medina 
by the throat, and peg him down and torture him 
tiU he disgorged.” 

Again she shook her head. “ Those methods 
are useless here. He would laugh at you, for he 
isn’t a coward — at least, I think not. Besides, he j 
is certain to be magnificently guarded. And for , ■; 
the rest, he has the entrenchments of his reputation | 
and popularity, and a quicker brain than any of ’ . 
us. He can put a spell of bhndness on the world 
— on all men and nearly all women.” i 

The arrival of !Miss Wymondham made me get 
up to leave. She was still the same odd-looking 
creature, with a mass of tow-coloured hair piled 
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above her long white face. She had been dancing 
somewhere, and looked at once dog-tired and 
excited. “ Mary has been having such a good 
time,” she told me. “ Even I can scarcely keep 
pace with her ardent youth. Can’t you persuade 
her to do her hair differently I The present 
arrangment is so dimodi, and puts her whole 
figure out of drawing. Nancy leavers was speak- 
ing about it only to-night. Properly turned out, 
she said, Mary would bo the most ravishing thing 
in London. By the way, I saw your friend Sir 
Arcliio Roylance at the Parminters*. He is lunch- 
ing here on Thursday. Will you come, Richard I ” 
I told her that my plans were vague and that I 
thought I might be out of town. But I arranged 
with Llary before 1 left to keep me informed at the 
Club of any news that came from Sandy. As I 
walked back I was infected by her distress over 
little David WarcUff. That was the most grievous 
business of all, and I saw no light in it, for though 
everything else happened according to plan, we 
should never be able to bring Medina to book. 
The more I thought of it the more hopeless our 
COSO against him seemed to be. We might free 
the hostages, but we could never prove that he 
had had anything to do with them. I could give 
damning evidence, to be sure, but who would take 
my word against his ? And I had no one to con- 
firm me. Supposing I indicted him for kidnapping, 
and told the storj’ of what I know about the Blind 
Spinner and Newhover and Odell 1 He and the 
world would simply laugh at mo, and I should 
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probably have to pay heavy damages for' libel. 
None of his satellites, I was certain, would over 
give him away ; they couldn’t, oven if they wanted 
to, for they didn’t know anytliing. No, Sandy 
was right. Wo might have a measure of success, 
but there would bo no victory. And yet only 
victory would give us full success, for only to got 
liim on his knees, gibboring vdth terror, would 
restore the poor littlo boy. I strode through the 
empty streets vuth a sort of hopeless fury -in my 
heart. 

One thing puzzled mo. What was Sandy doing 
in that house boliind tho curiosity shop, if indeed 
it was Sandy I Whoever had been there had been 
in loagvro with tho sad grey man whom I watched 
from behind tho bedroom door. Now tho man was 
part of Medina’s entourage •. I had no doubt about 
tho accuracy of my recollection. Had Sandy deal- 
ings with some ono inside tho enemy’s citadel 1 
I didn’t see liow that was possible, for ho had told 
mo ho was in deadly danger from Medina, and that 
his only chance was to make him boliovo that ho 
was out of Europe. ... As I wont to bed, ono tiling 
was very clear in my mind. If Medina asked mo 
to stay with liiin, I would accept. It would prob- 
ably be safer, though I wasn’t so much concerned 
about that, and it would possibly bo more fruitful. 
I might find out something about tho grey man. 

Next day I went to see Medina, for I wanted him 
to believe that I couldn’t keep away from liira. 
Ho was in tremendous spirits about something or 
other, and announced that ho was going off to tho 
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connin' for a conple of days. He made me stay 
to luncheon, ^hea I had another look at Odell, 
who seemed to be getting fat. “ Your wind, my 
lad,” I said to myself, “can’t be as good as it 
should be. Ton wouldn’t have my money in a 
scrap.” I hoped that Medina was going to have 
a holiday, for he had been doing a good deal 
lately in the way of speaking, but he said, “No 
each lock.” He was going down to the country 
on b n.cin &sjt — an estate of which he was a, trustee 
wanted looking into. I asked in what part of 
England, and he said Shropshire. He liked that 
neighbourhood, and had an idea of buying a place 
there when he had more leisure. 

Somehow that led me to speak of his poetry. 
He was surprised to learn that 1 had been study* 
ing the little books, and 1 could see took it as 
a proof of my devotion. 1 made a few folsome 
observations on their merits, and said that even 
an ignorant fellow like me could see how dashed 
good they were. I also remarked that they 
seemed to me a trifle melancholy. 

“ Jlelancholy I ” he said. “ It’s a foolish world, 
Hannay, and a wise man must have his moods of 
contempt. Victory loses some of its salt when it 
is won over fools.” 

And then he said what I had been waiting for. 
“ I told you weeks ago that I wanted you to take 
up your quarters with me. Well, I repeat the 
offer and will take no refosaL” 

“ It is most awfully kind of you," I stammered. 
“ But wouldn’t I be in the way ? ” 
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“ Not in the least. You see the house — it’s as 
large as a barracks. I’U be back from Shropshire 
by Friday, and I expect you to move in here on 
Friday evening. We might dine together.” 

I was content, for it gave me a day or two to 
look about me. Medina went off that afternoon, 
and I spent a restless evening. I wanted to be 
with Mary, but it seemed to me that the less 
I saw her the better. She was going her own 
way, and ff I showed myself in her neighbourhood 
it might ruin all. Next day was no better ; I 
actually longed for Medina to return so that I 
might feel I was doing sometMng, for there was 
nothing I could turn my hand to, and when I was 
idle the thought of David Warchff was always 
present to torment me. I went out to Hampton 
Court and had a long row on the river ; then I 
dined at the Club and sat in the little back smok- 
ing-room, avoiding any one I knew, and trying to 
read a book of travels in Arabia. I feU asleep in 
my chair, and, waking about half-past eleven, was 
staggering off to bed, when a servant came to teU 
me that I was wanted on the telephone. 

It was Mary ; she was speaking from Great 
Charles Street and her voice was sharp with alarm. 

“ There’s been an awful mishap, Dick,” she 
said breathlessly. “ Are you alone ? You’re sure 
there’s no one there ? . . . Archie Roylance has 
made a dreadful mess of things. . . . He came to 
that dancing-place to-night, and Adela Victor was 
there, and Odell with her. Archie had seen her 
before, you know, and apparently was much 
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“No,” came a hesitating voice. “I suppose 
not. But you can wam the Marquis— if nothing 
has happened to him already.” 

“ Precious poor chance. These fellows don’t 
waste time. But go to bed and sleep, my dear, 
m do my best.” 

My best at that time of night was pretty feeble. 
I rang up Victor’s house and formd, as I expected, 
that Turpin had not returned. Then I rang up 
Archie’s house in Grosvenor Street and got the 
same answer about him. It was no good my 
going off to the back streets of Marylebone, so I 
went to bed and spent a wretched night. 

Very early next morning I was in Grosvenor 
Street, and there I had news. Archie’s man had 
just had a telephone message from a hospital to 
say that his master had had an accident, and 
would he come round and bring clothes. He 
packed a bag, and he and I drove there at once 
and found the miserable Archie in bed, the victim 
officially of a motor accident. He did hot seem 
to be very bad, but it was a rueful face, much 
battered about the eyes and bandaged as to the 
jaw, which was turned on me when the nurse left 
us. 

“ You remember what I said about the pug 
with the diamond studs,” he whistled, through, 
damaged teeth. “ Well, I took him on last right 
and got tidily laid out. I’m not up to professional 
standards, and my game leg made me slow.” 

“ You’ve put your foot into it most nobly,” 
I said. “ What do you mean by brawling in a 
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dancc-clul) 1 You’ve embatnxssed me horribly in 
the job I’m on.” 

“ But hou' ? ” he aaked, and but for the bandage 
Lis jaw would have dropj>cd. 

” Never mind how at present. I want to know 
exactly what happened. It’s more important than 
you think.” 

He told mo the same story that I had heard 
from Hary, but much garlanded with objurgations. 
Ho denied that he had dined too well — ” nothing 
but a small whisky-and-soda and one glass of 
port." He had been looking for the girl in green 
for some time, and, having found her, was not 
going to miss the chance of making her acquaint* 
ance. " A melancholy little being with nothin’ 
to say for herself. She’s had hard usage from 
some swine — ^you could see it by her eyes—and I 
expect the pug’s the villain. Anyway, I wasn’t 
goin’ to stand his orderin’ Jier about like a slave. 
So I told him so, and a fellow with a black beard 
chipped in and they began to bustle me. Then I 
did a dam’ silly thing. I tried to solemnize ’em 
by savin’ who I was, and old Turpin was there, so 
I dragged his name in. Dashed caddish thing to 
do, but I thought a marquis would put the wind 
up that crowd.” 

‘‘ Did he join in ? ” 

“ I don’t know — rather fancy he got scragged 
at the start. Anyhow, I found myself facin’ the 
pug, seein’ bright red, and inclined to fight a dozen. 
I didn’t last for more than one round — my game 
leg cramped me, I suppose. I got in one or two 
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on his ugly face, and then I suppose I took a 
knock-out. After that I don’t remember anything 
till I Tvoke up in this bed feelin’ as if I had been 
through a mangle. The people here say I was 
brought in by two bobbies and a fellow with a 
motor-car, who said I had walked slap into his 
bonnet at a street corner and hurt my face. He 
was very concerned about me, but omitted to 
leave his name and address. Very thoughtful of 
the sweeps to make sure there would be no scan- 
dal. ... I say, Dick, you don’t suppose this will 
get into the newspapers ? I don’t want to be 
placarded as havin’ been in such a vulgar shindy 
just as I’m thinkin’ of goin’ in for Parliament.” 

“ I don’t think there’s the remotest chance of 
your hearing another word about it, unless yoii 
talli too much yourself. Look here, Archie, you’ve 
got to promise me never to go near that place 
again, and never on any account whatever to go 
hvmting for that girl in green. I’ll tell you my 
reasons some day, but you can take it that they’re 
good ones. Another thing. You’ve got to keep 
out of Turpin’s way. I only hope you haven’t 
done him irreparable damage because of your 
idiocy last night.” 

Archie was desperately penitent. “ I know I 
behaved like a cad. I’ll go and grovel to old 
Tiupin as soon as they let me up. But he’s all 
right — sure to be. He wasn’t lookin’ for a fight 
like me. I expect he only got shoved into the 
street and couldn’t get back again.” 

I did not share Archie’s optimism, and very 
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Boon my fear was a certainty. I went straight 
from tho hospital to Carlton House Terrace, and 
found Jlr. Victor at breakfast. I learned that the 
filarquis do la Tour du Pin had been dining out on 
tho previous evening and had not returned. 



CHAPTER XV 


HOW A FRENCH NOBLESIAN DISCOVERED REAR 

I HAVE twice heard from Turpin the story 1 
am going to set down — once before he under- 
stood much of it, a second time when he had got 
some enlightenment — but I doubt whether to his 
dying day he will ever be perfectly clear about 
what happened to him. 

I have not had time to introduce Turpin prop- 
erly, and in any case I am not sure that the job 
is not beyond me. My liking for the French is 
profound, but I believe there is no race on earth 
which the average Briton is less qualified to com- 
prehend. For myself, I could far more easily get 
inside the sldn of a Boche. I knew he was as 
full of courage as a Berserker, pretty mad, but 
with that queer core of prudence which your 
Latin possesses and which in the long run makes 
his madness less dangerous than an Englishman’s. 
He was high-strung, excitable, imaginative, and, I 
should have said, in a general way very sensitive 
to influences such as Medina wielded. But he 
was forewarned. Mary had told him the main 
fines of the business, and he was playing the part 
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she had set him as dutifully as a good child. I had 
not done justice to his power of self-control. Ho 
saw his sweetheart leading that blind, unearthly 
life, and it must have been torture to him to do 
nothing except look on. But lie never attempted 
to wake her memory, but waited obediently till 
Mary gave orders, and played the part to perfection 
of the ordinary half-witted dancing mountebank. 

When the row with Archie started, and the 
scurry began, ho had the sense to see that be 
must keep out of it. Then he beard Archie speak 
his real name, and saw the mischief involved in 
that, for nobody knew him except Mary, and be 
had passed as a Monsieur Claud Simond from 
Buenos Aires. When he saw his friend stand up 
to the bruiser, ho started oC instinctively to his 
help, but stopped in time and iumed to the door. 
The man with the black beard was looking at him, 
but said nothing. 

There seemed to be a good deal of racket at the 
foot of the stairs. One of the girls caught his 
arm. “ No good that way,” she whispered. “ It’s 
a raid all right. There’s another way out. You 
don’t want your name in to-morrow’s papers.” 

He followed her into a little side passage, which 
was almost empty and very dark, and there he 
lost her. Ho was just starting to prospect, when 
he saw a little dago whom be recognized os one of 
the bar-tenders. ” tJp the stairs, monsieur,” the 
man said. “ Theniirst to the left and down again. 
You come out in the yard of the Apollo Garage. 
Quick, monsieur, or les flies wUl be here.” 
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Turpin, sped up the steep wooden stairs, and 
found himself in another passage fairly well lit, 
■with a door at each end. He took the one to the 
left, and dashed through, wondering how he was 
to recover his hat and coat, and also what had 
become of Mary. The door opened easily enough, 
and in his haste he took two steps forward. It 
swung behind him, so that he was in complete 
darkness, and he turned back to open it again to' 
give bim light. But it would not open. With the 
shutting of that door he walked clean out of the 
world. 

At first he was angry, and presently, when he 
realized his situation, a little alarmed. The place 
seemed to be small, it was utterly dark, and as 
stuffy as the inside of a safe. His chief thought 
at the moment was that it would never do for him 
to be caught in a raid on a dance-club, for liis 
true name might come out and the harm which 
Arclue’s foolish ton^e had wrought might he 
thereby aggravated. But soon he saw that he 
had stepped out of one kind of danger into what 
was probably a worse: He was locked in an infernal 
cupboard in a house which he knew to have the 
most unholy coimections. 

He started to grope around, and found that 
the place was larger than he thought. The walls 
were bare, the floor seemed to be of naked boards, 
and there was not a stick of furniture any- 
where, nor, so far as he could see, any ■window. 
He could not discover the door he had entered by, 
which on the inside must have been flnished dead 
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shirt-front, and h.e realized that he was in dress 
clothes, he recollected Archie’s cry. That was the 
last clear thing in his head, bnt it steadied him, for 
it reminded Iiim how grave was his danger. He has 
told me that at first he was half stifled with panic, 
for he was feeling abominably weak *, but he had 
just enough reason left in him to let him take a^ 
pull on his nerves. “ You must be a man,” he 
repeated to himself. “ Even if you have stumbled 
into hell, you must be a man.” 

Then a voice spoke out of the darkness, and at 
the sound of it most of his fright disappeared. It 
was no voice that he knew, but a pleasant voice, 
and it spoke to him in Erench. Not ordinary 
Erench, you understand, but the Erench of Ins 
native valley in the South, with the soft slurring 
patois of his home. It seemed to drive away his 
headache and nausea, and to soothe every jangled 
nerve, but it made him weaker. Of that he has 
no doubt. This friendly voice was maldng him a 
child again. 

His memory of what it said is hopelessly vague. 
He thinks that it reminded him of the life of his 
boyhood — the old chateau high in a fold of the 
limestone hills, the feathery chestnuts in this 
valley bottom, the clear pools where the big trout 
lived, the snowy winters when the wolves came 
out of the forests to the farmyard doors, the hot 
summers when the roads were blinding white and 
the turf on the dovms grew as yellow as com. The 
memory of it was all jumbled, and whatever the 
voice said its effect was more hire music than 
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spoken vrords.'^ It smoothed out the creases in his 
soul, but it stole also tho manhood from liim. Ho 
was becoming limp and docile and passive like a 
weak child. 

Tho voice stopped and ho felt a powerful inclina' 
tion to sleep. Then suddenly, between sleeping 
and walcing, ho became awaro of a light, a star 
wliich glowed ahead of him in the darkness. It 
waxed and then waned, and held his eyes like a 
.vice. At the bock of his head he know that 
there was some devilry in tho business, that it was 
something which he ought to resist, but for tho life 
of him he could not remember why. 

Tho light broadened till it was liko the circle 
wliich a magiC'lantero makes on a screen. Into 
the air there crept a strange scent— not the sickly 
smell of roses, but a hard pungent smell which 
tantalized him with its faidliarity. Where had 
ho met it before ? . . . Slowly out of it there 
seemed to shape a whole world of memories. 

Now Turpin before tho War had put in some 
years’ service in Africa with tbo Ann6e Coloniale 
os a lieutenant of Spahis, and liod gone with various 
engineering and military expeditions south of the 
Algerian frontier into the desert. He used to 
rave to me about tho glories of those lost days, 
that first youth of a roan which does not return. 
. . . This smell was the desert, that unforget- 
table, untamable tiling which stretches from the 
Mediterranean to the Central African forests, 
tho place where, in the days when it was sea, 
Ulysses wandered, and where the magio of Circe 
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and Calypso, for all the world knows, may still 
linger. ■ ' 

In the moon of light a face speared, a face so 
strongly lit up that every grim and subtle line of 
it was magnified. It was an Eastern face, a lean 
high-boned Arab face, with the eyes set in a ^ 
strange slant. He had never seen it before, but 
he had met something like it when he had dabbled 
in the crude magic of the sands, the bubbling 
pot, and the green herb fire. At first it was only 
a face, hah averted, and then it seemed to move 
so that the eyes appeared, like lights suddenly 
turned on at night as one looks from without at 
a dark house. 

He felt in every bone a thing he had almost 
forgotten, the spell and the terror of the desert. 

It was a cruel and inhuman face, biding God 
knows what of ancient horror and sin, but wise as 
the Sphinx and eternal as the rocks. As he stared 
at it the eyes seemed to master and envelop him, 
and, as he put it, suck the soul out of him. 

You see he had never been told about Kharama. 
That was the one mistake Mary made, and a very 
natural one, for it was not likely that he and the 
Indian would forgather. So he had nothing in 
his poor muddled head to help him to combat 
this mastering presence. He didn’t try. He said 
he felt himself sinking into a delicious lethargy, 
hive the coma which overtakes a man who is being 
frozen to death. 

I could get very httle out of Turpin about 
what happened next. The face spoke to him, but 
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whether ia French or some African tongue he (Hdn’t 
know — French, ho thought — certainly not English. 
I gather that, while the eyes and the features were 
to the last degree awe-inspiring, the voice was, if 
anything, friendly. It told him that he was in 
instant danger, and that the only hope lay in utter 
impassivity. If ho attempted to exercise his own 
will be was doomed, and there was sufficient in* 
dication of what that doom meant to shake his 
lethargy into spasms of childish fear. “ Your 
body ia too feeble to move,” said the voice, “ for 
God has laid His hand on it.” Shre enough, 
Turpin realized that he hadn’t the strength of a 
kitten. “You have surrendered your will to God 
till He restores it to you.” That also was true, 
for Turpin loicw ho could not sutonjon^tho energy 
to brush his hair, unless ho was ordered to. " You 
will be safe,” said the voice, “ so long os you sleep. 
You will sleep till I bid you awake.” 

Sleep ho probably did, for once again came a 
big gap in his consciousness. . . . The next he 
knew he was being jolted in something that ran 
on wheels, and be suddenly rolled over on his side, 
as the vehicle took a sharp turn. This time it 
didn’t take him quite so long to wake up. He 
found he was in a big motor-car, with his overcoat 
on, and his hat on the scat beside him. He was 
stretched outalmostatfuUlengtb, and comfortably 
propped up with cushions. All this he realized 
fairly soon, but it was some time before he conli 
gather up the past, and then it was all hlnrrcd asi 
sketchy. . . . What he remembered most clesriy 
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•vras the -sraming that he \ras in grave peril and 
■was only safe -while he did nothing. That was 
burned in on his rmndj and the lesson -was pointed 
by the complete po-werlessness of his limbs. He 
could hardly turn over from his side to his back, 
and he knew that if he attempted to stand he 
would fall down in a heap. He shut his eyes and 
tried to think. 

Bit by bit the past pieced itself together. He 
remembered Archie’s cry — and things before that 
— ^Slary — the girl in green. Very soon the truth 
smote him in the face. He had been kidnapped 
like the rest, and had had the same tricks played 
on him. . . . But they had only affected his body. 
As he realized this tremendous fact Turpin swelled 
■with pride. Some devilry had stolen his physical 
strength, but his soul was Ms own still, his memory 
and his -will. A sort of miasma of past fear still 
clung about him, like the after-taste of influenza, 
but this only served to make him angry. He was 
most certainly not going to be beaten. The 
swine had miscalculated this time ; they might 
have a cripple in their hands, but it would he 
a very watchful, wary, and determined cripple, 
quick to seize the fir^ chance to be even -with 
them. His anger made his spirits rise. AH his 
life he had been a man of tropical loves and 
tempestuous hates. He had loathed the Boche, 
and freemasons, and communists, and the deputies 
of his own land, and ever since Adela’s disappear- 
ance he had nursed a fury against a person or 
persons unknown : and now every detestation of 
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which ho was capable had hecn focused against 
those who were rcsponsiblo for this night’s work. 
The fools I They thought they had got a trussed 
sheep, when all the time it was a lame tiger. 

The blinds pf the car were down, but by small, 
painful moTements ho managed to make out that 
there was a man in the front seat beside the chauf* 
four. By-and-by ho got a comer of the right-hand 
blind raised, and saw that it was night-time and 
that they were moving through broad streets that 
looked like a suburb, From the beat of the engine 
ho gathered that the car was a Rolls-Royce, but 
not, ho thought, one of the latest models. Fres* 
ently the motion became less regular, and he 
realized that the suburban streets were giving place 
to country roads. His many expeditions in his 
Dclago had taught him a good deal about the ways 
out of London, but, as he might, he could not 
pick up any familiar landmark. The young moon 
had set, so ho assumed that it was'near midnight ; 
it was a fine, clear night, not very dark, and he 
picked up an occasional inn and church, but they 
never seemed to pass through any village. Prob- 
ably the driver was taking the less frequented 
roads — a view he was confirmed in by the frequent 
right-angled turns and the many patches of in* 
different surface. 

Very soon he found his efforts at reconnaissance 
so painful that he gave them up, and contented 
himself with planning his policy. Of course he 
must play the part of the witless sheep. That 
duty, he thought, presented no difficulties, for he 
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rather fancied himself as an actor. The trouble 
•was his bodily condition. He did not believe that 
a constitution as good as his could have taken any 
permanent damage from the night’s ■work. . . . 
The night’s ! He must have been away for ,more 
than one night, for the row -with Archie had taken 
place very near twelve o’clock. This must be the 
midnight following. He wondered what Mr. Victor 
was t.hiT^ln-n g about it — and Mary — and Hanna^. 
The miserable Hannay had now four lost ones to 
look for instead of three ! . . . Anyhow, the devils 
had got an ugly prisoner in him. His body must 
soon be all right, unless, of course, they took steps 
to keep it all wrong. At that thought Turpin’s 
jaw set. The role of the docile sheep might be 
difficult to keep up very long. 

The nest he knew the car had turned in at a 
gate and was following a dark tree-lined avenue. 
In another minute it had stopped before the dooi 
of a house, and he was being lifted out by the 
chauffeur and the man from the front seat, and 
carried into a hall. But first a dark bandana was 
tied over his eyes, and, as he could do nothing witl 
his arms or legs, he had to submit. He felt him- 
self carried up a short staircase, and then along £ 
corridor into a bedroom, where a lamp was lit 
Hands undressed him — ^his eyes still bandaged— 
and equipped him ■with pyjamas which were no1 
his o^wn, and were at once too roomy and too short 
Then food was brought, and an English voici 
observed that he had better have some suppe; 
before going to sleep. The bandage was taken off 
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and he saw two male backs disappearing through 
the door. 

Up till now he had felt no hunger or thirst, but 
the sight of food made him realize that he was as 
empty as a drum. By twisting his head he could 
see it all laid out on the table beside his bed — a 
good meal it looked — cold ham and galantine, an 
omelette, a salad, cheese, and a small decanter of 
red wine. His soul longed for it, but what about 
Ills fccblo limbs 1 Was this some new torture of 
Tantalus 1 

Desire grew, and like an automaton he moved 
to it. He felt all numbed, with needles and pins 
everywhere, but surely be was less feeble than he 
had been in the car. First he managed to get his 
right arm extended, and by dexing the elbow and 
wrist a certain life seemed to creep back. Then 
he did the same thing with his right leg, and pres* 
'cntly found that ho could wriggle by inches to the 
edge of the bed. He was soon out of breath, bnt 
there could bo no doubt about it — he was getting 
stronger. A sudden access of thirst enabled him 
to grasp the decanter, and, after some trouble 
with the stopper, to draw it to his bps. Spilling 
a good deal, he succeeded in getting a mouthful. 
“ Larose,” ho murmured, “ and a good vintage. 
It would have been better if it bad been cognac.” 

But the wine put new life into him. He found 
ho could use both arms, and he began wolhshly 
on the omelette, making a rather messy job of it. 
By this time he was feeling a remarkably vigorous 
convalescent, and ho continued with the cold meat, 
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till the cramp in liis left shoulder forced him to lie 
.hack on. the pillow. It soon passed, and he was 
able in fair comfort to finish the meal down to the 
last lettuce leaf of the salad and the last drop of 
claret. The Turpin who reclined again on the bed 
was to aU intents the same vigorous young man 
who the night before had stumbled through that 
fateful door into the darkness. But it was a 
Turpin with a profoundly mystified mind. 

He would have liked to smoke, but his cigarettes 
were in the pocket of his dress coat, wHch had 
been removed. So he started to do for liis legs 
what he had already achieved for his arms, and 
with the same happy results. It occurred to him 
that, while he was alone, he had better discover 
whether or not he could stand. He made the 
effort, rolled out of bed on to the floor, hit the 
little table with his head and set the dishes 
rattling. 

But after a few scrambles he got to his feet and 
managed to shuffle round the room. The mischief 
was leaving his body — so much was plain — and 
but for a natural stiffness in the joints he felt as 
well as ever. But what it aU meant he hadn’t 
a notion. He was inclined to the belief that some- 
how he had scored off his enemies, and was a 
tougher proposition than they had bargained for. 
They had assuredly done no harm to his mind 
Avith their witchcraft, and it looked as if they had 
also failed with his body. The thought emboldened 
him. The house seemed quiet ; why should he 
not do a little exploration ? 
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Ho cautiously opened tho door, finding it, some- 
what to his surprise, unlocked. Tho passage was 
lit hy a hanging oil-lamp, carpeted with an old- 
fashioned drugget, and its walls decorated with a 
sot of flower pictures. Turpin came to the conclu- 
sion tliat rarely in his Hfe had ho been in a dwell- 
ing which seemed more innocent and home-like. 
Ho considered himself sensitive to the nuanc&s of 
the sinister in an atmosphere, and there was 
notliing of that sort in this. Ho took a step or 
two down tho passage, and then halted, for ho 
thought he heard a sound. Yes, there could be 
no doubt of it. It was water gushing from a tap. 
Some one in tho establishment was about to have 
a hath. 

Then he slipped Lack to his room just in time. 
Tho some one was approaching with hgbt feet and 
a rustle of draperies. He had his door shut when 
tho steps passed, land then opened it and stuck 
liis head out. Ho saw a pink dressing-gown, and 
above it a slender neck and masses of dark hair. 
It was tho flguro which ho of nil men was likely 
to know best. 

It seemed that the place for him was bed, so he 
got between the sheets again and tried to think. 
Adela Victor was here ; therefore he was in tho 
hands of her captors, and made a fourth in their 
bag. But what insanity bad prompted these wary 
criminals to bring tho two of them to tho same 
prison ? Were they so utterly secure, so confident 
of their power, that they took this crazy risk 1 
Tho insolence of it made him furious. In tho 
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name of every saint he swore that he would 
make them regret it. He would free the lady and 
himself, though he had to burn down the house ; 
and wring the neck of every inmate. And then 
he remembered the delicacy of the business, and 
the need of exact timing, if the other two hostages 
were not to be lost, and at the thought he groaned. 

There was a tap at the door, and a man entered 
to clear away the supper table. He' seemed an 
ordinary English valet, with his stiff collar and 
decent black coat and smug, expressionless face. 

“ Beg pardon, my lord,” he said, “ at what 
hour would you like your shavin’ water ? Seein’ 
it’s been a late night, I make so bold as to suggest 
ten o’clock.” 

Turpin assented, and the servant had hardly ; 
gone when another visitor appeared. It was a slim ; 

pale man, whom he was not conscious of having ' • 

seen before, a man with grey hair and a melancholy • 
droop of the head. He stood at the foot of the | 
bed, gazing upon the prostrate Turpin, and his ! 

look was friendly. Then he addressed him in j 

French of the most Saxon type. i 

“ Etes-vous comfortable, monsieur ? C’est bien. ‘ 
Soyez tranquHle. Nous sommes vos amis. Bon 
Boir.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


oun TDIE IS NAimOWED 

I LUNCHED that day with Mary — alone, for 
her aunta were both io Paris — and it would 
have been hard to find in the confines of the 
British islands a more dejected pair. JIary, who 
had always a singular placid gentleness, showed her 
discomposure only by her pallor. As for me I was 
as restless os a bantam. 

“ I wish I had never touched the thing,’* I cried. 
“ I have done more harm then good.” 

'* You have found Lord Mercot," she protested. 
” Yes, and lost Turpin. The brutes are still 
three up on us. Wo thought we had found two, 
and now wo have lost Sliss Victor again. And 
Turpin 1 They’ll find him an ugly customer, and 
probably take strong measures with him. They’ll 
stick to him and the girl and the little boy now 
like wax ; for last night’s performance is bound to 
make them suspicious.” 

“I wonder,” said Mary, always an optimist. 
“ You see, Sir Archie only dragged him in because 
of liis rank. It looked odd his being in Adela’s 
company, but then all the times ho has seen her 
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he never spoke a ■word to her. They must have 
noticed that. I’m anxious about Sir Archie. He 
ought to leave London.” 

“ Confound him J He’s going to, as soon as he 
gets out of hospital, which will probably be this 
afternoon. I insisted on it, but he meant to in 
any case. He’s heard an authentic report of a' 
green sandpiper nesting somewhere. It would be 
a good thing if Archie would stick to birds. He 
has no head for anything else. . . . And now we’ve 
got to start again at the beginning.” 

“ Not quite the beginning,” she interposed. 

“ Dashed near it. They won’t bring LEss 
Victor into that kind of world again, and all your 
work goes for nothing, my dear. It’s uncommon 
bad luck that you didn’t begin to wake her up, for 
then she might have done something on her own 
account. But she’s still a dummy, and tucked 
nway, you may be sure, in some place where we 
can never reach her. And we have little more 
than three weeks left.” 

“ It is bad luck,” Mary agreed. “ But, Dick, 
I’ve a feeling that I haven’t lost Adela Victor. 
I believe that somehow or other we’U soon get 
in touch with her again. You remember how 
children when they lose a ball sometimes send 
another one after it in the hope that one will find 
the other. Well, we’ve sent the Marquis after 
Adela, and I’ve a notion we may find them both 
together. We always did that as children.” . . . 
She paused at the word “children,” and I saw pain 
in her eyes. “ Oh, Dick, the little boy ! We’re 
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and I daren’t ring yon np from there. The only 
chance is the Club. If you have any message, 
ring up the head porter and make hi m Trrite it 
down, m arrange that he keeps it quiet, and 
I’ll pick up the messages when I get the chance. 
And I’ll ring you up occasionally to give you the 
news. But I must be jolly careful, for, likely as 
not, hledina will keep an eye on me even there. 
You’re in touch with MacgiUivray ? ” • 

She nodded. 

“ And with Sandy ? ” 

“ Yes, but it takes some time — a day at least. 
We can’t correspond direct.” 

“Well, there’s the lay-out. I’m a prisoner — 
with qualifications. You and I can keep up some 
sort of communication. As you say, there’s only 
about another three weeks.” 

“ It would be nothing if only we had some 
hope.” 

“ That’s hfe, my dear. We’ve got to go on to 
the finish anyhow, trusting that luck will turn in 
the last ten minutes.” 

I arrived, in Hill Street after tea and found 
Medina in the back smoking-room, writing letters. 

“ Good man, Hannay,” he said ; “ make your- 
self comfortable. There are cigars on that table.” 

“ Had a satisfactory time in Shropshire ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Rotten. I motored back this morning, start- 
ing very early. Some tiresome business here 
wanted my attention. I’m sorry, but RU be out 
to dinner to-night. The same thing always 
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happens when I want to seo my friends — a ludeous 
rush of work." 

Ho was very hospitable, but his manner had 
not the ease it used to have. Ho seemed on the 
edge about something, and rather preoccupied. I 
guessed it was the affair of Arcliie Roylanco and 
Turpin. 

I dined alone and sat after dinner in the smoking- 
room, for Odell never suggested the library, though 
I would have given a lot to fossick about that 
place. I fell asleep over the Field and was wakened 
obout eleven by Medina. He looked almost tired, 
a rare thing for him ; also his voice was curiously 
hard. Ho made some trivial remark about the 
weather, and a row in the Cabinet which was going 
on. Then ho said suddenly— 

" Have you seen Arbuthnot lately ! " 

"No," I replied, with real surprise in my tone. 
" How could It He has gone back to the East." 

" So I thought. But I have been told that he 
has been scon again In England." 

For a second I hod a horrid fear that he had 
got on the track of my meeting with Sandy at 
the Cotswold inn and hU visit to Fosse. His next 
words reassured mo. 

" Yes. In London. Within the lost few days." 

It was easy enough for me to show astonish- 
ment. “ What a crazy fellow ho is 1 He can’t 
stay put for a week together. All I can say is 
that I hope ho won’t come my way. I’ve no 
particular wish to see him again.” 

Medina said no more. He accompanied me to 
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my bedroom, asked if I bad everything I wanted, 
bade me good-night, and left me. 

How began one of the strangest weeks in my 
life. Looking back, it has stdl the inconsequence 
of a nightmare, but one or two episodes stand- out 
like reefs in a tide-race. When I woke the first 
morning under Medina’s roof I believed that 
somehow or other he had come to suspect me. I 
soon saw that that was nonsense, that he regarded 
me as a pure chattel ; but I saw, too, that a 
most active suspicion of something had been 
awakened in his mind. Probably Archie’s fiasco, 
together with the news of Sandy, had done it, and 
perhaps there was in it something of the natural 
anxiety of a man nearing the end of a difficult 
course. Anyhow, I concluded that this tension of 
mind on his part was bound to make things more 
difficult for me. Without suspecting me, he kept 
me perpetually under his eye. He gave me orders 
as if I were a child, or rather he made suggestions, 
which in my character of worsliipping disciple I 
had to treat as orders. 

He was furiously busy night and day, and yet 
he left me no time to myself. He wanted to 
know everything I did, and I had to ^ve an 
honest account of my doings, for I had a feeling 
that he bad ways of finding out the truth. One 
lie discovered would, I knew, wreck my business 
utterly, for if I were under his power, as he believed 
I was, it would be impossible for me to lie to him. 
Consequently I dared not pay many visits to the 
Club, for he would want to know what I did there. 
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I was on Bucli desperately thin ico that I thought 
it best to stay most of my time in Hill Street, 
unless ho asked mo to accompany him. I con- 
sulted Mary about this, and sho agreed that it was 
tho wise course. 

Apart from a flock of maids, there was no other 
servant in tho iiouso but Odell. Twice I met tho 
grey, sad-faced man on tho stairs, tho man I had 
seen on my first visit, and had watched a week' 
beforo in tho houso behind tho curiosity shop. I 
asked who ho was, and was told a private secre- 
tary, who helped Jlcdina in his political work. I 
gathered that he did not live regularly in tho houso, 
but only camo there when hb services were required. 

Now Mary had said that the other man that 
evening in Little Fardell Street liad been Sandy. 
If sho was right, tliis fellow might bo a friend, and 
I wondered if I could get In touch with laim. Tho 
first time I cncoimtcrcd him bo never rabed hb 
eyes. The second timo I forced him by some 
question to look at mo, and bo turned on mo a 
perfectly dead expressionless faco like a codfish. 
I concluded that Maty had been in error, for thb 
was tho genuine satellite, every feature of whoso 
character had been steam-rollered out of eibtencO 
by Medina’s will. 

I, was seeing Jledina now at very close quarters, 
and in complete undress, and the impression ho 
had made on mo at our first meeting — which had 
been all overlaid by subsequent happenings — grew 
as vivid again os daylight. Tho “ good fellow,” 
of course, had gono ; I saw behind all hb perfection 

{2.T«S) 21 
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of maimer to tlie naked ribs of his soul. He would 
tallc to me late at night in that awful library, till 1 
felt that he and the room were one presence, and 
that all the diabolic lore of^ the ages had been 
absorbed by this one mortal. You must under- 
stand that there was nothing wrong in the ordinary 
sense with anything he said. If there had been a 
phonograph recording his talk it could have been 
turned on with perfect safety in a girls’ school. 

. . . He never spoke foully, or brutally. I don’t 
believe he had a shadow of those faults of the flesh 
which we mean when we use the word “ vice.” 
But I swear that the most wretched libertine before 
the bar of the Almighty would have shown a clean 
sheet compared to his. 

I know no word to describe how he impressed 
me except “ wickedness.” He seemed to annihilate, 
the world of ordinary moral standards, all the little 
rags of honest impulse and stumbling kindness 
with which we try to shelter ourselves from the 
winds of space. His consuming egotism made life 
a bare cosmos in which his spirit scorched like a 
flame. I have met bad men in my day, fellows 
who ought to have been quietly and summarily 
put out of existence, but if I had had the trying 
of them I would have found bits of submerged 
decency and stunted remnants of good feeling. 
At any rate they were human, and their beastli- 
ness w'as a degeneration of humanity, not its flat 
opposite. Medina made an atmosphere which was 
like a cold bright air in which nothing can live. 
He was utterly and consumedly wicked, with no 
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standard Trhich could bo remotely related to 
ordinary life. That is trhy, I suppose, maoldnd 
has had to inreat tho notion ot dcrib. Ho seemed 
to be aln-oys lifting tho comer of a curtain and 
giving mo peeps into a hoary mystery of iniquity 
older than tho stars. ... I suppose that somo 
one who had never felt bis hypnotic power would 
have noticed very little in hts talk except its auda- 
cious cleverness, and that somo ono wholly under 
Ills dominion would haro been less impressed than 
me, bocauso ho would have forgotten Lis own 
standards, and been unable to make tho comparison. 
I was Just in tho nght jpositioa tc understand and 
tremble. . . , Oh, I can teU you, I used to go to 
bed solcmtiized, frightened half out of my wits, 
and yet in a violent rovulsion, end hating him like 
hell. I was pretty clear that he was rood, for 
madness means just this dblocation of tho modes 
of thought wluch mortals have agreed upon os 
necessary to keep tho world together. His head 
uicd to 'seem as round as a bullet, Uko nothing 
you find even in tbo skulls of cave-men, and his 
eyes to haro a bluo light in them like tho sunrise 
of death in an arctic waste. 

One day I had a very narrow escape. I went 
to tho club, to SCO if there was anything from 
Mary, and received instead a long cablo from 
Gaudian in Norway. I hod just opened it, when 
I found Medina ot my elbow. Ho had seen me 
enter, and followed mo, in order that wo should 
walk homo together. 

Now I Bad arranged a aiiaplo code with Gaudian 
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for Ids cables, and by tbe mercy of Hearen that 
honest iellorr had taken special precantions,- and 
got some friend to send this message from Chris- 
tiania. Had it home the Merdal stamp, it 'R-oald 
have been all np ’svith me. 

The only conrse vras the bold one, thongh I 
pnrsned it frith a qnaking heart-. 

“ Hullo,” I cried, “ here’s a cable from a pal 
of mine in Norway. Hid I tell yon I had been 
trying to get a beat on the Leardal for July 1 I 
had almost forgotten about the thing. I started 
inquiring in March, and here’s my first news.” 

I handed him the two sheets and he glanced at 
the place of dispatch. 

“ Code,” he said. “ Ho yon want to work it 
out now ? ” 

“ If yon don’t mind waiting a few seconds. 
It’s a simple code of my own invention, and I 
ought to be able to decipher it pretty fast.” 

We sat down at one of the tables in the hah, 
and I took np a pen and a sheet of notepaper. As 
I t hi n k I have mentioned before, I am rather a 
sweh at codes, and this one in particular I could 
read without much diSctdiy. I jotted down some 
letters and numbers, and then wrote out a ver- 
sion, which I handed to Medina. This was what 
he read ; 

“ Upper beat Leardal available from first of 
month. Rent two hundred and fifty with option 
of August at one hundred more. No limit to 
rods. Boat on each pool. Tidal waters can also 
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bo got for sea trout by arrangement. If j’ou 
accept plcaso cable word ‘Yes.’ You should 
arrive not later than Juno 20th. Bring plenty of 
bottled prawns. SIotor*boat can bo had from* 
Bergen. Andersen, Grand Hotel, Christiania.” 

But all tho time I was scribbling this nonsense 
I was reading tho code correctly and getting the 
message by heart. Hero is what Gaudian really 
sent : 

“ Our friend has quarrelled with keeper and 
beaten him soundly. I have taken charge at farm 
and frightened latter into docility. Ho will re- 
main prisoner in charge of ally of mine till I giro 
tho word to release. Meantime, think it safer to 
bring friend to England and start on Monday. Will 
wire address in Scotland and wait your instructions. 
No danger of keeper sending message. Do not 
bo anxious, all is well.” 

Having got that clear in my head, I tore tho 
cable into small pieces and flung them into tho 
waste-paper basket. 

” Well, are you going t ” Medina asked. 

” Not I. I’m off salmon-fishing for tho present.” 
I took a cable form from tho table, and wrote : 
‘‘ Sony, must cancel Leardal plan,” signed it 
“Hannay,” addressed it to “Anderson, Grand 
Hotel, Christiania,” and gave it to the porter 
to send off. I wonder what happened to that 
telegram. It is probably still stuck up on the 
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hotel hoard, awaiting the arrival of the mythical 
Andersen. 

On our way back to Hill Street Medina put his 
arm in mine, and was very friendly. “ I hope to 
get a holiday,” he said, “ perhaps just after the 
beginning „of June. Only a day or two off now. 
I may go abroad for a little. I would like you to 
come with me.” 

That puzzled nie a lot. Medina could not 
possibly leave town before the great liquidation, 
and there could be no motive in his trying to mis- 
lead me on such a point, seeing that I was living 
in his house. I wondered if something had hap- 
pened to make him change the date. It was of 
the first importance that I should find this out, 
and I did my best to draw him about his plans. 
But I could get nothing out of him except that 
ho hoped for an early holiday, and “ early ” might 
apply to the middle of June as well as to the 
beginning, for it was now the 27th of May. 

Next afternoon at tea-time to my surprise 
Odell appeared in the smoking-room, followed b3' 
the long lean figme of Tom Greenslade. I never 
saw anybody with greater pleasure, but I didn’t 
dare to talk to him alone. “ Is your master 
upstairs ? ” I asked the butler. “ Will you tell 
him that Dr. Greenslade is here 1 He is an old 
friend of his.” 

We had rather less than two minutes before 
Medina appeared. “ I come from your wife,” 
Greenslade whispered. “She has told me all 
about the business, and she thought this was the 
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eafcst plan. I was to tell 70a that she has nens 
of Hiss Victor ahd tho Marqois. They aro safe 
enough. Any word of tho little boy t *' 

Ho raised his voice as Medina entered. “My 
dear fellow, this is a great pleasure. I had to bo 
in London for a consultation, and I thought I 
would look up llannny. I hardly hoped to have 
tho luck to catch a busy man liko you.” 

Jledina was -very gracious — no, that is not tho 
word, for there was nothing patroniiing in his 
manner. He asked in tho most friendly way about' 
Qrccnslodo's practice, and how ho liked English 
country life after his many wanderings. Ho spoko 
with an air of regret of tho great valleys of loess 
and tho windy Central Aslan tablelands where 
they had first forgatlicred. Odell brought in tea, 
and wo made ns pleasant n trio of friends os you 
could find in London. I asked a few casual 
questions about Fosse, and then I mentioned 
Peter John. Hero Grccnslado had an inspiration ; 
ho told me afterwards that bo thought it might 
bo a good thing to open a channel for further 
communications. 

“ I think lie’s all right,” ho said slowly. “ He’s 
been having occasional stomach-aches, but 1 
expect that is only tho result of hot weather and 
tho first asparagus. Lady Hannay is a httlo 
anxious — ^you know what she is, and all mothers 
to-day keep thinking about appendicitis. So I’m 
keeping my oyo on tho little man. You needn’t 
worry, Dick.” 

I take credit to mrself for havinc divined the 
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doctor's intention. I behared as if I scarcely 
beard Mm, and as if Fosse Manor and my family 
were things infinitely remote. Indeed, I switched 
ofi the conversation to where Medina had last left 
it, and I behaved towards Tom Greenslade as if 
Ms presence rather bored me, and I had very little 
to say to Mm. When he got, up to go, it was 
Medina who accompanied Mm to the front door. 
All this was a heavy strain upon my self-command, 
for I would have given anything for a long tallc 
with him — ^though I had the sense not to believe 
Ms news about Peter John. 

“ Not a bad fellow, that doctor of yours,” 
Jiledina observed on his return. 

“ No,” I said carelessly. “ Rather a dull dog 
aU the same, with Ms coimtry gossip. But I 
wish Mm well, for it is to Mm that I owe your 
friendsMp.” 

I must count that episode one of my lucky 
moments, for it seemed to give Medina some 
special satisfaction. “ Why do you make tMs your 
only sitting-room?” he asked. “The library is 
at your disposal, and it is pleasanter in summer 
than any other part of the house.” 

“ I thought I might be disturbing your work,” 
I said humbly. 

“ Not a bit of it. Besides, I’ve nearly finished 
my w'ork. After to-mght I can slack off, ^ and 
presently I’ll be an idle man.” 

“ And then the holiday ? ” 

“ Then the holiday.” He smiled in a pleasant 
bojush way, wMch was one of Ms prettiest tricks. 
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“ How soon nill that bo T ” > ■ 

“ If all goes well, very soon. Probably after 
the 2nd of June. B3’ the way, the Thursday Club 
dinci on tlio 1st. I want j’on to be my guest 
again.” 

Here was more food for thought. The convio* 
tion grew upon mo that ho and his friends had 
put forward the date of liquidation ; they must 
have suspected something — probably from Sandy’s 
presence in England — and were taking no risks. 
I smoked that evening till my tongue was sore, 
and went to bed in a fever of excitement, Tho 
urgency of the matter fairly screamed in my ears, 
for Slacgitlivray must know thb truth at once, and 
so must Mary. Mcrcot was safe, and there was 
a chaoco apparently of Turpin and Mjss Victor, 
which must bo acted upon instantly if tho main 
date were changed. Of the littlo boy I had given 
up all hope. . . . But how to 6nd the truth 1 I felt 
like a man in a bad dream who is standing on tho 
lino with an express train approaching, and docs 
not know how to climb back on to the platform. 

Next morning Medina never left me. Ho took 
me in hia car to the City, and I waited wlule he 
did his business, and then to call in Carlton House 
Terraco a few doors from the Victors’ house. I 
believe it was tho residence of th6 man who 
led his party in the Lords. After luncheon ho 
solemnly installed me in tho library. “ You’re 
not much of a reader, and in any case j'ou would 
probably find my books dull. But there are 
excellent armchairs to doze in.” 
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Then he "went out and I heard the \rheels of Ms 
car raove away. I felt a kind of awe creeping 
over me when I found myself left alone in the 
uncanny place, which I knew to he the devil’s 
kitchen for aU Ms schemes. There was a telephone 
on Ms writing-table, the only one I had seen in 
the house, though there was no doubt one in the 
butler’s pantry. I turned up the telephone book 
and found a number given, but it was not the one 
on the receiver. This must be a private telephone, 
by means of wMch he could ring up anybody he 
wanted, but of wMch only his special friends knew 
the number. There was nothing else in the room 
to interest me, except the lines and lines of books, 
for his table was as bare as a bank manager’s. 

I tried the books, but most of them were a 
long sight too learned for me. IMost were old, 
and many were in Latin, and some were evidently 
treasures, for I would take one down and find it a 
leather box, with inside it a slim battered volume 
wrapped in wash-leather. But I found in one 
comer a great array of works of travel, so I 
selected one of Aurel Stein’s books and settled 
down in an armchair with it. I tried to fix my 
attention, but found it impossible. The sentences 
would not make sense to my restless naind, and I 
could not follow the maps. So I got up again, 
replaced the work on its shelf, and began to 
wander about. It was a dull, close day, and out 
in the street a water-cart was sprinkling the dust 
and children were going park-wards with their 
nurses. ... I simply could not account for my 
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disquiet, but I was like tt fine lady with the 
vapours. I felt that somewhero in that room 
there was something that it concerned me deeply 
to know. 

I drifted toward the bare writing-table. There 
was nothing on it but a massive silver inkstand 
in the shape of an owl, a silver tray of pens and 
oddments, a leather case of notepaper and a big 
blotting-book. I would never have made a good 
tliicf, for I felt both nervous and ashamed os, 
after listening for steps, I tried the drawers. 

They were oil locked — all, that is, except a 
shallow one at the top, which looked as if it 
were meant to contain one of those big engage- 
ment tablets which busy men affect. There was 
no tablet there, but there were two sheets of 
paper. 

Both had been tom from a loose-leaf diary, 
and both covered the same dates — the fortnight 
between llondoy the 20th of May, ond Sunday 
the 11th of June. In the (irst the space for the 
days was filled with entries in Medina’s neat 
writing, entries in some sort of shorthand. These 
entries were closo and thick up to and including 
Friday the 2nd of June; after that there was 
nothing. The second sheet of paper was just the 
opposite. ^Tho spaces were virgin up to and 
including the 2nd of June ; after that, on till 
the 11th, they were filled with notes. * 

As I stared nt these two sheets, some happy 
instinct made mo divine their meaning. The first 
sheet contained the steps that Medina would take 
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up to the day of liquidation, which was clearly 
the 2nd of June, After that, if all went well, 
came peace and leisure. But if it didn’t, go weh, 
the second sheet contained his plans — ^plans I have 
no doubt for using the hostages, for wringing 
safety out of certain great men’s fears. . . . My 
interpretation was confirmed by a small jotting in 
long-hand on the first sheet in the space for 2nd 
June. It was the two words “ Dies irae^ which 
my Latin was just good enough to construe. 

I had lost all my tremors now, but I was a 
thousandfold more restless. I must get word to 
Macgillivray at once — ^no, that was too dangerous — 
to Mary. I glanced 'at the telephone and resolved 
to trust my luck. 

I got through to the Wymondhams’ house with- 
out difficiilty. Barnard the butler answered, and 
informed me that Mary was at home. Then 
after a few seconds I heard her voice. 

“ Mary,” I said, “ the day is changed to the 
2nd of June. You understand — ^warn everybody. 
... I can’t think why you are worrying about that 
child.” 

Eor I was conscious that Medina was entering 
the room. I managed with my knee to close the 
shallow drawer with the two sheets in it, and I 
nodded and smiled to him, putting my hand over 
the receiver. 

“ Forgive me using your telephone. Fact is, 
my wife’s in London, and she sent me round a 
note here asking me to ring her up. She’s got 
the boy on her mind.” 
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I put the tube to my car again. JIary’s voice 
sounded sharp and hJgh-pitcbecI, 

“ Are you there ? Pm in Jlr. Medina’s lihran*, 
and I can’t disturb him talking through this 
machine. There’s no cause to worry about Peter 
John. Greetrslado is muaUj* fussy enough, and 
if he’s calm there’s no reason why yon shouldn’t 
be. But if you want another opinion, why not 
get it ? Wo Tn.ay as well get the thing straightened 
out now, for I may be going abroad early in 
Juno. . . . Yes, some time after the 2nd.” 

Thank God Mary was quick-witted. 

” The 2ad is veej' near. \Miy do you make such 
sudden plans, Pick t I can’t go homo without 
seeing you. I think I’ll come straight to Bill 
Street.” 

“ All right,” I said, ” do os you please.” I 
rang oti and looked at Medina with a wry smile. 
” \Miat fussers women arc 1 Do you mind if my 
wife comes round hero 1 She won’t be content 
till she has seen me. She has come up with a 
crazy notion of taking down o surgeon to give an 
opinion on the child’s appendix. Tommy rot S 
But that’s a woman’s way.” 

He clearly suspected nothing. Certainly let 
Lady Hannay come here. We'U give her tea. 
I’m sorry tliat the drawing-room is out of com- 
mission just now. She ought have liked to see 
my miniatures.” 

Mary appeared in ten minutes, and most nobly 
she acted her part. It was the very model 

...'ll-. .-I... ' 
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room. Her eyes looked as if she had been crying, 
and she had managed to disarrange her hat and 
untidy her hair. 

“Oh, I’ve been so worried,” she wailed, ' after 
she had murmured apologies to Medina. “ He 
really has had a bad tummy pain, and nurse 
thought last night that he was feverish. I’ve 
seen Mr. Dobson-Wray, and he can come down by 
the 4.45. . . . He’s such a precious little boy, ]\Ir. 
Medina, that I feel we must take every precaution 
with him. If ]\Ir. Dobson-Wray says it is all 
right, I promise not to fuss any more. I think a 
second opinion would please Dr. Greenslade, for 
ho too looked rather anxious. . '. . Oh no, thank 
you so much, but I can’t stay for tea. I have 
a taxi waiting, and I might miss my train. I’m 
going to pick up Mr. Dobson-Wray in Wimpole 
Street.” 

She departed in the same tornado in which she 
ad come, just stopping to set her hat straight at 
one of the mirrors in the hall. 

“ Of course I’ll wire when the surgeon has seen 
Mm. And, Dick, you’ll come down at once i£ 
there’s anytliing wrong, and bring nurses. Poor, 
poor little darling I . . . Did you say after the 2nd 
of June, Dick ? I do hope you’ll be able to get 
off. You need a holiday away from your tire- 
some family. . . . Good-bye, kir. Medina. It was 
so kind of you to be patient with a silly mother. 
Look after Dick and don’t let him worry.” 

I had pres, ; d admirably the aloof ah? of the 
bored and ashamed husband. But now 
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I realized that Mary was not babbling at largo, 
but was sajing something which I was meant to 
take in. 

“ Poor, poor little darling I ” she crooned, ns 
she got into tho taxi- “I do pray ho’U bo all 
right — I think ho may, Hick. ... I hope, oh, I 
hope ... to put your mind at ease . . . before 
tho 2nd of Juno.” 

As I turned back to Medina I had a notion that 
tho poor h'ttlo darhng was no longer Peter John. 



CHAPTER XVn 


THE DISTEICT-VISITOB IN PALMYRA SQUARE 

D uring the last fortnight a new figure had 
begun to appear in Palmyra Square. I do 
not know if Mac^llivray’s watchers reported its 
presence, for I saw none of their reports, but they 
■must have been cognisant of it, unless the}’^ spent 
all their time in the nearest public-house. It was 
a district-visitor of the familiar type — a woman 
approaching middle age, presumably a spinster, 
who wore a plain black dress and, though the 
weather was warm, a cheap fur round her neck, 
and carried a rather old black Bfik satchel. Her 
figure was good, and had still a suggestion of 
youth, but her hair, which was dressed very flat 
and tight and coiled behind in an unfashionable 
bun, seemed — the httle that was seen of it — ^to be 
sprinkled with grey. She was dowdy, and yet 
not altogether dowdy, for there was a certain 
faded elegance in her air, and an observer might 
have noted that she walked well. Besides the 
black satchel she carried usually a sheaf of papers, 
and invariably and in ail weathers a cheap badly- 
rolled umbrella. 


S30 
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She visited at the doctor’s house with the brass 
plate, and the music-tcacher’s, and at the various 
lodging-houses. Sho rras attached, it appeared, to 
the big church of St. Judo's a quarter of a mile off, 
which had just got a new and energetic vicar. 
She was full of enthusiasm for her vicar, praised 
his earnestness and his eloquence, and dnclt 
especially, after the way of elderly maiden ladies, 
on the charm of his youth. She was also very 
ready to Bpcak of herself, and eager to explain 
that her work was voluntary— she was a gentle- 
woman of modest but independent means, and 
had rooms in Hampstead, and her father had been 
a clergyman at Eastbourne. Very full of her 
family she was to those who vrould hear her. 
There was a gentle simplicity about Jier manners, 
and an ab*cQCO of all patronage, which attracted 
people and made them willing to listen to her 
when they would have shut the door on another, 
for the inhabitants of Palmyra Square are not a 
courteous or patient or religious folk. 

Her aim was to enlist the overworked general 
servants of the Square in some of tbe organizations 
of St. Judo’s, 'nicro were all kinds of activities 
in that enlightened church— choral societies, and 
mothers’ meetings, and country holiday clubs, 
and clusses for adult education. Sho would hand 
out sheaves of literature about the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, and the Slothcra’ Union, and such-like, 
and try to secure a promise of attendance at some 
of the St. Judo’s functions. I do not think she 
had much success at the doctor’s and the music- 
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teacher’s, though she regularly distributed her 
literature there. The wretched little, maids were 
too down-trodden and harassed to do more than 
listen dully on the doorstep and say “Yes’m.” 
Hor was she allowed to see the mistresses, except 
one of the lodging-house keepers, who was a 
Primitive Methodist and considered St. Jude’s a 
device of Satan. But she had better fortune with 
the maid at No. 4. 

The girl belonged to a village in Kent, and the 
district-visitor, it seemed, had been asked to look 
her up by the rector of her old parish. She was 
a large flat-faced young woman, slow of speech, 
heavy of movement, and suspicious of nature. 
At first she greeted the district-visitor coldly, but 
thawed at the mention of familiar names and 
accepted a copy of the St. Jude’s Magazine. Two 
days later, when on her afternoon ■ out, she met 
the district-visitor and consented to walk a little 
way uith her. Now the girl’s hobby was dress, 
and her taste was better than most of her class 
and aspired to higher things. She had a new hat 
which her companion admired, but she confessed 
that she was not quite satisfied with it. The 
district-visitor revealed a knowledge of fashions 
which one would have scarcely augured from her 
own sombre clothes. She pointed out where the 
trimming was wrong, and might easily be im- 
proved, and the girl — her name was Elsie Outh- 
waite — agreed. “ I could put it right for you in 
ten minutes,” she was told. “ Perhaps you would 
let me come and see you when you have a spare 
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haU-hoar, and we could do it together. I’m 
rather clever at bats, and used to help my 
sisters.” 

Tlio ice was broken and the aloof Sliss Outh- 
wnilo became confidential. She bked her place, 
had no cause to complain, received good wages, 
and, above all, was not fussed. '* I rmnds my 
omi business, ond Madame minds *crs,” she said. 
Stadamo was a foreigner, and had her queer ways, 
but had also her good points. She ^d not in^ 
terfero unnecessarily, and was not mean. There 
were handsome prescnU'at Qiristmas, and every 
now and then the house would bo shut up, and 
Jliss Outhwaitc returned to Kent on generous 
board wages. It was not a hard billet, though, 
of course, there wero a lot of visitors, 3Iadamo's 
clients. ” She’s a massooso, you know, but very 
respoctablo." When osked if there wero no other 
inmates of the house she became reticent. " Not 
nhat you would call rcg’lar part of the family,” 
she admitted. ” There’s an old lady, Madame’s 
aunt, that stops mth us a bit, but I don’t sco 
much of ’er. Matlamo otlonds to *er ’erself, and 
she 'as her private room. And, of course, 
llicro’e . . Mils Outbwoite seemed suddenly to 
recollect something, and changed the subject. 

The district-visitor professed a desire to make 
Madamo's ocquaintance, but wos not encouraged. 
” She’s not the sort for the likes of you. She don’t 
’old with churches and God and such-Iiko — I’ve 
'card 'er say so, You won’t bo getting ’er near 
6t. Jude’s, miss.” 
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“ But if slie is so clever and nice I would like 
to meet her. She could advise me about some of 
the difficult questions in this big parish. Perhaps 
she would help with our Country Holidays.” 

hEss Outhwaite primmed her lips and didn’t 
thinli so. “ You’ve got to be ill and nervy for 
Madame to have an interest in you. I’ll take in 
your name if you like, but I expect Madame won’t 
be at ’ome to you.” 

It was eventually arranged that the district- 
visitor should call at No. 4 the following afternoon 
and bring the materials for the reconstructed hat. 
She duly presented herself, but was warned away 
by a flustered Miss Outhwaite. ” We’re that busy 
to-day I ’aven’t a minute to myself.” Sunday 
was suggested, but it appeared that that was the 
day when the district-visitor was fully occupied, 
so a provisional appointment was made for the 
next Tuesday evening. 

This time all went well. Madame was out, and 
the district-visitor spent a profitable hour in Miss 
Outhwaite’s room. Her nimble fingers soon turned 
the hat, purchased in Queen’s Crescent for ten and 
sixpence, into a distant imitation of a costlier 
mode. She displayed an innocent interest in the 
household, and asked many questions which Miss 
Outhwaite, now in the best of tempers, answered 
readily. She was told of hladame’s habits, her 
very occasional shortness of temper, her love of 
every tongue but English. “ The worst of them 
furriners,” said Miss Outhwaite, “ is that you 
can’t never be sure what they thinlrs of you. 
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Half the time I’m with Madame and her aunt 
they’re talldng some 'eathen language.” 

As she departed the ^trict-viiitor was given 
a sketch of the topography of the house, about 
which she showed an unexpected curiosity. Before 
she left there was a slight coniretemps. Madame’s 
latch-koy was heard in the door and Miss Outhwaite 
had a moment of panic. “ Here, miss, I’ll let you 
out through the kitchen,” she whispered. But 
her visitor showed no embarrassment. " I’d like 
to meet Madame Breda,” she declared. " This is 
a good chance.” 

Madame’a plump dark face showed surprise, 
and possibly annoyance, oa she observed the two. 
Miss Outhwaite hastened to explain the situation 
with a speed which revealed nervousness. ” This 
is a lady from St. Jude’s, Madame," she said. 
” She comes ’ore districk-visiting, and she knows 
the folk in Badhmst, where I comes from, so I 
made bold to ask her in.” '• 

” I am very glad to meet you, Madame Breda,” 
said the district-visitor. ” I hope you don’t mind 
my calling on Elsie Outhwaite. I want her to 
help in our Girls’ Friendly Society work.” 

” You have been here before, I think," was the 
reply in a sufficiently civil tone, “ I have seen you 
in the Square sometimes. There is no objection on 
my part to Outhwaite’a attending your meetings, 
but I warn you that she has very little free time.” 
The woman was a foreigner, no doubt, but on this 
occasion her English showed little trace of accent. 

” That is very good of you. I should have 
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asked your permission first, but you -were unfor- 
txmately not at borne wben I called, and Elsie 
and I made friends by accident. I hope you -will 
let me come again.” 

As the visitor descended the steps and passed 
through the bright green gate into the gathering 
dusk of the Square, Madame Breda watched her 
contemplatively from one of the windows. 

The lady came again four days later — ^it must, 
I think, have been the 29th of May. 3»Iiss Outh- 
waite, when she opened the door, looked flustered. 
“I can’t talk to you to-night, miss. Madame’s 
orders is that when you next came you was to be 
shown in to her room.” 

“ How very kind of her ! ” said the lady. “ I 
should greatly enjoy a talk with her. And, Elsie 
— ^I’ve got such a nice present for you — a hat 
which a friend gave me and which is too young — 
really too young — ^for me to wear. I’m going to 
give it you, if you’ll accept it. I’ll bring it in a 
day or two.” 

The district-visitor was shown into the large 
room on the right-hand side of the hall where 
Madame received her patients. There was no one 
there except a queer-looking little girl in a linen 
smock, who beckoned her to follow to the folding- 
doors which divided the apartment from the other 
at the back. The lady did a strange thing, for 
she picked up the little girl, held her a second in 
her arms, and kissed her — after the emotional 
habit of the childless. Then she passed through 
the folding-doors. 
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It was an odd apartment in which sho found 
herself — much larger than could have been guessed 
from the look of the house, and, though the night 
was warm, there was a fire lit, a smouldering fire 
which gave off a fine blue smoke. Madame Breda 
was there, dressed in a low-cut gown as if she 
had been dining out, and looking handsome and 
dark and very foreign in the^light of the shaded 
lamps. In an armchair by the hearth sat a wonder- 
ful old lady, with a thing like a mantilla over her 
snow-white hair. It was a room so unlike any- 
thing in her narrow experience that the new-comer 
stood hesitating as the folding-doors shut behind her, 
" Oh, Sladame Breda, it is so very kind of you 
to see me," she faltered. 

" I do not know your name," Madame said, and 
then sho did a curious thing, for she lifted a lamp 
and held It in the visitor’s face, scrutinmng every 
line of her shabby figure. 

" Clarko — Agnes Clarke. I am the eldest of 
three sisters — the other two are married — ^you may 
have heard of my father — he wrote some beautiful 

hymns, and edited ** 

“ How old are you ? ’’ Madame broke in, still 
holding up the lamp. 

The district-visitor gave a small, nervous laugh. 
“ Oh, I am not so very old — just over forty — welL 
to be quite truthful, nearly forty-seven. I 
so young sometimes that I cannot believe h. 
then — at other times — when I am tired — I ^ 

hundred. Alas ! I hare many useless re&s 
me. But then we all have, don’t ypz 
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The great thing is to be resolved to make the 
most of every hour that remams to us. Mr. 
Empson at St. Jude’s preached such a beautiful 
sermon last Sunday about that. He said we must 
give every unforgiving minute its sixty seconds’ 
worth of distance run — I think he was quoting 
poetry. It is terrible to think of unforgiving 
minutes.” 

Madame did not appear to be Ustening. She 
said something to the older lady in a foreign 
tongue. 

“ May I sit down, please ? ” the visitor asked. 
“ I have been wallcing a good deal to-day.” 

Sladame waved her away from the chair she 
seemed about to take. “ You will sit there, if you 
please,” she said, pointing to a low couch beside 
the old woman. 

The visitor was obviously embarrassed. She sat 
down on the edge of the couch, a faded, nervous 
figure compared to the two masterful personages, 
and her fingers played uneasily with the handle 
of her satchel. 

“ MTiy do you come to tins House 1 ” Madame 
asked, and her tone was almost menacing. “ We 
have nothing to do with your church.” 

“ Oh, but j'ou live in the parish, and it’s such .a 
large and difficult parish, and we want help from 
every one. You cannot imagine how horrible 
some of the slums are — what bitter poverty in 
these bad times — and the worn-out mothers and 
the poor little neglected cluldren. Wo are trying 
to make it a brighter place.” 
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“ Do you want money 1 ” 

“ We always want money.” The dlstrict-Tisilor’s 
face wore an ingratiating smile. ” But we want 
cbieOy personal senice. Mr. Empson always says 
that one little bit of personal service is better than 
a large subscription — better for the souls of the 
giver and the receiver.*’ 

“ What do you expect to get from Outhwaite ? ” 

” She is a young girl from a country village 
and alone in I^ndon. She is a good girl, I think, 
and I want to give her friends and innocent amuse- 
ment. And I want her help too in our work.” 

The visitor started, for she found the hand of 
the old woman on her arm. The long fingers were 
running down it and pressing it. Hitherto the 
owner of the hand had not spoken, but now she 
said — 

” This is the arm of a young woman. She has 
lied about her age. No woman of forty-seven 
ever had such an arm.” 

The soft passage of the fingers had suddenly 
become a grip of steel, and the visitor cried out. 

“ Oh, please, please, you are hurting me. . . . 
I do not tell lies. I am proud of my figure — just 
a little. It is like my mother’s, and she was so 
pretty. But oh ! I am not young. I wish I was. 
I’m afraid I’m quite old when you see me by 
daylight.” 

The grip had relaxed, and the visitor moved 
along the couch to be out of its reach. She had 
begun to cry in a helpless, silly way, as if she were 
frightened. The two other women spoke to each 
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otlier in a strange tongue, and tlien Sladame 
said — 

“ I will not have you conie here. I will not 
have you meddle with my servants. I do not care 
a fig for your church. If you come here again 
you will repent it.” 

Her tone was harsh, and the visitor looked as if 
her tears would begin again. Her discomposure 
had deprived her of the faded grace which had 
been in her air before, and she was now a pathetic 
and flimsy creature, lilce some elderly governess 
pleading against dismissal. 

“ You are cruel,” she sighed. “ I am so sorry 
if I have done anytliing wrong, but I meant it 
for the best. I thought that you might help me, 
for Elsie said you were clever and Idnd. Won’t^ 
you thinlc of poor Elsie ? She is so young and far 
from her people. Mayn’t she come to St. Jude’s 
sometimes 1 ” 

“ Outhwaite has her duties at home, and bo I 
daresay have you, if truth was spoken. Bah '. I 
have no patience with restless English old maids. 
They say an Englishman’s house is his castle, and 
yet there is a plague of barren virgins always 
buzzing round it in the name of religion and 
philanthropy. listen to me. I will not have 
you in this house. I will not have you talking to 
Outhwaite. I will not have an idle woman spying 
on my private affairs.” 

The visitor dabbed her eyes with a wisp of 
handlrerchief. The old woman had stretched out 
her hand again and would have laid it on her 
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breast, but sbe had started up violently. She 
seemed to be in a mood between distress and fear. 
She swallowed hatdbeiote bet voice came, and then 
it quavered. 

“ 1 think I had better go. You have wounded 
mo very deeply. I know I’m not clever, but I 
try so hard . . . and . . . and — ^it pains me to bo 
misunderstood. 1 am afraid I have been tactless, 
60 please forgive me. ... I won’t come again. . . . 
I’ll pray that your hearts may some day be 
softened.” 

She seemed to make an effort to regain com- 
poanre, and with a final dab at her eyes smiled 
shakily at the unrelenting Madame, who had 
touched an electric bell. She closed the folding- 
doors gently behind her, like a repentant child 
who has been sent to bed. The front room was in 
darkness, hut there was a light in the hall, where 
^liss Outhwaite wiutcd to show her out. 

At the front door the dislrict-visitor bad re- 
covered herself. 

"Elsie,” she whispered, "Madame Breda does 
not want me to come again. But I must give you 
the hat I promised you. Til have it ready by 
Thursday night. I’m afraid I may be ratber late 
— after eleven perhaps — but don't go to bed till I 
come. I'll go round to the back door. It's such 
a Bmart, pretty hat. I know you’ll love it," 

Once in the Square ebe looked sharply about 
her, cast a glance back at No. 4, and then walked 
away briskly. There was a man lounging at the 
comer to whom she spoke ; he nodded and touched 
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Ms hat, and a big motor-car, wMch had been 
waiting in the shadows on the other side, drew up 
at the kerb. It seemed a strange conveyance for 
the district-visitor, but she entered it as if she 
were used to it, and when it moved ofi it was not 
in the direction of her rooms in Hampstead. 



CHAPTER XVm 


THE SIGHT OP THE PTEST OP JOSE 

T HP last two days of May were spent by me 
in the most miserable restlessness and des- 
pondency. I was cnt off from all communications 
with my friends, and I did not see how I could re- 
open them. For Medina, after his late furious 
busyness, seemed to have leisure again, and he 
simply never let me out of his sight. I daresay 
I might have managed a visit to the Clnb and 
a telephone message to Mary, bat I durst not 
venture it, for I realized as I had never done before 
how delicate was the ground I walked on and how 
one false step on my part might blow everything 
sky-high. It would have mattered less if I had 
been hopeful of success, but a mood of black 
pessimism had seized me. I could count on Mary 
passing on my news to Slacgillivray and on Mac- 
gillivray’s taking the necessary steps to hasten the 
rounding-up ; by the 2nd of June Mercot would 
be restored to to friends, and Jliss Victor too, if 
Mary had got on her track again. But who was 
arranging all that ? Was Mary alone in the 
business, and where was Sandy ? Mercot and 
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Gaudian would be arriving in Scotland, and tele- 
graphing to me any moment, and I could not 
answer them. I had the maddening feeling that 
everything was on a knife edge, that the chances 
of a blunder were infinite, and that I could do 
notliing. To crown all, I was tortured by the 
thought of David Warcliff. I had come to, the 
conclusion that Jlary’s farewell words at Hill 
Street had meant nothing : indeed, I couldn’t sec 
how she could have found out anything about the 
little boy, for as yet we had never hit on the 
faintest clue, and the thought of him made success 
with the other two seem no better than failure. 
Likewise I was paying the penalty for the assurance 
about Medina which I had rashly expressed to 
I*Iary. I felt the terror of the man in a new way ; 
he seemed to mo impregnable beyond the hope of 
assault ; and while I detested him I also shuddered 
at him — a novel experience, for hitherto I had 
always found that hatred drove out fear. 

He was abominable during those two days— 
abominable, but also wonderful. He seemed to 
love the sight of me, as if I were a visible and 
intimate proof of his power, and he treated me as 
an Oriental tyrant might treat a favourite slave. 
He unbent to me as a reUef to his long spiritual 
tension, and let me see the innermost dreams of 
his heart. I realized with a shudder that he 
thought me a part of that hideous world ho had 
created, and — think for the first time in the 
business — 1 knew fear on my own accoimt. If 
he dreamed I could fail him he would become a 
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ravening beast. ... I remember that he talked a 
good deal of politics, but, ye gods ! what a change 
from the respectable conservative views which he 
had once treated me to— a Tory revival owing ^o 
the women and that sort of thing 1 He declared 
tliat behind all the world’s creeds — Christianity, 
Buddhism, Islam, and the rest — lay an ancient 
devil-worship, and that it was raising its head 
again. Bolshevism, he said, was a form of it, and 
he attributed the success of Bolshevism in Asia to 
a revival of what he called Shamanism — I tliink 
that was the word. By his way of it the War 
had cracked the veneer ever3rwhere, and the real 
stuff was showing through. He rejoiced in the 
prospect, because the old faiths were not ethical 
codes but mysteries of the spirit, and they gave a 
chance for men, who had fonnd the ancient magic. 
I think he wan^d to win everything that civiliza- 
tion would give him, and then wreck it, for his 
hatred of Britain was only a part of his hatred of 
all that most men hold in love and repute. The 
common anarchist was a fool to him, for the cities 
and temples of the whole earth were not sufficient 
sacrifice to appease his vanity. I knew now what 
a Goth and a Hun meant, and what had been the 
temper of scourges like Attila and Timour. . . , 
Mad, you will say. Yes, mad beyond doubt, but 
it was the most convincing kind of madness. I 
bad to fight liard, by keeping my mind firm on 
my job, to prevent my nerve giving. 

I went to bed on the last night of May in some- 
thing very near despair, comforting myself, I 
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remember, by -wbat I had said to Mary, that one 
must go on to the finish and trust to luck chang- 
ing in the last ten minutes. I woke to a gorgeous 
morning, and when I came down to breakfast I 
was in a shade better spirits. ]\Iedina proposed 
a run out into the country and a walk on some 
high ground. “ It will give us an appetite for 
the Thursday dinner,” he said. Then he went 
upstairs to telephone, and I was in the smoking- 
room filling my pipe when suddenly Greenslade 
was shown in. 

I didn’t listen to what he had to say, but seized 
a sheet of paper and scribbled a note : “ Take this 
to the head porter at the Club and he will give you 
any telegram there is for me. If there is one from 
Gaudian, as there must be, wire him to start at 
once and go straight to Julius Victbr. Then wire 
the Duke to meet him there. Do you understand 1 
How, what have you to teU me ? ” 

“ Only that your wife says things are going 
pretty well. You must turn up to-night at ten- 
tliirty at the Fields of Eden. Also somehow you 
must get a latch-key for this house, and see that 
the door is not chained.” 

“ Nothing more 1 ” 

“ Nothing more.” 

“ And Peter John 1 ” 

Greenslade was enlarging on Peter John’s case 
when Medina entered. “ I came round to tell Sir 
Richard that it was all a false alarm. Only the 
spring fret. The surgeon was rather cross at being 
taken so far on a fool’s errand. Lady Hannay 
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thought he had better hear it from me personally, 
for then he could start on his holiday with an 
^easy mind,” 

1 was BO short with him that Medina most have 
seen bow far my thoughts were from my family. 
As we motored along the road to Tring I talked 
of the approaching holiday, like a toadying school- 
boy who has been asked to stay for a cricket week 
with some semor. Medina eaid he had not fixed 
the place, but it must be somewhere south in 
the sun — Algiers,- perhaps, and the fringes of the 
desert, or, better still, some remote Mediterranean 
spot where we could have both sunh’ght and blue 
sea. He talked of the snn like a fire-worshipper. 
He wanted to steep his limbs in it, and wash his 
soul in light, and swim in wjdo warm waters. He 
rhapsodized like a poet, but what struck me about 
Ills rhapsodies was how little sensuous they were. 
The man’s body was the most obedient satellite 
of his mind, and I don’t believe be had any weak- 
ness of the flesh. What he wanted was a bath of 
radiance for his spirit. 

We walked all day on the hills around Ivinghoe, 
and had a late lunch in the village inn. He spoke 
very little, but strode over the tbymy downs with 
bis eyes abstracted. Once, as we sat on the 
summit, be seemed to sigb, and his face for a 
moment was very grave. 

” What is the highest pleasure ? ” he asked 
suddenly. “ Attainment ? . . . No. Renuncia- 
tion.” 

“ So I've heard the parsons say,” I observed. ^ 

'tTiSI 
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He did not heed me. “ To win everything that 
mankind has ever striven for, and then to cast it 
aside. To be Emperor of the Earth and then to 
slip out of the ken of mankind and take up the 
sandals and begging-bowl. The man who can do 
that has conquered the world — ^he is not a king 
but a god. Only he must be a king first to 
achieve it.” 

I cannot hope to reproduce the atmosphere of 
that scene, the bare top of the hill in the blue 
summer weather, and that man, nearing, as he 
thought, the summit of success, and suddenly 
questioning all mortal codes of value. In all my 
dealings with Medina I was so obsessed by the 
sense of my inferiority to him, that I was like a 
cab horse compared to an Arab stallion, and now 
I felt it like a blow in the face. That was the 
liind of thing Napoleon might have said — and’ 
done — had his schemes not gone astray. I knew 
I was contending with a devil, but I knew also 
that it was a great devil. 

We returned to town just in time to dress for 
dinner, and all my nervousness revived a himdred- 
fold. This was the night of' crisis, and I loathed 
having to screw myself up to emergencies late in 
the day. Such things should take place in the 
early morning. It was lilre going over the top 
in E ranee ; I didn’t mind it so much when it 
happened during a drizzling dawn, when one 
was anyhow depressed and only half-awake, but 
I abominated an attack in the cold-blooded day- 
light, or in the dusk when one wanted to relax. 
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That evening I shaved, I remember, vei7 care- 
fully, as if I were decking myself out for a sacrifice. 
I wondered what would be my feelings when I 
next shaved. I wondered what Mary and Sandy 
were doing. . . . 

What Mary and Sandy were doing at that 
precise moment I do not know, but I can now 
unfold certain contemporary happenings which 
were then hid from me. . . . Mercot and Gaudian 
were having a late tea in the ILdland express, 
having nearly broken their necks in a furious motor 
race to catch the train at Hawick. The former 
was clean and shaven, bis hair nicely cut, and 
his clothes a fairly well*fitting ready-made suit 
of flannels. He was deeply sunburnt, immensely 
excited, and constantly breaking in on Gaudian’s 
study of the works pf Sir Walter Scott. 

“ Nowhover is to be let loose to-day. What do 
you suppose he’ll do t ” he asked. 

“ Nothing — yet awhile,” was the answer. “ I 
smd certain things to liim. He cannot openly go 
back to Germany, and I do not think he dare 
come to England. He fears the vengeance of his 
employer. He will disappear for a little, and 
then emerge in some new crime with a new name 
and a changed face. Ho is the eternal scoundrel.” 

Tho young man’s face lighted up pleasantly. 
“If I live to bo a hundred,” he said, “I can’t 
enjoy anything half as much os that clip I gave 
him on the jaw.” 
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In a room in a country house on the JEddlesex 
and Bucks borders Turpin was talking to a girl. 
He was in evening dress, a very point-device 
young man, and she was wearing a wonderful 
gown, grass-green in colour and fantastically cut. 
Her face was heavily made up, and her scarlet 
lips and stained eyebrows stood out weirdly 
against the dead white of her skin. But it was a 
different face from that which I first saw in the 
dancing-hall. Life had come back to it, the eyes 
were no longer dull like pebbles, but were again 
the windows of a soxil. There was still fear in 
those eyes and bewilderment, but they were 
human again, and shone at this moment with a 
wild affection. 

“ I am terrified,” she said. “ I have to go to 
that awful place \vith that awful man. Please, 
Antoine, please, do not leave me. You have 
brought me out of a grave, and you cannot let 
me slip back again.” 

He held her close to him and stroked her hair. 

“ I think it is — how do you say it ? — ^the last 
lap. My very dear one, we cannot fail our friends. 
I follow you soon. The grey man — do not know 
his name — ^he told me so, and he is a friend. 
A car is ordered for me half an hour after you 
drive off with that Odell.” 

But what does it all mean ? ” she asked. 

I do not know, but I think — I am sure — it is 
the work of our friends. Consider, my little one. 
I am brouglit to the house where you are,' but 
those who have charge of you do not know I am 
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here. When Odell comes I am warned and locked 
in my room. I am not allowed ont of it. I have 
had no exercise except sparring with that solemn 
English valet. He indeed Ims been most amiable, 
and has allowed me to keep myself in form. He 
boxes well, too, bnt I have studied under our own 
Jules, and he is no match for me. But when the 
coast is clear I am permitted to see yon, and I 
have waked you from sleep, my princess. There- 
fore so far it is good. As to what will happen 
to-m'ght I do not ^ow, but I fancy it is the end of 
om troubles. The grey man has told me os much. 
If you go back to that dance place, I think I 
follow you, and then we shall see something. Have 
no fear, little one. Yon go back as a prisoner no 
more, but as an actress to play a part, and I know 
you will play the part well. You will not permit 
the man Odell to suspect. Presently I come, and 
I think there will be an Arldirctssement'— also, 
please God, a reckomng.*’ 

The wooden-faced valet entered and signed to 
the young man, who kissed the girl and followed 
him. A few minutes later Turpin was in his own 
room, with the door locked ^hind him. Then 
came a sound of the wheels of a car outside, and 
be listened with a smile on his face. As he stood 
before the glass putting the finishing touches to 
his smooth hair he was still smilmg — an ominous 
smile. 

Other things, which I did not know about, were 
happening that evening. From a certain modest 
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office near Tower Hill a gentleman emerged to 
seek his rooms in Mayfair. His car was waiting 
for him at the street corner, but to his surprise 
as he got into it some one entered also from the 
other side, and the address to wiiich the car 
ultimately drove was not Garges Street. The 
office, too, which he had left locked and bolted, 
was presently open, and men were busy there till 
far into the night — ^men who did not belong to his 
staff. An eminent publicist, who was the special 
patron of the distressed populations of Central 
Europe, was starting out to dine at his club, 
when he was unaccoimtably delayed, and had to 
postpone his dinner. The Spanish copper com- 
pany in London Wall had been doing httle business 
of late, except to give luncheons to numerous 
gentlemen, but that night its rooms were lit, and 
people who did not look like city clerks were 
investigating its documents. In Paris a certain 
French count of royalist proclivities, who had a 
box that night for the opera and was giving a 
httle dinner beforehand, did not keep his appoint- 
ment, to the disconafiture of his guests, and a 
telephone message to his rooms near the Champs 
Elysees ehcited no reply. There was a gruff 
fellow at the other end who discouraged conversa- 
tion. A worthy Glasgow accountant, an elder of 
the kirk and a prospective candidate for Parlia- 
ment, did not return that evening to hiH family, 
and the poHce, when appealed to, gave' curious 
answers. The office, just off Fleet Street, of the 
Christian Advocate of Milwaukee, a paper - which 
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cannot havo had much of a circulation in England, 
was filled about six o’clock with silent, preoccupied 
people, and the manager, surprised and rather 
wild of eye, was taken off in a taxi by two large 
gentlemen who had not had previously the honour 
of his acquaintance. Odd things seemed to be 
happening up and down the whole world. More 
than one ship did not sail at tho appointed hour 
because of the interest of certain people in the 
passenger lists ; a meeting of decorous bankers 
in Genoa was unexpectedly interrupted by the 
police ; offices of the utmost respectability were 
occupied and examined by the blundering minions 
of the law ; several fashionable actresses did not 
appear to gladden their admirers, and more than 
one pretty dancer was absent from the scene 
of her usual triumphs ; a Senator in Western 
America, a high official in Rome, and four deputies 
in Franco found their movements restricted, and 
a Prince of the Church, after receiving a telephone 
message, fell to his prayers. A mining magnate 
in Westphalia, visitipg Antwerp on business, found 
that he was not permitted to catch the train he 
had settled on. Five men, all highly placed, and 
one woman, for no cause apparent to their relatives, 
choso to rid themselves of life between tho hours 
'of six and seven. There was an unpleasant 
occurrence in a town on the Loire, where an 
Englishman, motoring to the south of France — a 
typical English squire, well known in hunting 
circles in Shropshire — was visited at his hotel 
by two ordinary Frenchmen, whoso conversatiocL 
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Bcemed unpalatable to him. He was passing 
something from his waistcoat pocket to his mouth, 
when they had the audacity to lay Tiolent hands 
on him and to slip something over his wrists. 

♦ •••••• 

It was a heavenly clear evening when Medina 
and I set out to walk the half-mile to Mervyn 
Street I had been so cloistered and harassed 
during the past weeks that I had missed the 
coming of summer. Suddenly the world seemed to 
have lighted up, and the streets were filled with 
that intricate odour of flowers, scent, hot wood 
pavements and asphalt, which is the summer 
smell of London. Cars were waiting at house- 
doors, and women in pretty clothes getting into 
them ; men were walking dinner-wards, with 
some of whom we exchanged greetings ; the whole 
earth seemed full of laughter and happy move- 
ment, And it was shut o2 from me. I seemed 
to be living on the other side of a veil from this 
cheerful world, and I could see nothing but a 
lonely old man with a tragic face w'aiting for a 
lost boy. There was one moment at the comer 
of Berkeley Square when I accidentally jostled 
Sledina, and had to clench my hands and bite 
my lips to keep myself from throttling him there 
and then. 

The dining-room in Mervyn Street looked west, 
and the evening light strove with the candle.s on 
the table, and made a faiiy-Iike scene of the 
flowers and silver. It was a full meeting — thir- 
teen, I think — and the divine weather seemed to 
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hare put everybody in the best of spirits. I had 
almost forgottea Medina’s repute with the ordinary 
man, and was staggered anew at the signs of his 
popularity. He was in the chair that evening, 
and a better chairman of such a dinner I hare 
never seen. Ho had the right word for everybody, 
and we sat down to table like a party of under* 
graduates celebrating a successfol cricket*match. 

I was on the chairman’s right hand, next to 
Burminster, with PalHser-Yeatcs opposite me. At 
first the talk was chiefly abont the Derby and 
Ascot entries, about wWch Medina proved un- 
commonly wcU posted. He had a lot of inside 
knowledge from the Chilton stables, and showed 
himself a keen critic of form ; also he was a per- 
fect pundit about the pedigree of racehorses, and 
made Burminster, who fancied himself in the 
same line, gape with admiration. 1 suppose a 
brain like his could get up any subject at lightning 
speed, and he thought this kind of knowledge 
useful to him, for 1 don’t believe be cared more 
for a horse than for a cat. 

Once, during the Somme battle, 1 went to dine 
at a French chateau behind the lines, as the guest 
of the only son of the house. It was an ancient 
place, with fishponds and terraces, and there were 
only two people in it, an old Comtesse and a girl 
of fifteen called Simone. At dinner, I remember, 
a decrepit bnt ler filled for me five glasses of different 
clarets, till I foimd the one I preferred. After- 
wards I walked in the garden with Simone in a 
wonderful yellow twilight, watchinf» the fat cam 
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in the ponds, and hearing the grumbling of the 
distant guns. I felt in that hour the poignant 
contrast of youth and innocence and peace nith 
that hideous world of battle a dozen miles off. 
To-night I had the same feeling— the jolly party 
of clean, hard, decent fellows, and the abominable 
hinterland of mystery and crime of which the 
man at the head of ’the table was the master. I 
must have been poor company, but happily every- 
body was talkative, and I did my best to grin at 
Burminster’s fooling. 

Presently the talk drifted away from sport. 
PaUiser-Yeates was speaking, and his fresh, boyish 
colour contrasted oddly with his wise eyes and 
grave voice. 

“ I can’t make out what is happening,” he 
said, in reply to a remark of Leithen’s. “The 
^ City has suddenly become jumpy, and there’s no 
reason in the facts that I can see for it. There’s 
been a good deal of realization of stocks, chiefly 
by foreign holders, but there are a dozen explana- 
tions of that. No, there’s a kind of malaise \ 
and it’s unpleasantly like what I rememi*' 
June 1914. I was in Whittingtons’ then 
we suddenly found the foundations - 
crumble — oh yes, before the Serajevo > ■ 

You remember Charlie Esmond’s < .< 5 ! 
that was largely due to the spasm of iub 
that shook the world. People now and 
feeling in their bones that something bad 
to happen. And probably they are righ’ 
has begun to happen.” 
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“ Good Lord I ” sjdd Leithexi. “ I don't Kke 
this. Is it another Tvar ? ** 

Falliser-Yeates did not answer at once. “It 
looks like it. I adirut it’s almost unthinkable, 
but, then, all wars are really unthinkable, UU 
you’re in the middle of them.” 

“Nonsense!” Medina cried. “There’s no 
nation on the globe fit to go to war, except half- 
civilized races with whom it is the normal con- 
dition. Yon forget how much we know since 1914. 
You couldn’t get even France to fight without 
provoking a revolution— a middle-clasa revolu- 
tion, the land that succeeds.” 

Bunainster looked reliered. “ The next war,” 
he said, “ will be a dashed unpleasant affair. So 
far as I can see there will be reir few soldiers 
killed, but an enormous number of civilians. The 
safest place will be the front. There will be such 
a rush to get into the army that we’ll have to 
have conscription to make people remain in civil 
life. The m&ujyvts will be the regulars." 

As he spoke some one entered the room, and to 
my amazement I saw that it was Sandy. 

He was looking extraordinarily fit and as brown 
as a berry. He murmured an apology to the 
chairman for being late, patted the bald patch on 
Burminster’s head, aud took a seat at the other 
end of the table. “ FU cut in where you’ve got 
to,” he told the waiters. “ No— don’t bother 
alxiut I want some English roast beef and 
a tankard of beer.” ~ 

There was a chorus of questions. . 
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“ Just arrived an liour ago. I’ve been in the 
East — ^Egypt and Palestine. Elew most of tbe 
way back.” 

He nodded to me, and smiled at Medina and 
raised bis tankard to bim. ' 

I was not in a good position for watching 
Medina’s face, but so far as I could see it was 
unchanged. He hated Sandy, but he didn’t fear 
him now, when his plans had practically come to 
fruition. Indeed, he was very gracious to him, 
and asked in his most genial tones what he had 
been after. 

“ Civil aviation,” said Sandy. ” I’m going to 
collar the pilgrim traffic to the Holy Places. You’ve 
been in Mecca ? ” he asked Pugh, who nodded. 
“ You remember the Jiamelidan crowd who used to 
organize the transport from Mespot. Well, I’m 
a hamelidari on a big scale. I am prepared to 
bring the rank of hadji within reach of tire poorest 
and feeblest. I’m going to be the great bene- 
factor of the democracy of Islam, by means of a 
fleet of patched-up ’planes and a few Idndred 
spirits that know the East. I’ll let you fellows 
in on the ground-floor when I float my company. 
John” — ^he addressed PaUiser-Yeates — “I look 
to you to manage the flotation.” 

Sandy was obviously ragging, and no one took 
him seriously. He sat there with his merry brown 
face, looking absurdly young and girlish, so that 
the most suspicious could have seen nothing more 
in him than the ordinary mad Englishman who 
lived for adventure and novelty. Me he never 
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addressed, and I was glad of it, for I was utterly 
at sea. What did ho mean by turning up now ? 
What part was he to play in the events of the 
niglit ? I could not have controlled the anxiety 
in my voice if I had been forced to speak to him. 

A servant brought Medina a note, which ho 
opened at leisure and read. “No answer,” he 
said, and stufTcd it into his pocket. I had a 
momentary dread that ho might have got news 
of Macgillivray’a round-up, but his manner re- 
assured mo. 

Tliero were people there who wonted to turn 
Sandy to other subjects, especially FuUoylove and 
the young Cambridge don. Nightingale. They 
wanted to know about South Arabia, of which at 
the time the world was talking. Some fellow — I 
forget his name — was trying to raise an expedition 
to explore it. 

“ It’s the last geographical secret left un- 
riddled,” ho said, and now ho spoke seriously. 
“ Well, perhaps not quite tho last. I’m told 
there’s still something to be done with the southern 
tributaries of tho Amazon. Momington, you Imow, 
believes there’s a chance of finding some of the 
Inca people still dwelling in tho unexplored upper 
glens. But all tho rest have gone. Since the 
beginning of the century wo’vo made a clean 
sweep of the Jolly old mysteries that made the 
world worth living in. Wo have been to both the 
Poles, and to Lhasa, and to the Mountains of the 
Moon. We haven’t got to the top of Everest yet, 
but we know iVhat it is like. Slecca and Medina 
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ate as stale as Bomnemoutli. We know tkat 
there’s nothing very stupendous in the’ Brah- 
maputra gorges. There’s little left for a man’s 
imagination to play with, and our children wLU 
grow up in a dull, shrunken world. Except, of 
course, the Great Southern Desert of Arabia.” 

“ Do you think it can be crossed 1 ” Hightingale 
asked. 

“ It’s hard to say, and the man who tried it 
would take almighty risks. I don’t fancy myself 
pinning my life to nailk camels. They’re chancy 
brutes.” 

“I don’t believe there’s anything there,” said 
Fulleylove, “ except eight hundred nules of soft 
sand,” 

” I’m not so sure. I’ve heard strange stories. 
There was a man I met once in Oman, who went 
west from the Manah oasis ...” 

He stopped to taste the Club madeira, then set 
down the glass and looked at his watch. 

” Great Scott ! ” he said. “ I must be off. I’m 
sorry, Mr. President, but I felt I must see you all 
again. You don’t mind my butting in ? ” 

He was half-way to the door, when Burminster 
asked where he was going. 

“ To seek the straw in some sequestered grange. 
. . . Cleaning the ten-thirty from King’s Cross. 
I’m off to Scotland to see my father. Remember, 
I’m the last prop of an ancient house. Good-bye, 
aU of you. PU tell you about my schemes at the 
next dinner.” 

As the door closed on him I had a sense of the 
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blackest depression and loneliness. He was my 
one great ally, and he camo and disappeared liI;o 
a ship in the night, \rithout a word to me. I felt 
like a blind bat, and I mast have showed my 
feeling in my face, for Medina saw it and put it 
down, I daresay, to my dislike of Sandy. Ho asked 
PnlUser*y cates to take lus place. “ It’s not the 
Scotch c:rprcs3, like Arbuthnot, but I’m oS for a 
holiday very soon, and I have an appointment I 
must keep.” Tliat was all to the good, for I had 
been wondering how I was to make an excuse for 
my visit to the Fields of Eden. Ho asked mo when 
I would be back, and I said listlessly within the 
next hour. Ho nodded. “ I’ll bo homo by then, 
and can let you in if OdcU has gone to bed.” 
Then with a little chaff of Burminster he left, so 
much at ease that I was positive ho had had no 
bod nows. I waited for five minutes and followed 
suit. Tho timo was a quarter past ten. 

At the entrance to tho club in Wellesley Street 
I expected to liavo some difliculty, but the man 
in the box at the head of the stairs, after a sharp 
glance at me, let mo pass. He was not the fellow 
who had been there on my visit with Archie Roy- 
lanco and yet I had a queer senso of having seen 
his face before. I stepped into the dancing-room 
with its heavy flavour of scent and its infernal dm 
of mountebank music, sat down at a side-table 
and ordered a liqueur. 

There was a difference in tho place, but at first 
I could not put my fii 
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seemed the same ; the only face I knew was hliss 
Victor’s, and that had the same mask-Iilre pallor ; 
she was dancing with a boy, who seemed to be 
trying to talk to her and getting few replies. 
Odell I did not see, nor the Jew with the beard. 
I observed with interest the little casement above 
from which I had looked when I burgled the 
curiosity shop. There were fewer people to-night, 
but apparently the same class. 

Ho, not quite the same class. The women were 
the same, but the men were different. They were 
older and more — ^how shall I put it ? — ^responsible- 
looking, and had not the air of the professional 
dancing partner or the young man on the spree. 
They were heavier footed, too, though good enough 
performers. Somehow I got the notion that most 
of them were not habitues of this kind of place and 
were here with a purpose. 

As soon as this idea dawned on me I began to 
notice other things. There were fewer foreign 
waiters, and their number was steadily decreasing. 
DrinlvS would be ordered and would bo long in 
coming ; a servant, once he left the hall, seemed 
to be unaccountably detained. And then I ob- 
served another thing. There was a face looking 
down from the casement above ; I could see it 
hke a shadow behind the dirty glass. 

Presently Odell appeared, a resplendent figure 
in evening dress, with a diamond solitaire in his 
sliirt and a red silk handlrerchief in his left sleeve. 
He looked massive and formidable, but puffier 
than ever, and his small pig’s eyes were very bright. 
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1 fancied he had been haring a glass or t^ro, just 
enough to excite him. Ho swaggered about among 
the small tables, laming now and then to staro 
at the girl in green, ant! then went out again. I 
looked at my watch, and saw that it was a quarter 
to eleven. 

IMien I lifted my bead Jfary had arrived. No 
more paint and powder and blzarro clothes. She 
was wearing the pale blue gown sho had ivom at 
our Hunt Ball in March, and her hair was dressed 
in the simple way I loved, which showed oil the 
lights and shadows in (ho gold. She came in like 
a young queenreast a swift glance round the room, 
and then, shading her oyes with her Jtand, looked 
up towards the casement. It must haro been a 
signal, for I saw a liand wave. 

As she stood there, reiy still and poised like 
a runner, the music stopped suddenly. The few 
men who were still dancing spoko to their partners 
and moved towards the door. I observed the 
bearded Jew hurry in and look round. A man 
touched him on the arm and drew him away, and 
that was the last I saw of him. 

Suddenly Odcii rcappeawl. Ifo must have had 
some warmng which required instant action. I 
shall never know what it wa.9, but it may have 
announced the round-up, and the course to bo 
followed towards the hostages. Ho signed per- 
emptorily to Jliss Victor and nent forward as if 
to take her arm. “ You gotta come along,” I 
heard, when my eyes were occupied with a now 
hgure. 
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Turpin was there, a pale taut young man with* 
his brows knit, as I remembered them in tight 
comers in France. The green girl had darted to 
Mary’s side, and Turpin strode up to her. 

“ Adela, my dear,” he said, “ I think it is time 
for you to be going home.” 

The next I saw was ^fiss Victor’s hand clutching 
his arm and Odell advancing with a flush on his 
sallow face. 

“ You letta go that goil,” he was saying. “ You 
got no business with her. She’s my goil.” 

Turpin was smiling. “ I think not, my friend.” 
He disengaged Adela’s arm and put her behind 
him, and with a swift step struck Odell a resound- 
ing smack on the cheek with the flat of his hand. 

The man seemed to swell with fury. “ Hell ! ” 
he cried, with a torrent of Bowery oaths, “ My 
smart guy, I’ve got it in my mitt for you. You 
for the sleep pill.” 

I would have given a fortune to he in Turpin’s 
place, for I felt that a scrap was what I needed to 
knit up my ragged nerves. But I couldn’t chip in, 
for this was clearly his special quarrel, and very 
soon I saw that he was not likely to need my help. 

Smiling wickedly, he moved round the pug, who 
had Iris fists up. “ Fiche-moi la -paix” he crooned. 
“ My friend, I am going to massacre you.” 

I stepped towards hlary, for I wanted to get the 
women outside, but she was busy attending 'to 
iMiss Victor, whom the strain of the evening had 
left on the verge of swooning. So I only saw bits 
of the fight. Turpin kept Odell at long range, for 
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in-fighting would have been fatal, and ho tried 
liim with his lightning movements, till tho pro- 
fessional’s bad training told and his wind went. 
When the Frenchman saw his opponent puffing 
and Ills cheeks mottling ho started to sail in. That 
part I witnessed, and I hope that Mary and iliss 
Victor did not understand old Turpin’s language, 
for ho spoke gently to hims elf the whole time, and 
it was tho quintessence of all the esoteric abuse 
that tho French poilu accumulated during the 
four years of war. His tremendous reach gave 
him an advantage, ho was os light on his legs as 
a fencer, and lus arms seemed to shoot out with 
tho force of a steam-hammer.' I realized what I 
had never known before, that his shmness was 
decoptivo. ond that stripped he would be a fine 
figure of sinew and bone. Also I understood that 
a big fellow, however formidable, if he is un- 
trained and a little drunk, will go down before 
speed and quick ^vits and the deftness of youth. 

They fought for just over six minutes. Turpin’s 
deadliest blows were on Odell’s body, but the 
knockout came with one on tho imint of the chin. 
The big man crumpled up in a heap, and tho back 
of his liead banged on the floor. Turpin wrapped 
a wisp of a handkerchief round his knuckles, 
which had. suiTcred from Odell’s solitaire, and 
looked about him. 

“ ^Vhat is to become of this offal ! ” he asked. 

One of tho dancers rephed. “ Wo will look 
after him, sir. Tho whole house is in our hands. 
This man is wanted on a good manv crounds.” 
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I wallced up to the prostrate Odell, and took 
tlie latch-key from his ■waistcoat pocket. Turpin 
and Adela had gone, and Mary stood watcliing me. 
I observed that she was very pale. 

“ I am going to Hill Street,” I said. 

“ I -will come later,” was her answer., “ I hope 
in less than an hour. The key will let yon in. 
There •wiQ be people there to keep the door open 
for me.” 

Her face had the alert and absorbed look that 
old Peter Pienaar’s used to have when he was after 
game. There was no other word spoken between 
us. She entered a big saloon-car wliich was wait- 
ing in the street below, and I wallred to Royston 
Square to find a taxi. It was not yet eleven 
o’clock. 



CHAPTER XIX 


T TTT. OTQiiT or TEE rmsT or jene — i*a.ter 

A LITTLE after eleven that night a late walker 
in Palmyra Square would have Been a phe- 
nomenon Taro in the dingy neighbourhood. A 
largo motor-car drew up at the gate of No. 7, 
where dwelt the teacher of music, who had long 
retired to rest. A woman descended, wearing a 
dark cloak and canying a parcel, and stood for a 
second looking across the road to where the lean 
elms in the centre of the square made a patch of 
shade. She seemed to find there what she ex- 
pected, for she hastened to the gate of No. 4. 
She did not approach the front door, but ran 
down the path to the back where the tradesmen 
called, and as soon as she was out of sight several 
figures emerged from the shadow and moved 
towards the gate. 

Jliss Outhwaite opened to her tap. “ My, but 
you’re late, miss,” she whispered, as the woman 
brushed past her into the dim kitchen. Then she 
gasped, for some transformation had taken place 
in the district-visitor. It was no longer a faded 
spinster that she saw, but a dazzling lady, gor- 
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geously dressed as it seemed to her, and of a re- 
markable beauty. 

“ I’ve brought your hat, Elsie,” she said. “ It’s 
rather a nice one, and I think you’ll like it. ' Now 
go at once and open the front door.” 

‘‘ But Madame . . .” the girl gasped. 

“ Never mind Madame. You are done with 
Sladame. To-morrow you will come and see me 
at this address,” and she gave her a slip of paper. 

“ I will see that you do not suffer. Now hurry, 
my dear.” 

The girl seemed to bo mesmerized, and turned 
to obey. The district-visitor followed her, but 
did not wait in the hall. Instead, she ran lightly 
up the stairs, guiding herself by a small electric 
torch, and when the front door was open andiour 
BUent figures had entered she was nowhere to be 
seen. 

Eor the next quarter of an hour an inquisitive 
passer-by would have noted lights spring out and 
then die away in more than one room of No. 4. 
He might have also heard the sound of low, ex- 
cited speech. At the end of that space of time he 
would have seen the district-visitor descend the 
steps and enter the car which had moved up to 
the gate. She was carrying something in her arms. 

Within, in a back room, a furious woman was , 
struggling with a telephone, from' which she got no 
answer, since the line had been cut. And an old 
woman sat in a chair by the hearth, raving and 
muttering, with a face like death. 
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When I got to Hill Street, I waited till the taxi 
ad driven off before I entered. There was a man 
landing in the porch of the house opposite, and 
3 I waited another passed mo, who nodded. 
‘ Good-evening, Sir Richard," he said, and though 
did not recognize him I knew where ho came 
rom. 3!y epirita were at their lowest ebb, and 
ot oven tho eight of these arrangements could 
Drive them. For I knew that, though wo had 
uccecdcd with Jliss Victor and Mercot, we had 
ailed with tho cose which mattered most. I was 
oing to try to scare Medina or to buy him, and I 
elfc that both purposes were futile, for the awe of 
im was still like a black fog on my soul. 

I let myself in with Odell’s latch-key and left 
lie heavy door ajar. Then I switched on the 
tidfcaso lights and mounted to tho library. I 
eft tho lights burning behind mo, for they would 
H3 needed by those who followed. 

Jledina was stamffng by the 6rcplace, in wliich 
ogs bad been laid ready for a match. As usual, 
10 had only tho ono lamp lit, that on Ms writing- 
able. He had a sb'p of paper m his hand, one of 
ho two wliich had Iain in the top drawer, as I saw 
ly the d.stcs and the ruled linos. I fancy ho had 
jcen otteropting in vain to ring up Palmyra 
>quare. Some acute suspicion had been aroused 
ti him, and he had been trying to take action. 
Jis air of leisure was tho kind which is h.astily 
issumcd ; a minute before I was convinced that 
10 had been furiously busy. 

Thcro was surprise in his face when ho saw mo. 
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“ Hullo ! ” lie said, “ how did you get in ? I 
didn’t hear you ring. I told Odell to go to bed.” 

I was feeling so weak and listless that I wanted 
to sit down, so I dropped into a chair out of the 
circle of the lamp. 

“ Yes,” I said. “ Odell’s in bed all right. I 
let myself in with his key. Tve just seen that 
Bowery tough put to sleep with a crack on the 
chin from Turpin. You know — the Marquis de la 
Tour du Pin.” 

I had a good strategic position, for I could see 
ius face clearly and he could only see the outline 
of mine. 

“ What on earth are you talking about ? ” he said. 

“ Odell has been knocked out. You see; Turpin 
has taken Miss Victor back to her father.” I 
looked at my watch. “ And by this time Lord 
Slercot should be in London — ^unless the Scotch 
express is late.” 

A great tide of disillusion must have swept over 
his mind, but his face gave no sign of it. It had 
grown stern, but as composed as a judge’s. 

“ You’re behaving as if you were mad. What 
has come over you 1 I know nothing of Lord 
Jlercot — you mean the Alcester boy ? Or hliss 
Victor.” 

“ Oh yes, you do,” I said wearily. I did not 
imow where to begin, for I wanted to get him at 
once to the real business. “ It’s a long story. 
Do you want me to tell it when you know it all 
already I ” I believe I yawned, and I felt so tired 
I could hardly put the sentences together. 
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** I insist that you explain this nonsense,” was 
his reply. Ono thing ho must hove realized by 
now, that ho had no power orer me, for his jaw 
wos set and his eyes stem, as i! ho were regarding 
not a satellite, but an enemy and an equal. 

” Well, you and your friends for your own 
purposes took three hostages, and I hare mode it 
my business to free them, I let you beliero that 
your tomfoolery hod mastered mo — your perfonn- 
anco in this room and Newhover and Madame 
Hreda and tho old blind lady and all the rest of it. 
)Vhen you thought I was drogged and demented I 
was specially undo awake. I had to obuso your 
hospitality— rather a dirty game, yon may say, 
hut then I was dealing with a scoundrel. I went 
to Norway when you thought I was in bed at 
Fosse, and I found Mercot, and 1 expect at this 
moment Nowhorcr is feeling rather cheap. . . . 
Miss Victor, too. She wasn’t very difficult, onco 
we hit on tho Fields of Eden. You’re a very 
clever man, Str. Metoa, but you oughtn’t to 
circulate doggerel verses. Take my advice ond 
stick to good poetry.” 

By this time tho situation must have been clear 
to him, but there was not a quiver in that set hard 
face. I take oC roy hat to tho best actor I have 
over met — tho best but one, the German count 
who lies buried at tho farm of GavrcIJe. 

” You’vo gone off your head,” bo said, and his 
quiet considerate voice belied his eyes. 

” Oh no f I rather wish I had. I hato to think 
that there can be so base a thing in the world as 
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you. A man with, thfe brains of a god and living 
only to glut his rotten vanity ! You should be 
scotched like a snake.” 

Eor a moment I had a blessed thought that he 
was about to go for me, for I would have welcomed 
a scrap like nothing else on earth. There may 
have been a flicker of passion, but it was quicldy 
suppressed. His eyes had become grave and 
reproachfrd. 

“ I have been kind to you,” he said, “ and have 
treated you as a friend. This is my reward. The 
most charitable explanation is that your wits are 
unhinged. But you had better leave this house.” 

“ Not before you hear me out. I have some- 
thing to propose, Mr. Medina, You have still a 
third hostage in your hands. We are perfectly 
aware of the syndicate you have been working 
with — ^the Barcelona nut business, and the Jaco- 
bite count, and your friend the Shropshire master- 
of-hounds. Scotland Yard has had its hand over 
the lot for months, and to-night the hand will 
be closed. That shop is shut for good. Now 
listen to me, for I have a proposal to make. You 
have the ambition of the Devil, and have already 
made for yomself a great name. I will do nothing 
to smirch that name. I will swear a solemn oath 
to hold my tongue. I will go away from England, 
if you like. I will bury the memory of the past 
months, and my knowledge will never be used to 
put a spoke in your wheel. Also, since your 
<?3nrdicate is burst up, you will want money. 
Well, I will give you one hundred thousand pounds. 
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And in return for my ailence and my cash I ask 
yon to restore to mo I>arid WarcliJT, safe and sane. 
Sane, I say, for whatever you have made of tlie 
poor little chap you have got to unmake it.” 

1 had made up my mind about this ofTcr os I 
came along in tfao taxi. It was a big sum, but I 
had more money than I needed, ond Blenkiron, 
nho had millions, would lend a hand. 

His face showed no response, no interest, only 
the same stem melancholy regard. 

” Poor devil 1 ’’ ho said. ** Vou'ro madder than 
1 thought,” 

Aly lassitude was disappearing, and I began to 
get angry. 

“ If you do not agree,” I said, ” I will blacken 
your reputation throughout the civilized world. 
Hliat use will England have for a kidnapper and 
a blackmailer and — a — ^a — bogus magician ? ” 

But os I spoke I knew that my threats were 
foolish. Ho smiled, a wise, pitying smile, which 
made mo shiver mth wrath. 

“No, it is you who will appear as the black- 
mailer,” bo said softly. “Consider. You ore 
making Iho most outrageous charges I dorv’t 
quite follow your meaning, but clearly they arc 
outrageous — and what evidence have you to sup- 
port them 1 Your own dreams. Who will believe 
you 1 I have had the good fortune to make matiy 
friends, ond they aro loyal friends.” There was 
a gentle regret in his voice. “ Your story will bo 
laughed to scorn. Of course people will bo sorry 
/or you, for you are popular in o way. They will 
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say that a meritorious soldier, more notable 
perhaps for courage than for brains, has gone 
crazy, and they "will comment on the long-drawn- 
out effects of the War. I must of course protect 
myself. If you blackguard me I will prosecute 
you for slander and get your mental condition 
examined.” 

It was only too true. I had no evidence except 
my own word. I knew that it would be impossible 
to link up Medina with the doings of the syndicate 
— ^he was too clever for that. His blind mother 
would die on the rack before she spoke, and his 
tools could not give him away, because they were 
tools and knew nothing. The world would laugh 
at me if I opened my mouth. At that moment 
I think I had- my first fuU realization of Medina’s 
quality. Here was a man who had just learned 
that his pet schemes were shattered, who had had 
his vanity wounded to the quick by the revelation 
of how I had fooled him, and yet he could play 
what was left of the game with coolness and pre- 
cision. I had struck the largest size of opponent. 

“ What about the hrmdred thousand pounds, 
then ? ” I asked. “ That is my offer for David 
Warchff.” 

“ You are very good,” he said mockingly. “ I 
might feel insulted, if I did not know you were a 
lunatic.” 

I sat there staring at the figure in the glow of 
the one lamp, which seemed to wax more formid- 
able as I looked, and a thousandfold more sinister. 
I saw the hideous roundness of his head, the mer- 
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cilcssncss of his eyes, so that I wondered how I 
had ever thought Mm ha4:vdsomo. But now that 
most of liis game was spoiled ho only seemed the 
greater, the more assured. Wore there no gaps in 
his defences ? He had kinks in him — witness the 
silly rhjTno which had given me the first clue. . . . 
Was there no weakness in that panoply which I 
could use ? Physical fear — physical pain — could 
an}'thing be done with that ? 

I got to my feet with a blind notion of closing 
with him. He divined my intention, for ho showed 
somctluog in his hand which gleamed dully. 
’* Take care," ho said. “ I can defend myself 
against any maniac.'* 

“ Put it away,” I said hopelessly. ” you’re 
safe enough from me. My God, I hope that some- 
where'^thcro is a hell.” I felt os feeble as a babe, 
and all the while the thought of the little boy was 
driving mo mad. 

Suddenly I saw Jredina’s eyes look over my 
shoulder. Some one had come into the room, and 
I turned and found Kliatama. 

Ho was in evening dress, wearing a turban, and 
in the dusk his dark malign face seemed an cm' 
bodied sneer at my helplessness. I did not seo 
how Jfedina took his arrival, for all at once some- 
thing seemed to give in my head. For the Indian 
I felt now none of the awo which I had for the 
otlicr, only a flaming, overpowering hate. That 
this foul tiling out of the East should pursue his 
devilries unchecked seemed to mo beyond bearing. 
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I forgot Medina’s pistol and everything else, and 
went for him like a wild beast. 

He dodged me, and, before I knew, had pulled 
ofi his turban, and tossed it in my face. 

“ Don’t be an old ass, Dick,” he said. 

Panting with fury, I stopped short and stared. 
The voice was Sandy’s, and so was the figure. . , . 
And the face, too, when I came to look into it. 
He had done something with the comers of his 
eyebrows and tinted the lids with kohl, but the 
eyes, which I had never before seen properly 
opened, were those of my friend. 

“ What an artist the world has lost in me J ” he 
laughed, and tried to tidy his disordered hair. 

Then he nodded to Medina. “ We meet again 
sooner than we expected. I missed my train, and 
came to look for Dick. , . . Lay down that pistol, 
please. I happen to be armed too, you see. It’s 
no case for shooting anyhow. Do you mind if I 
smoke 1 ” 

He flung himself into an armchair and lit a 
cigarette. Once more I was conscious of my 
surroundings, for hitherto for all I knew I might 
have been arguing in a desert. My eyes had cleared 
and my brain was beginning to work again. I saw 
the great room with its tiers of books, some glim- 
mering, some dusky Sandy taking his ease in his 
chair and gazing placidly up into Medina’s face; 
Medina with his jaw set but his eyes troubled — 
yes, for the first time I saw flickers of perplexity 
in those eyes. 

“ Dick, I suppose, has been reasoning with you,” 
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Sandy eaid mildly. ** And you haro told him that 
ho was. a madman t Quito right. He is. You 
have pointed out to him that liis fitoiy* rcsta on his 
unsupported evidence, which no one will believo, 
for 1 admit it Is an incredible talo. You havo 
warned him that if ho opens lus mouth you will 
have him shut up os a lunatic. Is that correct, 
Hick ? ^ 

“ Well,'* he continued, looking blandly at 
Jlcdina, “ tliat wa.s a natural view for you to take. 
Only, of course, you made one small error. His 
evidence will not be unsupported.” 

Medina laughed, but there was no cose in his 
laugh. “ aro the other lunatics t ” 

” Myself for one. You havo interested mo for 
quite a long time, Mr. Medina. I will confess that 
one of my reasons for coming homo in March was 
to havo the privilege of your acquaintanco, I 
havo taken a good deal of pains about it. 1 havo 
followed your own lino of studios — indeed, if tbo 
present situation weren’t so hectic, I should liko 
to exchange notes with you os a foUow-inqoirer. 
I hare traced your career in Central Asia and else- 
wbero with some precision. I think I know more 
about you than anybody else in the world.” 

Kfedina made no answer. Tlio tables were turn- 
ing, and his eyes were chained to the slight figure 
in the armchair. 

“All that is very interesting," Sandy went on, 
” but it is not quite germane to the subject before 
us. ICharama, whom wo both remember in Ins 
pride, unfortunately died last year. It was kept 
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very secret for obvious reasons — the goodwill of 
bis business was very valuable and depended upon 
his being alive — and I only heard of it by a lucky 
accident. So I took the liberty of borrowing his 
name, 5'Ir. Medina. As Kharama I was honoured 
with your confidence. Rather a cad’s trick, you 
will say, and I agree, but in an affair like this one 
has no choice of weapons. . . . You did more 
than confide in me. You trusted mo with Jliss 
Victor and the Marquis de la Tour du Pin, when it 
was important that they should be in safe keep- 
ing. ... I have a good deal of evidence to 
support Dick." 

" Moonshine ! ” said Medina. “ Two lunacies 
do not make sense. I deny every detail of your 
rubbish." 

“ Out of the mouth of two or three witnesses,” 
said Sandy pleasantly. “ There is still a third . . . 
Lavater," he cried, “come in ; we’re ready for you." . 

There entered the grey melancholy man, whom 
I had seen on my first visit here, and in the house 
behind Little Fardell Street. I noticed that he 
wallccd straight to Sandy’s chair, and did hot look 
at Medina. 

“ Lavater you know already, I think. He used 
to be a friend of mine, and lately we have re- 
sumed the friendship. He was your disciple for 
some time, but has now relinquished tliat honour. 
Lavater will be able to tell the world a good deal 
about you.” 

Medina’s face had become like a mask, and the 
colour had gone out of it. He may have been a 
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volcano ■vrithin, but outside ho iras cold ice. His 
voice, acid and snccriog, camo out like drops of 
chilly ’[vator. 

“ Tlireo lunatics,” bo said. I deny every trord 
you say. No ono will believe you. It is a con- 
spiracy of madmen.” 

” Let’s talk business anyhow,” said Sandy. 
” The COSO against you is proven to the hilt, but 
let us see how tho world will regard it. The 
strong point on your side is that people don't like 
to confess they have been fools. You have been 
a very popular man, Sir. Medina, and your many 
friends niU be loath to believe that you arc a 
scoundrel. YouVo tho hedge of your reputation 
to protect you. Again, our story is so monstrous 
that tho ordinary Englishman may call It on* 
believable, for wo axo not an imaginative nation. 
Again, wc can get no help from the principal 
suCfcrcrs. SUss Victor and Lord Mercot can tell 
an* ugly story of kidnapping, which may get a 
life-sentence for Odell, and for Newhover if he is 
caught, but which docs not implicate you. That 
u-iil bo a stumbling-block to most juries, who ore 
not as familiar with occult science as you and I. 
. . . Tlicse are your atrong points. But consider 
what we can bring on the other side. You are a 
propagandist of genius, os 1 once told Dick, and 
I can explain just how you have fooled the world 
— ^j'our exploits with Denildn and such-like. Then 
tho tlirco of us can tell a dauming story, and tell it 
from close quarters. It may sound wild, but Dick 
has some reputation for good sense, and a good 
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many people think- that I am not altogether a 
fool. Einally, we have on our side Scotland Yard, 
which is now gathering in your associates, and we 
have behind us Julius Victor, who is not without 
influence. ... I do not say we can send you to 
prison, though I think it likely, but we can throw 
such suspicion on you that for the rest of your 
days you will be a marked man. You will recog- 
nize that for you that means utter failure, for to 
succeed you must swim in the glory of popular 
confidence.” 

I could see that Medina was shaken at last. 
“ You may damage me with your lies,” he said 
slowly, “ but I will be even with you. You will 
find me hard to beat.” 

“ I don’t doubt it,” was Sandy’s answer. “ I 
and my friends do not want victory, we want suc- 
cess. We want David Warclifi.” 

There was no answer, and Sandy went on. 

“ We make you a proposal. The three of us 
will keep what we know to ourselves. ' We will 
pledge ourselves never to breathe a word of i| — 
if you like we will sign a document to say that 
we acknowledge our mistake. So far as we are 
concerned you may go on and become Prime 
Minister of Britain or Archbishop of Canterbury, 
or anything you jolly well like. We don’t exactly 
love you, but we will not interfere with the adora- 
tion of others. I’ll take myself ofi again to the 
East uith Lavator, and Dick will bury himself in 
Oxfordshire mud. And in return we ask that you 
hand over to us David Warchff in his right mind.” 
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There was no answer. 

Tlicn Sandy made a mistake in tactics. “ 1 
bcliere you arc attached to your mother ” he said. 
“ 11 yoa accept oor offer she wiJI bo safe from 
annoyance. Otherwise — well, she Is an important 
witness," 

The man's pride was slung to the quick. His 
mother must hare been for him an inner sanctuary, 
a thing apart from and holier than his fiercest 
ambitions, the rcry core and shrine of his monstrous 
ranity. That she should be used as a bargaining 
counter stirred something deep and primeral in 
him, something— let me say it — Wgher and better 
than I had Imagined. A new and a human fury 
homed the mssk off him like tissue paper. 

" Von fools I " he cried, and Iiis roicc was harsh 
with rage. " You perfect fools? You will sweat 
blood for that insult.” 

"It’s a fair offer,” said Sandy, nercr moving a 
muscle. " Do I understand that you refuse ? ” 

Medixxa stood on the hearth-rug like an animal 
at bay, and upon my soul I couldn’t but admire 
him. The flame in his face would hare scorched 
most people into abject fear. 

" Go to hell, the pack of you ! Out of this 
house ! You will never hear a word from me till 
you arc bleating for mercy. Get out . . 

His eyes must hare been dimmed by his rage, 
for ho did not see 3l3ry enter. She had advanced 
right up to £andi'’9 chair before even I noticed 
her. She was canjung something in her arms, 
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Bomefcliing which, she held close as a mother holds 
a cliild. 

It was the queer little girl from the house in 
Palmyra Square. Her hair had grown longer and 
fell in wisps over her brow and her pale tear- 
stained cheeks. A most piteous little object she 
was, with dull blind eyes, which seemed to struggle 
with perpetual terror. She still wore the absurd 
linen smock, her skinny little legs and arms were 
bare, and her thin fingers clutched at Mary’s gown. 

Then Sledina saw her, and Sandy ceased to 
exist for him. He stared for a second uncom- 
prehendingly, till the passion in his face turned to 
alarm. “ What have you done with her ? ” he 
barked, and flung himself forward. 

I thought he was going to attack Mary, so I 
tripped him up. He sprawled on the floor, and 
since he seemed to have lost all command of him- 
self I reckoned that I had better keep him there. 
I looked towards Mary, who nodded. “ Please 
tie him up,” she said, and passed me the turban 
cloth of the late IHiarama. 

He fought like a tiger, but Lavater and I with 
a little help from Sandy managed to truss him 
fairty tight, supplementing the turban with one 
of the curtain cords. We laid him in an arm- 
chair. 

“ What have you done with her ? ” he kept on, 
screwing lus head round to look at Mary. 

I could not understand his maniacal concern for 
the little girl, tiU Mary answered, and I saw what 
he meant by " her.” 
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“Ko ono has touched yonr mother. She is in 
the house in Palmyra Sqoaro.” 

Then Jiao* down very gently in 

the chair where Sandy had been sitting, and stood 
erect before Medina. 

“I want you to bring back this little boy’s 
mind," she said. 

I suppose I shoold hare been astonished, but I 
wasn’t — at least, not at her words, though I had 
not had an inkUng beforehand of the truth. AH 
the astonishment I was capable of .was reserved 
for JIfljy. She stood there looking down on the 
bound man, her face very pale, her eyes quite 
gesUe, her lips parted as U in expectation. And 
there was something about her so formidable, so 
implacable, that the other three of us fell into the 
background. Her presence dominated everything, 
and the very grace of her body and the mild sad- 
ness of her ej'cs seemed to make her the more 
terrifying. I know now bow Joan of Arc must 
have looked wh<in she led her troops into 
battle. 

" Do you hear me 1 ” she repeated- " You 
took away his soul and you con give it back again. 
That U all I ask of yon." 

He choked before ho replied. RTtat boy ? I 
tell you I know nothing. You are all mad." 

"I mean David Worcliff. The others arc free 
now, and he must be free to-ntght. Free, and in 
hisrightmind.aswhcnyottcamedhimoff. Sorely 
you understand.’’ 

There was no answer. 
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“That is all I ask. It is suck a little thing-. 
Then we -will go away.” 

I broke in. “ Our offer holds. Do as she 
asks, and we will never open our mouths about 
to-night’s work.” 

He was not listening to me, nor was she. It 
was a duel between the two of them, and as she 
looked at Hm, his face seemed to grow more dogged 
and stone-like. If ever he- had felt hatred it was 
for this. woman, for it was a conflict between two 
opposite poles of life, two worlds eternally at war. 

“ I tell 3’-ou I know nothing of the brat . . .” 

She stopped him -with lifted hand. “ Oh, do 
not let us waste time, please. It is far too late 
for arguing. If you do what I ask we will go 
away, and you will never he troubled with us 
again, I promise — we all promise. If you do not, 
of course we must ruin you.” 

I think it was the confidence in her tone which 
stung him. 

“ I refuse,” he almost screkmed. “ I do not 
know what you mean ... I defy you. . . . You 
can proclaim your lies to the world. . . .You will 
not crush me. I am too strong for you.” 

There was no mistaking the finality of that 
defiance. I thought it put the Ud on everything. 
We could blast the fellow’s reputation, no doubt, 
and win victory ; but we had failed, for we were 
left with that poor little mindless waif. 

Mary’s face did not change. 

“ If you refuse, I must try another way ; ” her 
voice was as gentle as a mother’s, “ I must give 
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David Warcliff back to his father. . . . Dick” — 
she turned to in(>— ” Trill you light the firo t ” 

I obeyed, not knotring Tvbat she tneant, and in 
a minute the drj* fagots Tvero roaring up tho 
cliirancy, lighting up our five faces and tho mazed 
cliild in tho chair, 

** You have destroyed a soul,” she said, '* and 
yon refuso to repair tho wrong. I am going to 
destroy your body, and nothing Trill ever repair it.” 

Then 1 saTv her meaning, and both Sandy and 
I cried out. Neither of us had led tho kind of 
life Tvhich makes a man squeamish, hut this tvos 
too much for us. But our protests died balf-bom, 
after one glance at Jfary’a face. She was my own 
wedded Tvifo, but in that moment 1 could no more 
havo opposed her than could tho poor bemused 
cliild. Her spirit seemed to transcend us all and 
radiate an inoxorabla command. She stood easily 
and gracefully, a Gguro of motherhood and pity 
rather than of awe. But nil the same I did not 
recognize her ; it was a stranger that stood there, 
a stem goddess that Triclded tho lightnings. 
Beyond doubt she meant every u'ord she said, 
and her quiet voice seemed to dehver judgment as 
aloof and impersonal as Fato. I could see creep- 
ing over Medina’s suUcnncss tho shadoTV of terror. 

” You aro a desperate man,” sho tvos saying. 
” But I am far more desperate. There is nothing 
on earth that can stand betneen mo and tho 
saving of this cliild. You know that, don’t you ? 
A body for a eoul — a soul for a body— -Tvliich shall 
it bo t ” 
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The light was reflected from the steel fire-irons, 
and Medina saw it and shivered. 

“ You may live a long time, but you -will have 
to live in seclusion. No woman will ever cast 
eyes on you except to shudder. People will point 
at you and say ‘There goes the man who was 
maimed by a woman — because of the soul of a 
child.’ You will carry your story written on your 
face for the world to read and laugh and revile.” 

She had got at the central nerve of his vanity, 
for I think that he was ambitious less of achieve- 
ment than of the personal glory that attends it. 
I dared not look at her, but I could look at him, 
and I saw all the passions of hell chase each other 
over his face. He tried to speak, but only choked. 
He seemed to bend his whole soul to look at her, 
and to shiver at what he saw. 

She turned her head to glance at the clock on 
the mantelpiece. 

“ You must decide before the quarter strikes,” 
she said. “ After that there will be no place for 
repentance. A body for a soul — a soul for a body.” 

Then from her black silk reticule she took a 
little oddly-shaped green bottle. She held it in 
her hand as if it had been a jewel, and I gulped 
in horror. 

“ This is the elixic of death — of death in life, 
l^Ir. Medina. It makes comeliness a mockery. 
It vill burn flesh and bone into shapes of hideous- 
ness, but it does not Idll. Oh no — ^it does not kill. 
A body for a soul— a soul for a body ” 

It was that, I think, which finished him. The 
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thircfcJd chirrs- vHcE anayisjftd tbc <jr:&r;c? hid 
Iwgnn vhf a oat c? his dn* threat eaaj? a scaa-d hV? 
a clccHcj hea’is “1 icrw.*’ a Tci^^ ca\\4cci. 
sceraiag to ccats- ircrs viicaS, set qafcr arrd far 
away it was. 

“Thaak txja,” she saiJ, as i! sorac coe had 
opened a doer fer her. “ Dith. tri3 yon pJ?as»? 
make hir, Medina moro oerriertabif. . . 

The fire was net replenished, so the qnici- 
burning facets soon died conrj. Again tie tcvoa 
was shadowy, eacepl for the dngJs iastp that 
glowed behind Medina's fcoai 

I cannot describe that last sccne^ for 1 do not 
think car sight was c!ear, and I knew that cy head 
was spinning. The child sat ca Jlarr's lap, with 
its eyw held by the |iaw cf light. “Ton are 
Gerda , . . yoa are sieepy . . . cow yea sleep” 
— I did cot heed the patter, fer I was trying to 
think of homely things whiah wx-ald keep ny wits 
anchored. I thormht chieny cf Peter John- 

Sandy was cronrhed cn a stool by the hearth. 
I noticed that he had his hands on his knees, and 
that from one cf them pentreded something round 
and dark, tke the point cf » pistol larceL He was 
taking no chances, but the tras folly, for we 
were in the presence <d far mere potest weapons. 
XeTer since the nxnfd began was there » scene 
of such utter hssuHatica. I shivered at the 
indecency of it, performed his sinister 

ritual, but ca us spectators it had no more effect 
than a charade. Matr cspeciaHv sat wa . 
it with the detachment with whidi one-w»teIw ■ 
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kindergarten play. The man had suddenly become 
a mountebank under those fearless eyes. 

The voices droned on, the man asking questions, 
the child answering in a weak unnatural voice. 
“ You are David Warcliff . . . you lost your way 
coining from school . . . you have been ill and 
have forgotten. . . . You are better now . . . you 
remember Haverham and the redshanks down by 
the river. . . . You are sleepy ... I think you 
would like to sleep again.” 

Medina spoke. “ You can wake him now. Do 
it carefully.” 

I got uii and switched on the rest of the lights. 
The cluld was peacefully asleep in- Mary’s arms, 
and she bent and kissed him, ” Speak to him, 
Dick,” she said, 

“ Davie,” I said loudly. ” Davie, it’s about 
time for us to get home.” 

He opened his eyes and sat up. When he 
found himself on Mary’s knee, he began to clamber 
down. He was not accustomed to a woman’s lap, 
and felt a little ashamed. 

“ Davie,” I repeated. “ Your father will be 
getting tired waiting for us. Don’t you think we 
should go home ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, and put his hand in mine. 

To my dying day I shall not forget my last • ' 
of that library — the blazing lights which mad',-* 
books, which I had never seen before excerf 
shadow, gleam like a silk tapestry, the woo 
dying on the hearth, and the man sunk in the 
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It may soond odd after all that had happened, 
but my chief feeling wsa pity. Yes, pity I He 
eeemed the lonchcst thing on God’s earth. Yoa 
see he had nerer had any friends except himself, 
and his ombitJons bad made a barrier betu-ecn biw] 
and all iiuraanity. Now that they were gone h© 
was stripped naked, and left cold and shirering 
in the wildcmeas of lus broken dreams. 

Sfary leaned back in the car. 

“I hope I'm not going to faint," she said. 
“ Giro me the green bottle, please." 

“ For Heaven’s sake ! ’’ I cried. 

“ Silly I ” she said. ** It’s only eau-dc-cologne." 

Sho laughed, and the langb seemed to restore 
her a little, though she still looked deadly pale. 
Sho fumbled in her reticule, and drew out a robost 
pair of scissors. 

" I’m going to cut Davie’s hair. I can’t change 
his clothes, bat at any rate I can make his head 
hke a boy’s again, so that his father won’t be 
shocked." 

" Docs he know we arc coming f " 

“ Yes. I telephoned to him after dinner, but 
of course I said Doibing about Dario." 

She clipped assiduously, and by the time we 
camo to the Pimlico square where Sir Arthur 
Warcliff lived she had got rid of the long locks, and 
the head was now that of a pallid and thin but 
wonderfully composed httlo boy. " Am I going 
back to Dad ? ’’ he had asked, and seemed content. 

■ I refused to go in— I was not fit for any more 
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shocks — so I sat in the car while Mary and Davi 
entered the little house. In about three minute 
hlary returned. She was crying, and yet smilin 
too. 

“ I made Davie wait in the hall, and went int 
Sir Arthur’s study alone. He looked ill — and ol 
so old and worn. I said : ‘ I have brough 

Davie. Never mind his clothes. He’s all right ! 
Then I fetehed him in. Oh, Dick, it was a miracle 
That old darling seemed to come back to life. . . 
The two didn’t run into each other’s arms . . 
they shook hands . . . and the little boy bowei 
his head and Sir Arthur kissed the top of it, an( 
said ‘ Dear Mouse-head, you’ve come back b 
me.’ . . ., And then I slipped away.” 


CHAPTER XX 


MACnBAT 


A WEEK later, after mach consultation with 
Sandy, I wrote Medina a letter. The papers 
said ho had gone abroad for a short rest, and I 
could imagine the kind of mental purgatory he 
was enduring in some Mediterranean bay. We 
}iad made up our mind to be content with success. 
Victory meant a long campaign in the courts and 
the preas, in which no doubt wo should hare won, 
but for which 1 at any rate had no stomach. The 
whole business was a nightmare which I longed 
to shut the door on ; we had drawn his fangs, and 
for all I cared ho might go on with his politics 
and dazzle the world with his giifs, prorided he 
kept his hands out of crime. I wrote and told 
him that ; told him that the three people who 
knew everything would bold their tongues, but 
that they reserved the right to speak if he ever 
showed any sign of running crooked. I had no 
reply and did not expect one. I had lost all my 
hate for the man, and, so strangely are we made, 
what I mostly felt was compassion. We are all, 
even the best of ns, egotists and 
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without a little comfortable make-believe to clothe 
us we should freeze in the outer winds. I shuddered 
when I thought of the poor devil with his palace 
of cards about his ears and his naked soul. I felt 
that further triumph would be an offence against 
humanity. 

He must have got my message, for in Jrdy he 
was back at his work, and made a speech at a big 
political demonstration which was highly com- 
mended in the papers. Whether he went about in 
society I do not know, for Sandy was in Scotland 
and I was at Eosse, and not inclined to leave it. 
. . . Meantime Macgillivray’s business was going 
on, and the press was full of strange cases,^ which 
no one seemed to think of connecting. I gathered 
from MacgiUivray that though the syndicate was 
smashed to little bits he had failed to make the 
complete bag of malefactors that he had hoped. 
In England there were three big financial exposures 
followed by long sentences ; in Paris there was a 
first-rate political scandal and a crop of con- 
victions ; a labour agitator and a copper magnate 
in the hliddle West went to gaol for Iffe, and there 
was the famous rounding-up of the murder gang in 
Turin. But ]MacgilUvray and liis colleagues, like 
me, had success rather than victory ; indeed in tliis 
world I don’t tliinli you can get both at once — 
you must make your choice. 

We saw Mercot at the “ House ” Ball at Oxford, 
none the worse for his adventures, but rather the 
better, for he was a man now and not a light- 
witted boy. Early in July Mary and I went to 
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Paris foe Adda Victor’s wedding, the most gorgeous 
show I have ever witnessed, when I had tho privilege 
of kissing tho bride and being kissed by tho bride- 
groom. Sir Arthur WarclifF brought David to pay 
us a visit at Fosse, where the boy Bahed from dawn 
to dusk, and began to get some Besh on his bones. 
Archie Roylance arrived, and the pair took such o 
fancy to each other that the three of them went 
oif to Norway to have a look at tho birds on 
Flackftholm. 

I was busy during those weeks making up arrears 
of time at Fosse, for my long absence had put out 
tiio whole summer programme. One day, aa I was 
down in the Home Meadow, planning a new outlet 
for one of the ponds, Sandy turned up, announcing 
that he must have a talk with me and could only 
spare twenty minutes. 

“ ^Vhen does your tenancy of Macliray begin 1 ” 
he asked. 

“ I have got it now— ever since April. The sea- 
trout come early there.” 

” And you can go up whenever you like 1 " 

” Yes. Wo propose storting about the 6th of 
August.” 

“ Take my advice and start at once,” he said. 

I asked why, though I guessed his reason. 

" Because I’m not very happy about you here. 
You’ve insulted to the morrow the vainest and 
one of tlic cleverest men in the world. Don’t 
imagine he’ll take it lying down. You may be 
sure ho is spending sleepless nights planning how 
he is to get even with yoa. It’s yon he is chiefly 
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tMnldng about. Me he regards as a rival in. the 
same line of business — ^ho’d love to break me, but 
he’ll trust to luck for the chance turning up. 
Lavater has been his slave and has escaped — ^but 
at any rate he once acknowledged his power. 
Tow have fooled him from start to finish and left 
his vanity one raw throbbing sore. He won’t be 
at ease till ho has had his revenge on you — on 
you and your wife.” 

“ Peter John ! ” I exclaimed. 

He shook his head. “ No, I don’t think so. 
He won’t try that line again — at any rate not yet 
awhile. But he would be much happier, Dick, if 
you were dead.” 

The thought had been in my own mind for 
weeks, and had made me pretty uncomfortable. 
It is not pleasant to wallc in peril of your life,/ 
and move about in constant expectation of your 
decease. I had considered the thing very care- 
fullj', and had come to the conclusion that I could 
do nothing but try to forget the risk. If I ever 
allowed myself to think about it, my whole exist- 
ence would be poisoned. It was a most unpleasant 
affair, but after all the world is full of hazards. I 
told Sandy that. 

” I’m quite aware of the danger,” I said. ” I 
always reckoned that as part of the price I had to 
pay for succeeding. But I’m hanged if I’m going 
to allow the fellow to score off me to the extent of 
disarranging mj'' life.” 

“ You’ve plenty of fortitude, old fellow,” said 
Sandy, “ but you owe a duty to your family and 
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yoor friends. Of coarse you might get police 
protection from Mae^livrfly, but that would be 
an infernal nuisance for you, and, besides, what 
kind of police protection would arail against an 
enemy as subtle as Medina f . . . Xo, I want you 
to go away. I u-ant you to go to Machray now, 
and stay there till the end of October.” 

. “ What good would that do ? Ho can follow 

mo there, if ho wants to, and anyhow tho whole 
thing would begin again when I came back.” 

” I’m not 80 sure,” ho said. ” In three months’ 
time his wounded vanity may hare healed. It’s 
no part of his general game to have a vendetta 
with you, and only a passion of injured pride would 
drive him to it. Presently that most die down, 
and ho will see his real interest. Then as for 
Machray — why, a Scotch deer-forest is the best 
sanctuary on earth. Nobody can come up that 
long glen without your hearing about it, and no- 
body can move on the hills without half a dozen 
argus-cyed stalkers and gillies following him. 
They’re the nglit sort of police protection. I want 
you for all our sakes to go to Machray at once.” 

** It looks lilie funking,” I objected. 

” Don’t be on old oss. Is there any man alive, 
who is not a raving maniac, likely to doubt your 
courage I You know perfectly well that it is 
sometimes a brave man’s duty to run away.” 

I thought for a bit. ** I don’t think he’ll hire 
ruffians to murder me,” I said. 

” Why ? ” 

** Because he challenged me to a duet Pro- 
_ 
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posed a place in the Pyrenees and offered to let 
me choose both seconds.” 

“ What did yon reply 1 ” 

“ I -nired, ‘ Try not to be a fool.’ It looks as 
if he wanted to keep the job of doing me in for 
himself.” 

“ Very iilvcly, and that doesn’t mend matters. 
I’d rather face half a dozen cut-throats than 
hledina. What you teU me strengthens my 
argument.” 

I was bound to admit that Sandy talked sense, 
and after he had gone I thought the matter out 
and decided to take his adviee. Somehow the 
fact that he should have put my suspicions into 
words made them more formidable, and I knew 
again the odious feeling of the hunted. It was 
hardly fear, for I think that, if necessary, I could 
have stayed on at Fosse and gone about my busi- 
ness with a stiff lip. But all the peace of ' the 
place had been spoiled. If a bullet might at any 
moment come from a covert — ^that was the cxmde 
way I envisaged the risk — then good-bye to the 
charm of my summer meadows. 

The upshot was that I warned Tom Greenslade 
to be ready to take his holiday, and by the 20th 
of July he and I and Mary and Peter John were 
settled in a little whitewashed lodge tucked into 
the fold of a birch-clad hill, and looking alternately 
at a shrunken river and a cloudless sky, while we 
prayed for rain. 

Machray in calm weather is the most solitary 
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place on earth, lonelier and quieter even than a 
Boer farm lost in some hollow of the veld. The 
mountains rise so Bhccr and Iiigh that it seems 
that only a hird could escape, and the road from 
the sca-loch ten miles away is only a strip of 
heather-grown sand which looks as if it would end 
a mile off at the feet of each steep hill-shouIdcr. 
But when the gales come, and the rain is lashing 
the roof, and the river swirls at the garden-edge, 
and the birches and rowans arc tossing, then a 
thousand voices talk, and one lives in a world so 
loud that one's care are deafened and one's voice 
acquires a sharp pitch of protest fronf shouting 
against the storm. 

Wo had few gales, and the last week of July 
was a very fair imitarion of the Tropics The 
hills were cloaked in a heat haze, the AiciU river 
was a chain of translucent pools with a few redden- 
ing salmon below tho ledges, the bums were thin 
trickles, tho sun drew hot scents out of the heather 
and bog-myrtlo, and movement was a weariness 
to man and beast. That was for the daytime ; 
but every evening about five o'clock there would 
come a light wind from the west, which scattered 
tho hazo, and left a land smaaming in cool amber 
light. Then JIacy and Tom Grccnslade and I 
would take to the hdls, and return well on for 
midnight to a vast and shameless supper. Some- 
times in the hot noontides I went alone, with old 
Angus the head stalker, and long before tho season 
began I had got a pretty close knowledge of the.^ 
forest. 
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The reader must bear with me while I explain 
the lie of the land.. The twenty thousand acres 
of Machray extend on both sides of the Aicill glen, 
but principally to the south. West lies the Mach- 
ray sea-loch, where the hills are low and green 
and mostly sheep-ground. East, up to the river- 
head, is Glenaicill Eorest, the lodge of which is 
beyond the watershed on the shore of another 
sea-loch, and on our side of the divide there is 
only a stallcer’s cottage. Glenaicill is an enormous 
place, far too big to be a single forest. It had 
been leased for years by Lord Glenfinnan, an 
uncle of Archie Roylance, but he was a frail old 
gentleman of over seventy who could only get a 
stag when they came down to the low ground in 
October. The result was that the place was 
ridiculously undershot, and all the western end, 
which adjoined Machray, was virtually a sanctuary. 
It was a confounded nuisance, for it made it 
impossible to stalk orir northern beat except in a 
south-west wind, unless you wanted to shift the 
deer on to Glenaicill, and that beat had all our 
best grazing and seemed to attract all our best 
heads. 

Haripol Forest to the south was not so large, 
but I should thinlc it was the roughest ground in 
Scotland. ^Machray had good beats south of the 
Aicill right up to the watershed, and two noble 
corrics, the Corrie-na-Sidlio and the Corrio Easain. 
Beyond the watershed was the glen of the 
Reascuill, both sides of which were Haripol 
ground. The Machray heights were all over the 
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3,000 {eat, bat rounded and fairly easy going, but 
the Haripol peaks beyond the stream were des- 
porato rock mountains — Stob Ban, Stob Coiro 
Easain, Sgurr Mor — comprising some of the most 
difficult climbing in the British Isles. Tlio biggest 
and hardest top ol all was at the head of tlio 
Eeascuill — Sgurr Dearg, with its two pinnacle 
ridges, its tlirce prongs, and the awesome preci- 
pice of its eastern face, Macbray marched with 
Haripol on its summit, but it wasn't often that 
any of our stalkers went that way. AH that 
upper part of the Reascuili was a series of cliffs 
and cha.sjns, and the red deer-— who is no rock- 
obmber-- rarely ventured there. For the rest 
these four southern beats of ours were as delightful 
hunting-ground as I have ever seen, and the ladies 
could follow a good deal of the stalking by means 
of a big telescope in the library window of the 
Lodge. Macliray was a young man’s forest, for 
the hills rose steep almost from the sca'lcvcl, and 
you might have to go up and down 3,000 feet 
several times in a day. But Haripol — at least 
the north and east parts of it — was fit only for 
athletes, and it seemed to be its fate to fall to 
tenants who were utterly incapable of doing it 
justice. In recent years it had been leased succcs- 
fiively to an elderly distiller, a young racing ne’er- 
do-weel who drank, and a plump American rail- 
way long. It was now in the hands of a certain 
middle-aged Midland manufacturer, Lord Clay- 
body, who had won an easy fortune and an easier 
peerage during the War. SaI. »i/> Trin ” 
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Angus said. “He \dll never get up a hundred 
feet of Haripol -without being Idhed.” So I found 
myself, to my disgust, afflicted vith another un- 
authorized sanctuary. 

Angus -was very solemn about it. He rras a 
lean anxious man, just over fifty, -with a face not 
unlilie a stag’s, amazingly fast on the hills, a 
finished cragsman, and -with all the Highlander’s 
subtle courtesy. Kennedy, the second stalker, 
was of Lo-wland stock ; his father had come to 
the Horth from Galloway in the days of the boom 
in sheep, and had remained as a keeper when 
sheep prices fell. He was a sturdy young fellow, 
apt to suffer on steep slopes on a warm day, but 
strong as an os and with a better head than 
Angus for thinking out problems of weather and 
wind. Though he had the Gaelic, he was a true 
Lowlander, plain-spoken and imperturbable. It 
was a contrast of new and old, for Kermedy had 
served in the War, and learned many things 
beyond the other’s ken. He knew, for example, 
how to direct your eye to the point he wanted, 
and would give intelligent directions hlie a battery 
observer, whereas with Angus it was always 
“ D’ye see yon stone ? Ay, but d’ye see another 
stone 1 ” — and so forth. Kennedy, when we sat 
down to rest, would smoke a cigarette in a holder, 
while Angus lit the dottle in a foul old pipe. 

In the first fortnight of August we had alternate 
days of rain, real drenching torrents, and the Aicill 
rose and let the fish up from the sea. There were 
few sea-trout that year, but there was a glorious 
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nm of salmon. Grecnalade killed his first and 
by the end of a week had ft bag of twelve, while 
Mary, with the luck which seems to attend casual 
lady anglers, had four in one day to her own rod. 
Tliose were pleasant days, though there were mild 
damp afternoons when the midges were worse 
than tropical mosquitoes. I liked it best when a 
breeze rose and the sun was hot and we had all 
.our meals by the waterside. Once at luncheon we 
took with us an iron pot, made a fire, and boiled 
a fresh-killed salmon “ in his broo ” — a device I 
recommend to any one who wants the full flavour 
of that noble fish. 

ArcUo Roylance arrived on August ICth, full 
of the lust of hunting. He reported that they bad 
seen nothing remarkable in the way of birds at 
Plocksbolm, but that David Warcliif had had 
great sport with the sea-trout. “There’s a good 
I boy for you,” he declared. “ First-class Uttle 
sportsman, end to see him and his father together 
made mo want to get wedded straight off. I 
thought him a bit hipped at Fosse, but the North 
Sea put lum right, and I left him os jolly os a grig. 
By the way, what was the matter with him in the 
summer ? 1 gathered that ho had been seedy or 
something, and the old man can’t let film out of 
his sight. . . . Let’s get in Angus, and talk deer.” 

Angus was ready to talk deer till all hours. I 
had flsed the 2Ist for the start of the season, 
though the beasts were in such forward condition 
that wo might have begun four days earlier. 
Angus reported that he had already seen soy 
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stags clear of velvet. But he vras inclined to be 
doleful about our neighbours. 

“ My uncle Alexander is past prayin’ for,” said 
Archie. “ He lives for that forest of his, and he 
won’t have me there early in the season, for ho 
says I have no judgment about beasts and won’t 
listen to the stalliers. In October, you see, he 
has me under his own eye. He refuses to let a 
stag be killed unless it’s a hummel or a diseased 
ancient. Result is, the place is crawlin’ with fine 
stags that have begun to go back and won’t 
perish till they’re fairly moulderin’. Poor notion 
of a stud has my uncle Alexander. . . . What 
about Haripol ? Who has it this year ? ” 

When he heard he exclaimed delightedly. “I 
know old Claybody. Rather a good old fellow in 
his way, and uncommon free-handed. Rum old 
bird, too ! He once introduced his son to me 
as ‘The Honourable Johnson Claybody.’ Eairly 
wallows in liis peerage. You know he wanted to 
take the title of Lord Oxford, because he had a 
boy goin’ up to Magdalen, but even the Heralds’ 
College jibbed at that. But he’ll never get up 
those Haripol hills. He’s a little fat puffin’ old 
man. I’m not very spry on my legs now, but 
compared to Claybody I’m a gazelle.” 

‘‘ He’ll maybe have veesitors,” said Angus. 

” You bet he will. He’ll have the Lodge stuffed 
with young men, for there are various Honourable 
Claybody daughters. Don’t fancy they’ll be much 
good on the hill, though.” 

‘‘They will not be good, Sir Archibald,” said 
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the melancholy Angna. “Thero rrill have been 
Bomc of them, on the hill already. They will b© 
no better than towrists.” 

“TonTista,” 1 should explain, were the pokon 
in Angus’s cup. By that name he meant people 
who trespassed on a deer-forest during, or shortly 
before, the stalldng season, and had not the good 
manners to give him notice and ash liis consent. 
Ho distinguished them sharply from what he 
called muntanecra,” a class which he respected, 
for tlicy were modest and civil folic who came 
usually with ropes and ico axes earlj’ in the spring, 
and were accustomed to feast of! Angus’s ham and 
eggs and thaw their frozen limbs by Angus’s fire. 
If they came at other seasons it was after discuss- 
ing their routes with Angus. They went where no 
deer could travel, and spent their time, as he said, 
“shamming themselves into shimneys.” But the 
“ tornist “ was blatant and foolish and abundantly 
discourteous. Ho tramped, generally in a noisy 
party, over dccr-ground, and, if remonstrated 
with, became truculent. A single member of the 
species could wreck tho stalking on a beat for 
several days. *' The next I see on Jlachray,” said 
Angus, " I will bo rolling down a big stone on 
him.” Some of the Honpol guests, it appeared, 
were of this malign breed, and had been wandering 
thoughtlessly over tho forest, thereby wrecking 
their own sport — and mine. 

“ They will have Alan Macnicora heart broke,” 
ho concluded. “And Alan was saying to me tlia 
they was afful bad shots They u’as shooting 
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a big stono and missing it. And they will have 
little ponies to ride on up to the tops, for the 
creatures is no use at walking. I hope they will 
fall down and break their necks.’* 

“They can’t all be bad shots,” said Archie. 
“By the way, Dick, I forgot to tell you. You 
know Medina, Dominick Medina ? You once told 
me you knew him. Well, I met him on the 
steamer, and he said he was going to put in a 
week with old Claybody.” 

That piece of news took the light out of the day 
for me. If Medina was at Haripol it was most 
certainly with a purpose. I had thought little 
about the matter since I arrived at Machray, for 
the place had an atmosphere of impregnable seclu- 
sion, and I seemed to have shut a door on my 
recent life. I had fallen into a mood of content 
and whole-hearted absorption in the ritual of wild 
sport. But now my comfort vanished. I looked 
up at the grim wall of lulls towards Haripol and 
wondered what mischief was hatching behind it. 

I warned Angus and Kennedy and the giUies to 
keep a good look-out for trespassers. Whenever 
one was seen, they were to get their glasses on him 
and follow him and report his appearance and 
doings to me. Then I went out alone to shoot a 
brace of grouse for the pot, and considered the 
whole matter very carefully. I had an instinct 
that SIcdina had come to these parts to have a 
reckoning with me, and I was determined not to 
sliirk it. I could not go on living under such a 
menace ; I must face it and reach a settlement. 
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To Ifary, of course, I would say nothing, and I 
en«^ no use in telling either Archie or Grecnslade. 
It was, metaphorically, and perhaps literally, my 
own funeral. But next morning I did not go fish- 
ing. Instead, I stayed at homo and wrote out a 
full account of the whole affair up to Mcciina’s 
appearance ot Haripol, and I set down baldly 
what I believed to be his purpose. Tiiis was in 
case I went out one day and did not return. 
When I finished it, I put tho document in my 
dispatch-box, and felt easier, as a man feels when 
ho has made his will. I only hoped the time of 
waiting would not be prolonged. 

Tho 21 bI was a glorious blue day, with a morning 
haze wJuch promised heat. What wind there was 
came from tho south-east, so I sent Archie out on 
tho Corrio Easain beat, and went myself, with one 
gillie, to Clacb GIos, which is the western peak on 
tho north bank of tho AiciK. I made a practice 
of doing my own stalking, and by this time I knew 
tho ground well enough to do it safely. I saw 
two shootable stags, and managed to get within 
range of one of them, but spared him for ^ho good 
of tho forest, os ho was a young beast whose head 
would improve. I had a happy and peaceful daj’, 
and found to my relief that 1 wasn't worrying 
about tho future. The clear air and the great 
spaces seemed to have given mo the placid fatalism 
of an Arab. 

When I returned I was greeted by Jlary with 
the nows that Archie had got a stag, and that 
she had followed most of his stalk through t ig 
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telescope. Archie himself arrived just before 
dinner, very cheerful and loquacious. He fdund 
that liis game leg made him slow, but he declared 
that he was not in the least tired. At dinner we 
had to listen to every detail of his day, and we 
had a sweep on the beast’s weight, which Mary 
won. Afterwards in the smoldng-room he told me 
more. j, 

“ Those infernal tailors from Haripol were out 
to-day. Pretty wild shots they must be. When 
we were lunchin’ a spent bullet whistled over our 
heads — a long way off, to be sure, but I call it 
uncommon had form. You should have heard 
Angus curse in Gaelic. Loolc here. Hick, I’ve a 
good mind to drop a line to old Claybody and ask 
him to caution his people. The odds are a million 
to one, of cotirse, against their doin’ any harm, 
but there’s always that millionth chance. I had 
a feelin’ to-day as if the War had started over 
again.” 

I replied that if anything of the sort happened 
a second time I would certainly protest, but I pre- 
tended to make light of it, as a thing only possible 
with that particular brand of wind. But I 
realized now what Medina’s plans were. He had 
been tramping about Haripol, getting a notion of 
the lie of the land, and I laiew that he had a big- 
game hunter’s quick eye for country. He had 
fostered the legend of udld shooting among the 
Haripol guests, and probably he made himself the 
wildest of the lot. The bullet which sang over 
Arcliie’s head was a proof, but he waited on the 
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chance of a bullet which would not ims3. If a 
tragedy happened, evciy one would beliere it was 
a pure accident, there would be heart-broken 
apologies, and, though Sandy and one or two 
others would guess the truth, nothing could be 
proved, and in any case it wouldn’t help rnt. . . . 
Of course I could stalk only on the north beats of 
Sfachray, bat tho idea no sooner occurred to me 
than X dismissed it. I must end this hideous 
suspense. *1 must accept hledina's challenge and 
somehow or other reach a settlement. 

When Angus camo in for orders, I told him that 
I was going stalking on tho Corrio-na-Sidhe beat 
the day ofter to-morrow, and I asked him to send 
word privately to Alan Jfacnicol at Haripol, 

“It will bo no use, sir,” ho groaned. “The 
veeaitors will no heed Alan.” 

But I told lum to send word nevertheless. I 
wanted to give Slcdina the chance he sought. It 
was my business to draw his fire. 

Nest day wo slacked and fished. In tho after- 
noon I went a little way up the hill caUed Clach 
Glas, from which I could get a view of the ground 
on tho south side of the Aicill. It was a clear 
quiet day, wth the wind steady in the south-east, 
and promising to continue there. The great green 
hollow of Corrie-na-S/dho was clear in every 
detail ; much of it looked like a tennis-court, but 
I knew that what seemed smooth sward was 
really matted hlaebemes and hidden boulders, and 
that the darker patches ^rere breast-high bracken 
and heather. Conic Easain I could not see, for 
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it was hidden by the long spur of Bheinn Ehada, 
over which peeped the cloven summit of Sgurr 
Dearg. I searched all the groimd with my glasses, 
and picked up several lots of hinds, and a few 
young stags, but there was no sign of human 
activity. There seemed to be a rifle out, however, 
on Glenaicill Forest, for I heard two far-away shots 
towards the north-east. I lay a long time amid 
the fern, with bees humming around me and 
pipits calling, and an occasional buzzard or pere- 
grine hovering in the blue, thinldng precisely the 
same thoughts that I used to have in France the 
day before a big action. It was not exactly 
nervousness that I felt, but a sense that the 
foundations of everytliing had got loose, and that 
the world had become so insecure that I had better 
draw down the blinds on hoping and planning and 
everything, and become a log. I was very clear 
in my mind that next day was going to bring the 
crisis. 

Of course I didn’t want Mary to suspect, but 
I forgot to caution Archie, and that night at 
dinner, as ill-luck would have it, he mentioned 
that Medina was at Haripol. I could see her eyes 
grow troubled, for I expect she had been having 
the same anxiety as myself those past weeks, and 
had been too proud to declare it. As we were 
going to bed she asked me point-blank what it 
meant. “ Nothing in the world,” I said. ” He 
is a great stalker and a friend of the Claybodys. 
I don’t suppose he has the remotest idea that I 
am here. Anyhow that affair is all over. He is 
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not going to cross our path if ho can help it. The 
ODO rnsli in his heart is to avoid ns.” 

She appeared to ho salisficd, but I don’t know 
how much she slept that night. I never woke till 
six o’clock, but when I opened my eyes I felt too 
big a load on my heart to let mo stay in bed, so 
I went down to the Garden Pool and had a swim. 
That invigorated me, and indeed it was not easy 
to bo depressed in that gorgeous morning, with 
the streamers of mist still clinging to the high 
tops, and the whole glen a harmony of singing 
birds and tumbling waters. I noticed that the 
wind, what there was of it, seemed to have shifted 
more to the cast — a very good quarter for the 
Conio>na*Sidhc beat. 

Angus and Kennedy were waiting outside the 
smoking'room, and even the pessimism of the 
head stalker was mellowed by., the weather, “ I 
think," he said slowly, “wo will bo getting a sta-ag. 
There was a big beast on Bhcinn Fhada yesterday 
— Kennedy seen liim — a great beast he was — 
maybe nineteen stone, but Kennedy never right 
seen liis head. . . . Wo’d better be moving on, sir.” 

Sfary whispered in my car. “ There’s no danger, 
Dick 1 Tou’ro sure f ” I have never heard her 
voice more troubled. 

“Not a scrap,” I laughed. “It’s an easy day 
and I ought to be back for tea. You’ll be able to 
follow me all the time through the big telescope.’’ 

Wo fitarted at nine. As I left, I had a picture 
of Greenslado sitting 
fly-casts, and Archie 
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it was hidden by the long spur of Bheinn Ehada, 
over which peeped the cloven summit of Sgurr 
Dearg. I searched all the ground with my glasses, 
and picked up several lots of hinds, and a few 
young stags, but there was no sign of human 
activity. There seemed to be a rifle out, however, 
on GlenaicUl Forest, for I heard two far-away shots 
towards the north-east. I lay a long time amid 
the fern, with bees humming around me and 
pipits calling, and an occasional buzzard or pere- 
grine hovering in the blue, thinldng precisely the 
same thoughts that I used to have in France the 
day before a big action. It was not exactly 
nervousness that I felt, but a sense that the 
foundations of everjdhing had got loose, and that 
the world had become so insecure that I had better 
draw down the blinds on hoping and planning and 
everytlung, and become a log. I was verj*^ clear 
in my mind that next day was going to bring the 
crisis. 

Of course I didn’t want Mary to suspect, but 
I forgot to caution Archie, and that night at 
dinner, as ill-luck would have it, he mentioned 
that Medina was at Haripol. I could see her eyes 
grow troubled, for I expect she had been having 
the same anxiety as myself those past weeks, and 
had been too proud to declare it. As we were 
going to bed she asked me point-blanlc what it 
meant. “ Notliing in the world,” I said. “ He 
is a great stallicr and a friend of the Cla^'bodys. 
I don’t suppose he has the remotest idea that I 
am here. Anyhow that affair is all over. He is 
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not going to cross our jiath if ho can help it. The 
on© wish in bU heart is to avoid us.” ^ 

Sbo appeared to bo satisfied, but I don’t know 
how much bIjo slept that night. I never woke till 
eiz o’clock, but when I opened my eyes I felt too 
hlg ft load on my heart to let xae stay in bed, bo 
I went down to the Garden Pool and had ft swim. 
Tliat inrigonitcd me, and indeed it was not easy 
to bo depressed in that gorgeous morning, with 
the streamers ol mist stiD clin gin g to the high 
tops, and the whole glen a harmony of singing 
birds and tumbling waters. I noti^ that the 
wind, what there was of it, seemed to have shifted 
more to the cast— a very good quarter for the 
Corrie*n&*Sidbe beat. 

Angus and Kennedy were waiting ootaide the 
smoking-room, and even the pesaimitm of the 
bead stalker was mellowed by the weather, “ I 
think,” he said slowly, ” we will be getting a sta-ag. 
Tlicre Was a hig beast on Bheicn Fcada yeaterdAv 
— Kennedy seen him— -a great teart he wa? — 
maybe nineteen stone, hut Kennedy rsver rl^.t 
seen his head. . . . fVe'd better hi tz'jrir^ cts, sir,” 
Maty whispered in my ear. ” Thsre’e £.'> danger. 
Hick I You’re sure 1 ” I tave rerer heard her 
voice more troubled, 

“ Xot a toap." I lac^irf, “ Is'i an K-rr dar 
and I oogit to bt bwi far tea. r«:TbralJeto 

foIJotr me alj the titse tUoirf: ths t’s teftaoe-o - 
TTe rtarted at niao. ii 1 fel,, 1 isA piS,, 
ri Grtesjiade ntti-g ca a wtfc 

Ijy-cart!, and Arciis imoiSttj £5, 
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a three-days-old Times, and Peter John going off 
■with his nurse, and Maiy looking after me with 
a curious, tense gaze. Behind, the smoke of the 
chimneys was rising straight into the still air, and 
the finches were t-wittering among the Priuce 
Charlie roses. The sight gave me a pang. I 
might never enter my little kingdom again. 
Neither wife nor friends could help me : it was 
my O'wn problem, which I must face alone. 

We crossed the bridge, and began to plod up- 
wards through a wood of hazels. In such a 
fashion I entered upon the strangest day of my 
life. 


CHAPTER XXI 

BOW I STALKED WILDER OA31E THAX DEER 


I 

0 A.M. TO 2.15 EJA. 

O BITOUSLY I could make no plan, and I had 
no dear idea in toy bead as to wbat kind of 
ectllemcnt I wanted with Medina. I was certain 
that X should find him eomowhere on the hill, and 
thot, i£ ho got a chance, ho would try to kill me. 
The odds were, of course, against his succeeding 
straight off, but escape was not wbat I sought— 
I must get rid of this menace for ever. I don't 
think that I wanted to kill him* but indeed I never 
tried to analyse my feelings. I was obeying a 
blind instinct, and letting myself drift on the 
tides of fate. 

Corrie-na-Sidhe is an upper com'e, separated 
from the Aicill valley by a curtain, of ro^ Rwd 
scree which I daresay was once the moraine of a 
glacier and down which the Alt-na-Sidhe tumbled 
in a fine chain of cascades. So steep h its hH 
thot no fish can ascend it, so that, while at the 

«IT — 
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foot it is full of sizable trout, in the conie itself 
it holds nothing, as Greenslade reported, but little 
dark iingerlings. It was very warm as we mounted 
the chaos of slabs and boulders, where a very 
sketchy and winding track had been cut for bring- 
ing down the deer. Only the toughest land of 
pony could make that ascent. Though the day 
was young the heat was already great, and the 
glen behind us swam in a glassy sheen. Kennedy, 
as usual, mopped his brow and gnmted, but the 
lean Angus strode ahead as if he were on the 
flat. 

At the edge of the corrie we halted for a spy. 
Deep hollows have a trick of drawing the wind, 
and such faint currents of air as I could detect 
seemed to be coming on our left rear from the 
north-east. Angus was positive, however, that 
though the south had gone out of the wind, it 
was pretty well due east, with no north in it, and 
maintained that when wo were fai-ther up the 
corrie we would have it fair on our left cheek. 
We were not long in finding beasts. There was a 
big drove of hinds on the right banlr of the bum, 
and another lot, with a few small stags, on the 
left banlv, well up on the face of Bheinn Fhada. 
But there was nothing shootable there. 

“ The big stags udll be all on the high tops,” 
said Angus. “ We must be getting up to the 
burnljcad.” 

It was easier said than done, for there were 
the hinds to be circumvented, so we had to make 
a long circuit far up the hill called Cionlet, which 
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Js tho westernmost ot Iho Slachrny tops south of 
the Avcill. It was rough going, for wo mounted 
to about tho 3,000 feet level, end traversed tho 
hillside Just under the upper scarp of rock. Pres- 
ently wo were looking down upon tho cup which 
was tho head of tho corrie, and over tho col could 
SCO tho peak of Stoh Coiro Eosaln and the ridge 
of Stob Ban, both on Haripol and beyond the 
Itcoscuill. Wo had another spy, and made out 
two small lots of stags on tho other side of the 
Alt-na-Sidlio. They were too far off to get a 
proper view of them, but one or two looked good 
beasts, and I decided to get nearer. 

Wo had to make a cautious descent o! tho hill' 
side in case of deer lying in pockets, for the place 
was seamed with gullies. Before we were half-way 
down I got my telescope on one of tho lots, and 
picked out a big stag with a poor head, which 
clearly wanted shooting. Angus agreed, and we 
started down a sheltering ravine to get to the 
bumsido. The sight of a quarry made mo forget 
cverytliing else, and for tho ncit hour and a half 
I hadn’t a thought in tho world except how to 
get witliin range of that beast. One stalk is very 
much like another, and I am not going to describe 
tins. The only trouble came from a small stag 
in our rear, which had come over Clonlet and got 
tho scent of our track on the lull-face. This 
unsettled liim and ho went off at a great pace 
towards tho top of the bum. I thought at first 
that tho brute would go up Bheinn Fhada and 
carry off our lot with lutn, but he came to a halt, 
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changed Ms mind, and made for the Haripol march ‘ 
and the col. 

After that it was plain sailing. We crawled up 
the right bank of the Alt-na-Sidhe, wHch was firat- 
class cover, and then turned up a tributary gully 
wMch came down from Bheinn Ehada. Indeed 
the whole business was too simple to be of much 
interest to any one except the man with the rifle. 
When I judged I was about the latitude of my stag, 
I crept out of the burn and reached a hillock from 
wMch I had a good view of Mm. The head, as I 
suspected, was poor — only nine points, though 
the horns were of the rough, tMck, old HigMand 
type — ^but the body was heavy, and he was clearly 
a back-going beast. After a wait of some twenty 
minutes he got up and gave me a chance at about 
'two hundred yards, and I dropped him dead ■vwth 
a shot in the neck, wMch was the only part of Mm 
clear. 

It was for me the first stag of the season, and 
it is always a pleasant moment when the tension 
relaxes and you light your pipe and look around 
you. As soon as the gralloch was over I proposed 
lunch, and we found for the purpose a little nook 
by a spring. We were witliin a few hundred yards 
of the Haripol march, wMch there does not run 
along the watershed but crosses the corrie about 
half a mile below the col. In the old days of sheep 
there had been a fence, the decaying posts of wMch 
could be observed a little way off on a loioU. 
Between the fence and the col lay some very rough 
ground, where the Alt-na-Sidhe had its source, 
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ground so broken that it was impossible, without 
going a good way up tho hill, to see from it tho 
watershed ridge. 

I finished Mary’s stuffed scones and ginger 
biscuits, and had a drink o! whisky and spring 
nater, wliilo Angus and Kennedy ate their lunch 
a few yards off in the heather. I was jnst lighting 
my pipe, when a sound made rao pause with tho 
match in my hand. A riflo bullet sang over my 
head. It was not rcry near — fifty feet or so aboro 
me, and a little to the left. 

“ Tlio tamned towrists 1 ” I heard Angus exclaim, 

I know it was Medina as certainly as if I had 
seen him. Ho was somewhere in tho rough ground 
between tho Hanpol march and the col — probably 
close to tho col, for tho sound of tho report seemed 
to eomo from a good way off. Ho could not have 
been aiming at mo, for I was perfectly covered, 
but he must have seen mo when I stalked tho stag. 
Ho had decided that his chance was not yet come, 
and the shot was camoufiage — to keep up the 
reputation of Haripol for wild shooting. 

“ It would be tho stoggio that went over the 
march,” grunted Angus. “Tho towrists — to bo 
shooting at yon wee beast I “ 

I had suddenly made up my mind. I would 
^ro Medina tho opportunity ho sought. I would 
go and look for lum. 

I got up and stretched my legs. “ I’m going to 
try a stallc on my own,” I told Angus. " I’ll go 
over to Corrio Easain. You had better pull this 
beast down to tho bumsid- — l \.. 
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pony. You miglit send Hugliie and the other 
pony up Glenaicill to the I\Iad Bum. If I get a 
stag m gralloch him and get liim down somehow 
to the burn, so tell Hughie to look out for my 
signal. I’ll wave a white handkercluef . The wind 
is backing round to the north, Angus. It should 
be all right for Corrio Easain, if I take it from the 
south.” 

“It would be better for Sgurr Dearg,” said 
Angus, “ but that’s ower far. Have you the 
cartridges, sir 1 ” 

“ Plenty,” I said, patting a side pocket. “ Give 
me that spare rope, Kennedy. I’ll want it for 
hauling down my stag, if I get one.” 

I put my Uttle '240 into its cover, nodded to 
the men, and turned down the gully to the main 
burn. I wasn’t going to appear on the bare hill- 
side so long as it was possible for Medina to have 
a shot at me. But soon a ridge shut off the view 
from the Haripol ground, and I then took a slant 
up the face of Bheinn Phada. 

Sfary had spent most of the morning at the big 
telescope in the hbrary window. She saw us reach 
the rim of the corrie and lost us when we moved up 
the side of Clonlet. We came into view again far 
up the corrie, and she saw the stalli and the death 
of the stag. Then she went to luncheon, but 
hastened back in the middle of it in time to see 
me scrambling alone among the screes of Bheinn 
Fhada. At first she was reassured because she 
thought I was . coming home. But when she 
realized that I was mounting higher and was 
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making for Corrio Eaaam her heart sank, and, 
wlicn I bad gone out of tiew, sbo could do nothing 
but range miserably about the garden- 


n 

2.1B P.M. TO ABOUT 5 r.51. 

It was very hot on Bheinn Fliada, for I \ras out 
of the Trind, but when I reached tbo ridge and 
looked down on Corrio Easain I found a fair breeze, 
which had certainly tnoro north than cost in it. 
There was not a cloud in the sky, and ercry top 
for miles round stood out clear, except the Haripol 
peaks, wiiich were shut oS by the highest part of 
tho ridgo I stood on. Corrio Easain Jay far below 
— not a broad cup like Corrie-nn-Sidhe, but a deep 
gash in 'the lulls, inclined at such an angle that 
tho stream in it was nothing but white wotcr. 
Wo called it tho llfad Bum — its Gaelic name, I 
think, was tho Ait'a-mhuillin — and half-way up 
and just opposite mo a tributary, the Red Bum, 
carao douTi from the cliffs of Sgurr Hearg. I could 
SCO the northern peak of that mountain, a beautiful 
cone of rock, rising like the Matterhorn from its 
glacis o! scrco. 

1 argued that Medina would havo seen mo going 
up Bheinn Fhada and would assume that 1 was 
bound for Corrio Easain. Ho would re-cross tho 
col and make for tho Haripol side of tho beallach 
wliich Jed from that como to tho Reascuill. Now 
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I -n-anted to keep the lugher ground, u-here I could 
follow his movements, so it was my aim to get 
to the watershed ridge looldng down on Haripol 
before he did. The wind was a nuisance, for it 
was blowing from me and would move any deer 
towards liim, thereby giving him a clue to my 
whereabouts. So I thought that if I could once 
locate liim, I must try to get the lee side of him. 
At that time I think I had a vague notion of driving 
him towards klachray. 

I moved at my best pace along the east face of 
Bheinn Ehada towards the heallach — ^which was a 
deep lift in the grey rock-curtain through which 
deer could pass. My only feeling was excitement, 
such as I had never known before in any stalk. 
I slipped and sprawled among the slabs, slithered 
over the screes, had one or two awkward traverses 
round the butt-end of cliffs, but in about twenty 
minutes I was at the point where the massif of 
Bheinn Fhada joined the watershed ridge. The 
easy way was now to get on to the ridge, but I 
dared not appear on the skyline, so I made a 
troublesome journey along the near side of the 
ridge-wall, sometimes out on the face of sheer 
precipices, but more often involved in a chaos of 
loose boulders which were the debris of the upper 
rocks. I was forced pretty far down, and eventu- 
ally struck the beallach path about five hundred 
feet below the summit. 

At the crest I found I had no view of the Reas- 
cuiH valley — only a narrow corrie blocked by^ a 
shoulder of hill and the bald top of Stob Coiro 
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beyond, A prospect I most hare, so I 
turned east along the tratershed ridge in the 
direction of Sgnrr Dcarg. I was by this time very 
arm, for I had come at a brisk pace ; I had a rifle 
3 carry, and had Angus’a tope round my shoulders 
ko a Swiss guide; I was wearing on old grey 
ait, which, with bluish stockings, made mo pretty 
xll invisible on that hillside. Presently as I 
wonted the ridge, keeping of course under the 
tyline, I came to a place where a lift of rock 
nablcd me to dear the spurs and command a 
ulo or so of the Reascoill, 

The place was on tho skyline, bare and exposed, 
nd I crawled to tho edge where I could gel a view. 
Iclow me, after a few hundred yards of rocks 
nd scree, I saw a long tract of bracken and deep 
eaiher sweeping down to the stream, hledina, 
made sure, wiis somewhere thereabouts, watching 
he ridge. 1 calculated that, with bis re-crossing 
>f the col at the head of Corric-sa-Sidhe and his 
forking round tho south end of Bheinn Fhada, 
le could not have had time to got to the bealUxch, 
ir near the hcdlltz^, before me, and must still be 
)D tho lower ground. Indeed I hoped to catch 
light of him, for, while I was assured he was pursu* 
ng me, ho could not know that I was after him, 
tnd might bo oil his guard. 

But there was no sign of life in that sunny stretch 
5f green and purple, broken by the grey of boulders. 
[ fcarched it with my glass and could sec no move- 
ment except pipits, and a curlew by a patch of 
twg. Then it occurred to me to show myself. 
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He must be made to loiow that I had accepted ‘ 
his challenge. 

I stood up straight on the edge of the steep, and ■ 
decided to remain standing till I had counted fifty. ’ 
It -was an insane tiring to do, I daresay, but I was j 
determined to force the pace. ... I had got to j 
forty-one without anything happening. Then a ' 
sudden instinct made me crouch and step aside. ■ 
That movement was my salvation. There was a 
sound like a twanged fiddle-string, and a bullet 
passed over my left shoulder. I felt the wind, of [ 
it on my cheek. ' “ 

The next second I was on my back wriggling ^ 
below the skyline. Once there I got to my feet ^ 
and ran — up the ridge on my left to get a view J 
from Irigher ground. The shot, so far as I could ' 
judge, had come from well below and a little to ' 
the east of -where I had been standing, I found • 
another knuckle of rock, and crept to the edge of * 
it, so that I looked from between two boulders ■ 
into the glen. 

The place was still utterly quiet. Sly enemy 
was hidden there, probably not half a mile off, but ,, i 
there was nothing to reveal his presence. The , i 
light uind stirred the bog cotton, a merlin sailed - 
across to Stob Coire Easain, a raven croaked in . 1 
the crags, but these were the only sounds. There - 
was not even a sign of deer, f 

^ly glass showed that half-way do-wn an old ^ 
ewe was feeding — one of those melancholy beasts t 
wliich stray into a forest from adjacent sheep- 
ground, and lead a precarious life among the rocks, t 
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]can and matted and vild, till some gillie cats their 
throats. TJiejr are far eharper-ej-cd and quicker 
of hearing than a stag, and an unmitigated corse 
to tiie stalker. The brote was feeding on a patch 
of turf near a big stretch of bracken, and suddenly 
I saw her raise her head and stare. It was the 
first time I had crer felt well disposed towards a 
sheep. 

She was curious about something in a shallow 
guU3' which flanked (he hraekens, and so was I. 
I kept my gloss glocd on her, and saw her toss her 
disreputable head, stamp her fool, and then heard 
her whistle throogh her nose. Tliis was a snag 
ilcdlna could not hare reckoned with. He was 
clearly in that guUy, working his way upwards in 
its corcr, unwitting that the ewe was giving hint 
an-ay, I argued that he must want to reach the 
high ground os soon os possible. He had seen me 
on the lidgc, and must naturally conclude that I 
had beaten a retreat. My first business, therefore, 
was to reassure him, 

1 got my rifle out of its corcr, winch I stuffed 
into my pocket. There was a little patch of grarel 
just on the lip of the gully, and I calculated that 
he would emerge beside it, under the shade of a 
hlaebcrrj’^covcred stone. I guessed right ... I 
saw first an arm and then a shoulder part the 
rushes, and presently a face which peered uphill. 
My gIa.M showed me that the face was iledina's, 
rery red, and dirty from contact with the peaty 
soil. Ho slowly reached for his gloss, and began to 
scan the heights. 
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I don’t know what my purpose was at this 
time, if indeed I had any purpose. I didn’t exactly 
mean to kill him, I tliink, though I felt it might 
come to that. Vaguely I wanted to put liim out of 
action, to put the fear of God into him, and make 
him come to terms. Of further consequences I 
never thought. But now I had one clear intention 
— to make Mm understand that I accepted his 
challenge. i 

I put a bullet neatly into the centre of the 
patch of gravel, and then got my glass on it. He 
knew the game all right. In a second, lilce a weasel, 
he was back in the gully. 

I reckoned that now I had my chance. Along 
the ridge I went, mounting fast, and keeping always 
below the skyline. I wanted to get to the lee 
side of Mm and so be able to stalk Mm up-wind, 
and I thought that I had an opportimity now to 
turn the head of the Reascuill by one of the steep 
corries wMch descend from Sgurr Dearg. Looking , 
back, it all seems very confused and amateurish, 
for what could I liope to do, even if I had the lee 
side, beyond killing or wounding Mm ? and I had 
a cliance of that as long as I had the upper ground. 
But m the excitement of the chase the mind does 
not take long views, and I was enthralled by the 
crazy sport of the tMng. I did not feel any fear, 
because I was not worrying about consequences. 

vSoon I came to the higher part of the ridge and , 
saw frowning above me the great rock face of 
Sgurr Dearg. I saw, too, a tiling I had forgotten. 
There was no way up that mountain direct from the , 
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ridge, for the tower roso as perpendicular ns a house- 
wall. To surmount it a man must traverse on ono 
side or t!io other — on tho Machray side by a scrco 
slope, or on tho ifaripol side by a deep guUj* wliich 
formed tho top of the corrio into which I was now 
loolo'ng. Across that corrio was tho first of tho 
great buttresses which Sgurr Hcarg sends down to 
the Rcascuill It was tho famous Pinnacle Ridge 
(as mountaineers called it) ; I lind climbed it throe 
w ecks before and found it pretty stiff j but then 
I had kept tho ridge all the way from tho valley 
bottom, and I did not see any practicable road up 
tho corrio face of it, which Bcemod notlung but 
slabs and rotten rocks, wlulo tho fow cliimnoys 
had ugly overhangs. 

I lay flat and reconnoitred. What was Medina 
likely to do t Ailcr my shot bo could not follow 
up the ridgo— tho covet was loo poor on the upper 
slopes. I reasoned that he would keep on in the 
broken ground up the glen till ho reached this 
corrio, and try to find a road to tlio lugh ground 
either by tho corrio itself or by one of the spurs. 
In that caso it was my business to wait for Jiirn. 
But first I thought I hod better put a fresh clip 
in my magazine, for the shot I had fired had been 
tlio last cartridge in tho old chp. 

It was now that I made on oppalUng discovery. 
I had felt my pockets and told Angus that I had 
plenty of cartndges. So J bad, but they didn’t 
fit. ... I remembered that two days before I 
had lent Arcluo roy '240 and had b«a shooting 
ivilh a Mannlichcr. W'’"* 4 in V-pt 
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were Maimlicher clips left over from that day. ... 
I might chuck my rifle away, for. it was no more 
use than a poker. 

At first I was stunned by the fatality. Here 
was I, engaged in a duel on a wild. mountain with 
one of the best shots in the world, and I had lost 
my gun ! The sensible course would have been to 
go home. There was plenty of time for that, and 
long before Medina reached the ridge I could be 
in cover in the gorge of the Mad Burn. But that 
way out of it never occurred to me. I had chosen 
to set the course, and the game must be played 
out here and now. But I confess I was pretty 
well in despair and could see no plan. I think 
I had a faint hope of protracting the thing till 
dark and then trusting to my hill-craft to get 
even with him, but I had an unpleasant feeling 
that he was not likely to oblige me with so long a 
delay. 

I forced myself to think, and decided that 
Jledina would either come up the corrie or take 
the steep spur which formed the right-hand side of 
it and ran down to the Reascuill. The second route 
would give him cover, but also render Iiim liable 
to a surprise at close quarters if I divined his 
intention, for I might suddenly confront him four 
yards off at the top of one of the pitches. He 
would therefore prefer the corrie, which was 'mag- 
nificently broken up with rocks, and seamed with 
ravines, and at the same time gave a clear view 
of all the higher ground. 

With my face in a clump of louse-wort I raked 
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lio place with my glass ; and to my delight saw 
ccr feeding about half-way down in the right- 
and comer. Medina could not ascend the corrio 
.ithout disturbing these deer — a batch of some 
liirty liinds, nith Dro email and two fairish stags 
mong them. Therefore I was protected from that 
ide, and had only the ridge to watch. 

But os I laj’ there I tlrought of another plan. 
Icdina, I was pretty certain, would trj’ the corrio 
irst, and would not see the deer till ho was well 
aside it, for they were on a kind of platform which 
id them from below. Opposite mo across the 
larrow corrio rose the great black wall of tho 
’innaclo Ridge, with the wind blowing from mo 
owards it. I remembered a trick wliich Angus 
lad taught mo — how a stalker might hare his 
rind carried against tho face of on opposite moun* 
nin and then, so to speak, reflected from it and 
irought back to liis own side, so that tho deer below 
urn would get it and move away from it up 
ouxirds Aim. If I let my scent bo carried to tho 
^innaclo Ridge and diverted back, it would move 
ho deer on tho platform up tho corrio towards 
no. It would bo a faint wind, so they would move 
ilowly awaj’ from it — no doubt towards a gap 
indcr tho tower of Sgurr Dcarg which led to tho 
ittlo corrio at tho head of tho Red Bum. Wo 
fiover stalked that corric, because it was jmpos- 
jible to get a stag out of it without cutting lum 
up, so tho place was a kind of sanctuary to which 
disturbed deer would naturally resort. 

I stood on tho skyline, being confident that 
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l^Iedina could not yet be ndtliin siglit, and let the 
wind, wliich was now stronger and nearly due 
north, ruffle my hair. I did this for about five 
minutes, and then lay down to watch the result, 
with my glass on the deer. Presently I saw them 
become restless, 'first the liinds and then the small 
stags lifting their heads and looldng towards the 
Pinnacle Ridge. Soon a little fellow trotted a 
few yards uplull ; then a couple of liinds moved 
after him ; and then by a sudden and simultaneous 
impulse tlio whole party begAn to drift up the 
corrie. It was a quiet steady advance ; they 
were not scared, only a little doubtful. I saw nith 
satisfaction that their objective seemed to bo the 
gap which led over to the Red Burn. 

Medina must see tliis and would assume that 
wherever I was I was not ahead of the deer. He 
might look for mo on the other side, but more 
lilcely would follow the beasts so as to get the high 
ground. Once there he could see my movements, 
whether I was on the slopes of the Pinnacle Ridge 
or down on the i\Iachray side. He w’ould consider, 
no doubt, that his marksmanship was so infinitely 
better than mine that ho had only to pick mo 
out from the landscape to make an end of the 
business. 

W'hat I exactly intended I do not know. I 
had a fleeting notion of lying Iiidden and surprising 
him, but the chances against that were about a mil- 
lion to one, and, even if I got him at close quarters, 
ho was armed and I was not. I moved a little to 
the right so as to keep my wind from the deer, 
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and waited with a chill beginning to creep over 
ray spirit. . . . Sly watch told mo it was fire 
o’clock. Jfaiy and Peter John would bo having 
tea araong the Prince Cliarlio roses, and Grccnslade 
and Arcliio coming up from tho river. It would 
bo heavenly at Maclimy now among greenerj* and 
tho cool airs of evening Up hero there was 
lovehnesa enough, from tho stars of butterwort 
and grass of Parnassus by the well-heads to the 
solemn tops of Sgurr Dearg, the colour of stormy 
waves against a faint turquoiso sky. But I knew 
now that tho beauty of earth depends on tho eyo 
of tho beholder, for suddenly tho clean airy world 
around mo had grown leaden and stifling. 


in 

0 r.ir. TO ABOOT 7.30 p.ji. 

It was a good hour before he came. I had 
guessed rightly, and ho had made the deduction I 
hoped for. Ho was following tho deer, towards tho 
gap, assuming that I was on tho Slacbray side. I 
was in a rushy hollow at a junction of tho main 
ridgo and tho spur I havo mentioned, and I could 
SCO him clcarli* os, with immense circumspection 
and tho uao of every scrap of cover, ho made his 
way up tho corrie. Onco he was over tho water- 
shed, I would command liim from tho higher 
ground and have tho wind to my vantage. I had 
some hope now, for I ought to bo able to keep liim 

tt.TO) 2 $ 
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on the hill till the light failed, when my Buperioi 
local knowledge would come to my aid. He must 
he growing tired, I reflected, for, he had had far 
more ground to cover. For myself, I felt that I 
could go on for ever. 

That might have been the course of events but 
for a second sheep. Sgurr Dearg had always been 
noted for possessing a few sheep even on its high 
rocks — ^infernal tattered outlaws, strays originally 
from some decent flock, but now to all intents a 
new species, unclassified by science. How they 
lived and bred I knew not, but there was a legend 
of many a good stalk ruined by their diabolical 
cunning. I heard something between a snort and 
a wliistle behind me, and, screwing my head round, 
saw one of these confounded animals poised on a 
rock and looking in my direction. It could see me 
perfectly, too, for on that side I had no cover. 

I lay like a mouse watching liledina. He was 
about half a mile ofi, almost on the top of the corrie, 
and he had halted for a rest and a spy. I prayed 
fervently that he would not see the sheep. 

He heard it. The brute started its whistling 
and coughing, and a novice could, have seen that 
it suspected something, and knew where that 
something was. I observed him get his glass on 
my lair, though from the place where he vvas he 
could see nothing but rushes. Then he seemed 
to make up his mind and suddenly disappeared 
from view. 

I knew what he was after. He had dropped 
into a scaur, which would take liim to the skyline 
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and enable him to come down on me from above,' 
while hp Iiimself would be safe from my observation. 

Tlicro was notliing to do but to clear out. Tlio 
spur dropping to the Rcascuill seemed to give 
mo the b«t chance, so I started oil, crouching 
and crawling, to get round the nose of it and on 
to the steep gicn-ward face. It was a miserable 
job till I ^d turned the comer, for I expected 
every moment a bullet in my back. Xotliing 
happened, however, and soon I was slithering 
down awesome slabs on to inseenro ledges of 
heather. I "am a fairly experienced mountaineer, 
and a lover of rock, but I dislike vegetation mixed 
up with a climb, and I bad too much of it now. 
There was, perhaps, a thousand feet of that spur, 

, and I think I must hold the speed record for 
its descent. Scratched, hniised, and breathless, I 
came to anchor on a bed of screes, with the infant 
ReascuUl tumbling below me, and beyond it, a 
quarter of a mile oiT, the black cliffs of the Pinnacle 
Kidgo. 

But what was my next atep to bo ? The position 
was reversed. Slcdina was above me with a rifle, 
and my own weapon was useless. lie must find 
out the road I had taken and would be after mo 
like a flarao. ... It was no good going down the 
glen ; in the open ground be would get the chance 
of twenty shots. It wa.s no good sticking to the 
spur or the adjacent ridge, for the cover was bad. 
I could not Jiido for long in the corrie. . . . Then 
I looked towards the Pinnacle Ridge and considered 
that, once 1 got into (hose dark couloirs, I might 
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be safe. The Psalnust had turned to the hills for 
lus help — I had better look to the rocks. 

I had a quarter of a mile of open to cross, and 
a good deal more if I -was to reach the ridge at 
a point easy of ascent. There -were chimneys in 
front of me, deep black gashes, but my recollection 
of them was that they had looked horribly difficult, 
and had been plentifully supplied with overhangs. 
Supposing I got into one of them and stuck, 
iledina would have me safe enough. . . . But I 
couldn’t wait to think. With an ugly cold feeling 
in my inside I got into the ravine of the binn, and 
had a long drink from a pool. Then I stai’ted down- 
stream, keeping close to the right-hand bank, 
which mercifully was high and dotted with rowan 
saplings. And as I went I was always turning my 
head to see behind and above me what I feared. 

I tliink ^Medina, who of course did not know 
about my rifle, may have suspected a trap, for he 
came on slowly, and when I caught sight of him 
it was not on the spur I had descended, but farther 
up the corrie. Two things I now realized. One 
was that I could not make the easy end of the 
Pinnacle Ridge without exposing myself on some 
particularly bare ground. The other was that to 
my left in the Ridge was a deep gully wliich 
looked climbable. Moreover, the foot of that guUy 
was not a hundred yards from the bum, and the 
mouth was so deep that a man would find shelter 
as soon as he entered it. ' 

Eor the moment I could not see Medina, and I 
don’t think he had yet caught sight of me. There 
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was A trickle of water coming down from tbe gully 
to the bum, and that gave mo on apologj* for corcr. 
I ground my nose into tho flooc-moss and let the 
water trickle do;m ray neck, as I squirmed my 
way up, pra 3 *ing hard that my enemy's eyes might 
bo sealed. 

I think I had got about half-way, nhen a turn 
gave mo a riew of the corrie, and there was Jfodina 
halted and looking towards mo. By the mercy of 
Proridenco ray boots were out of sight, and my 
head a little lower than my shoulders, so thnt I 
suppose among tho sand and gravel and rushes I 
must have l>ocn hard to detect. Ifad ho used Jiis 
tclcseopo 1 tiunk ho must have spotted me, though 
I am not certain. I saw him staring. I saw liim 
halI>raUo his riflo to hb shoulder, while 1 heard my 
heart thump. Then ho lowered hb weapon, and 
moved out of sigiit. 

Two minutes later I was insido tho gullj’. 

TIio place ran in h’fco a cave with a sandy floor, 
and then camo a steep pitch oi rock, while the sides 
narrowed into a chimney. Thb was not very diffi- 
cult. I swung my?elf up into the second storey, 
and found that tho cleft was so deep that the back 
wall was about three 3 'ard.s from the opening, so 
thnt I climbed in almost complete darkness and in 
perfect safclj’ from ^ncw. Tins went on for about 
fifty feet, and then, after o rather awkward chock- 
stone, I came to a fork. Tho branch on tho left 
looked hopeless, while that on tho nglit seemed to 
offer some chances. But I stopped to consider, 
for I remembered something. 
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I remembered that tMs 'was the chimney -n-hich 
I had prospected three weehs before -n-hen I 
climbed the Pinnacle Ridge. I had prospected 
it from above, and had come to the conclusion that, 
■svliile the left fork might be climbed, the right was 
impossible or nearly so, for, modestly as it began, 
it ran out into a fearsome crack on the face 
of the cliff, and did not become a chimney again 
till after a hvmdred feet of unclimbable rotten 
granite. 

So I tried the left fork, which looked horribly 
unpromising. The first trouble was a chockstone, 
wliich I managed to climb round, and then the 
confoimded tiling widened and became perpen- 
dicular. I remembered that I had believed a way 
could be found by taking to the right-hand face, 
and in the excitement of the climb I forgot all 
precautions. It simply did not occur to me that 
this face route might bring me in sight of eyes 
which at all costs I must avoid. 

It was not an easy business, for there was an 
extreme poverty of decent holds. But I have 
done worse pitches in my time, and had I not had 
a rifle to carry (I had no sling), might have thought 
less of it. Very soon I was past the worst, and 
saw my way to returning to the chimney, which 
had once more become reasonable. I stopped for 
a second to prospect the route, with my foot on 
a sound ledge, my right elbow crooked round a 
jag of rock, and my left hand, which held the 
rifle, stretched out so that my fingers could test 
the soundness of a certain handhold. 
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Suddenly I felt the power go out of tho5C 
fingers. Tlio stone seemctl to crumble and 
splinters flow into m3’ eye. There was a cra-sIUng 
of echoes, nhich drowned the noise of m3’ rifie as 
it clattered down the precipice. 1 remember 
looking at my hand sprcad-e.ngled against the rock, 
and wondering why it looked so strange. 

The light «as juat beginning to fail, so it must 
have been about half-past seren. 


IV 

7.30 AND OKWARDS 

Had anything of the sort happened to me during 
an ordin.ar}* climb I should t^jond doubt hare 
lost my footing with the shock and fallen. Rut, 
being pursued, I svppo^c my nerves were keyed 
to a perpetual expectancy, and I did not slip. 
Tlic fear of a second bullet saved my life. In a 
trice I was back in the chimney, and the second 
bullet spent itself harmles,-»ly on the granite. 

jrcrcifull}’ it was now easier going — honest 
knce-and*back work, which I could manage in 
sjiite of m}* shattered fingers. I climbed fcrcr- 
ishJ3’ with a cold sweat on my brow, but every 
muscle was in order, and I knew I would make 
no mistake. The chimney was deep, and a ledge 
of rock hid me from ray enemy below, . . . Pres- 
ently I squeezed through a gap, swung mj’self 
up with my right liand an*’ • «v,«u 
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and saw that the difficulties were over. A shallow 
gully, filled with screes, led up to the crest of the 
ridge. It was the place from which I had looked 
down three weeks before. 

I examined my left hand, which was in a horrid 
mess. The top of my thumb was blown off, and 
the two top joints of my middle and third fingers 
were smashed to pulp. I felt no pain in them, 
though they were dripping blood, but I iad a 
queer numbness in my left shoulder. I managed 
to bind the hand up in a handkerchief, where it 
made a gory bundle. Then I tried to collect my 
wits. 

Medina was coming up the chimney after me. 
He knew I had no rifle. Ho was, as I had heard, 
an expert cragsman, and he was the younger man 
by at least ten years. My first thought was to 
make for the upper part of the Piimacle Ridge, 
and try to hide or to elude liim somehow till the 
darkness. But ho could follow me in the trans- 
parent northern m'ght, and I must soon weaken 
from loss of blood. I could not hope to put 
sufficient distance between us for safety, and he 
had his deadly rifle. Somewhere in the night or' 
in the dawning he would get me. Ho, I must 
stay and fight it out. ‘ 

Could I hold the cli' had no weapon 

but stones, but I nu fc g, man , 

ascending ^ those i ■ ' ' ffim- 

ney, ,t ‘ ]d 

not 
chi 
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foffer slopes of the Piniuick Ridse and come on 
roe from above ? 

It was tbe dread of Iiis bullets that decided roe. 

3Iy one passionate Jongin^: was for cover. I 
might get him in a place irheit? his rifle nas use- 
less and I bad a chance to use mr greater muscular 
strength. I did not care what happcne<I to me 
provided I got my hands on him. I^hind nlj my 
fear and confusion and pain there was now a cold 
fB.»y of rage. 

So I slipped back into the chimney and 
dofcended it to where it turned slightly to the 
left past a nose of rock. Here J had cover, and 
could peer down into the darkening deeps of 
the great couloir. 

A puiple hozo filled tho eorrie, and the ilachray 
tops were like dull amethysts. Tho sky was a 
cloudy blue sprinkled with stars, and mingled 
with tho lost flush of sunset was the first tide of 
the afterglow. ... At first nil was quiet in fho 
gully. I heard tho faint trickle of stones which 
arc always falling in such a place, and once tlie 
croak of a hungry raven • . • Was my enemy 
there t Did ho know of the easier route up tho 
Pionaclo Ridgo ? Would ho not assume that if I 
could climb tho cleft bo could follow, and would 
he feel any dread of a man with no gun and a 
shattered hand t 

Then from far below camo a sound I recognized 
—iron hobnails on rock, I began to collect JoosOyff" 
stones, and mado a littlo pilo of such ammunltioil 
betide me. ... I realized that 31edina had begun 
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iatcrroption. He vonW go oa t31 Be stuck— 
and tben it ^rould cot be too easy to get back. I 
reasccncied ray own cleft, for I bad a notion that 
I might travc.'^e across the apace between the 
two forks, and find a rantage point for a riew. 

Very slowly and painfully, for my left arm was 
bf-ginning to* bom like fire* and my left shoulder 
and neck to feel atrangely paralysed, I wriggled 
across the steep face till I fonnd a sort of gendarme 
of rock, beyond which the cliff fell smoothly to 
the lip of the other fork. The great guUy below 
was now a pit of darkness, bat the afterglow still 
lingered on this upper section, and I saw clearly 
where Medina’s chimney lay, where it narrowed 
and where it ran oat. I fixed myself so as to 
prerent myself lalling, for I feared I was becoming 
light-headed. Then I tcmcmbercd Angus’s rope, 
got it unrolled, took a coil round my waiit, and 
made a hitch over the gtndarmt. 

There was a smothered cry from below, and 
suddenly came the ring of melal on stone, and 
then a clatter ol something failing. I knew what 
it meant. 3Ic(lina's rifle had gone the way of 
mine and lay now among the boulders at tho 
chinmty foot. At last we stood on equal terms, 
and, befogged as my mind was, I saw that nothing 
cow could stand between us and a settlement. 

It seemed to mc that I saw something moving 
ia the half-light. If it was Jledina, he had left 
the chimney and was trying the face. That way 
I knew there was no hope. He would be forced 
back, and surely would soon realize the folly of 
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it and descend. Nov? that Hs rifle had gone 
hatred had ebbed. I seemed only to be watc 
a fellow-mountaineer in a quandary. 

He could not have been'-forty feet from me 
I heard liis quick breathing. He was stri 
hard for holds, and the rock must have 
rotten, for there was a continuous droppin 
fragments, and once a considerable boulder hu 
down the couloir. 

“ Go back, man,” I cried instinctively. “ ' 
to the chimney. You can’t get farther that w 

I suppose he heard me, for he made a ; 
violent effort, and I thought I could see 
sprawl at a foothold which he missed, and 
swing out on his hands. He was evidently u 
ening, for' I heard a sob of weariness. ■ K he c 
not regain the chimney, there was three bun 
feet of a fall to the boulders at the foot. 

“ iledina,” I yelled, “ I’ve a rope. I’m | 
to send it down to you. Get your arm in 
loop.” 

I made a noose at the end with my teeth 
my right hand, worldng with a maniac’s fury 

“ I’ll fling it straight out,” I cried. “ Cat 
when it falls to you.” 

My cast was good enough, but he let it pass, 
the rope dangled down into the abyss. 

“ Oh, damn it, man,” I roared, “ you can 
me. We’ll have it out when I get you 
You’ll break your neck if you hang there.” 

Again I threw, and suddenly the rope tight< 
Ho believed my word, and I think that was 
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greatest compliment erer paid me in all my 
days. 

“Now you're licld,” I cried. “IVo got a 
belay berc. Try and climb back into the 
chimney." 

lie understood and began to moee. But his 
arms and Jega must Iiaro been numb with fatigue, 
for suddenly that happened which I Jjad feared. 
There was a wild slipping and plunging, and then 
ho swung out limply, missing the cliimncy, right 
on to the smooth wall of tho cliff. 

There was notliing for it but to Juu! him back. 

I knew Angus’s ropes too well to hare any con- 
Hdcnco In them, and I bad only the one good 
hand. The rope ran through a groove of stone 
which 1 had covered with my coot, and 2 hoped 
to work it even with a single arm by moiring 
slowly upwards. 

"ril pull you up," I yelled, "but for God’s 
sake giro mo somo help. Don't hang on tho 
ropo mono than you need." 

My loop was a largo one, and 1 tliink ho had got 
both arms through it. Ho was a monstrous weight, 
limp and dead as a (ack, for thouph I could feel 
him scraping and kicking at tho cliff face, tho rock 
was too smooth for fissures, I held tho rope with 
my feet planted against boulders, and wrought 
till my muscles cracked. Inch by inch I was draw* 
ing him in, till I realized the danger. 

The ropo \ras grating on tho sharp brink beyond , 
tho chimney and might at any moment bo cnt4iy 
a knife-edge. 
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“ Medina ” — ^my voice must have been like a 
wild animal’s scream — “ this is too dangerous. 
I’m going to let you down a hit so that you can 
traverse. There’s a sort of ledge down there. 
For Heaven’s sake go canny witli this rope.” 

I slipped the belay from the gendarme, and 
liideously difficult it was. Then I moved farther 
down to a little platform nearer the chimney. 
This gave me about six extra yards. 

“ Now,” I cried, when I had let him slip down, 
“ a little to j-our left. Do you feel the ledge 1 ” 

He had found some sort of foothold, and for a 
moment there was a relaxation of the strain. The 
rope swayed to my right towards the chimney. 
I began to see a glimmer of hope. 

“ Cheer up,” 1 cried. ” Once in the chimney 
you’re safe. Sing out when you reach it.” 

The answer out of the darkness was a sob. I 
thinlr giddiness must have overtaken him, or that 
atrophy of muscle wdiich is the peril of rock- 
climbing. Suddenly the rope scorched my fingers 
and a shock came on my middle which dragged me 
to the very edge of the abyss. 

I still believe that I could have saved him if I 
had had the use of both my hands, for I could 
have guided the rope away from that fatal knife-r 
edge. I knew it was hopeless, but I put every 
omice of strength and will into the eSort to swing 
it with its burden into the chimney. He gave me 
no help, for I thiuli — I hope — that he was rm- 
eonscious. Next second the strands had parted, 
and I fell back with a sound in my ears which I 
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pray God I may never hear again — the sound of a 
body rebounding dully from crag to crag, and then 
a long soft rumbling of screes like a snowslip. 

I managed to crawl the few yards to the anchor- 
age of the ffendarme before my senses departed. 
There in the morning Maiy and Angus found me. 





